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It is well known that inquiries into the genealogical tree of Christ 
have from the earliest times led to very different results. At 
present controversy on this subject has almost reached its height. 
Some critics, for example Strauss, would have us believe that we 
know nothing at all of the family of the parents of Jesus except 
that they were Jews; and that our two Evangelists, or the ancient 
church, traced up the genealogical descent of Jesus to David 
because he had made them believe that he was the Messiah, who, 
according to the prophecies of the Old Testament, must be a son 
of David. This daring hypothesis they found upon the many 
contradictions and inaccuracies which they suppose they have dis- 
covered in the two tables. Others, and by far the greater part, 
maintain the historical credibility of these tables; at the same 
time, however, they bring forward their proof of this not unfre- 
quently in such a form as renders it impossible for it to obtain the 
approbation of intelligent exegesis. In one word, whoever under- 
stands the state of the question will at once admit that a fresh and 
thorough discussion of this subject is by no means unnecessary, 
provided we build our theories on firm ground, and are careful to 
distinguish between what is essential and what is accessory. 
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The genealogy of any given individual is not in itself a matter 
of general interest ; it becomes such when it stands connected with 
relative historical matters belonging to himself or to others. This 
remark applies in a certain sense even to the genealogy of the 
universal-man, Jesus Christ. The connections, however, which 
invest that genealogy with general interest are of two kinds : first, 
these tables contain a fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy ; and, 
second, they constitute an entire essential part of the canonical 
gospels of Matthew and Luke, and, consequently, they bear to a 
greater or less extent upon the historical character of these 
gospels. 

The first point is one which admits of easy settlement. ‘The 
descent of Jesus from David is affirmed not only in our two family 
registers, but is attested everywhere in the New Testament and in 
the history of the Christian church. In particular the Evangelist 
Matthew calls him a son of David in many passages, (i. 20; 
ix. 27; xii. 28; xv. 22; xx. 30, 31; xxi. 9, 15). In the Gospel 
according to Luke he appears as such in i. 27, 32, 69; ii. 4; 
xviii. 38, 39; and in the Acts of the Apostles in the discourse of 
Peter (ii. 30), and in the discourse of Paul (xiii. 23). It is in 
consequence of the original design of the Gospel according to 
Mark, that the family register of Jesus does not occur in it ; still 
even here, Jesus is called a son of David (x. 47, 48). The 
Apostle John in like manner does not treat of the history of the 
childhood of Jesus. As his clearly proposed object was to 
influence non-Judaic readers, no mention, at least of an express 
kind, of the Davidie origin of Christ could be expected to occur 
in his gospel. He has, however, as I believe, indirectly referred 
to it in ch. vii. 42. This passage appears at first sight to favour 
the opposite view ; the contrary, however, is the case if we look at 
its connection. From ver. 40 the Evangelist relates the different 
impressions which the discourses of our Lord on the last day of 
the feast of Tabernacles produced on the minds of the people. 
In the case of many the impression produced was a very favour- 
able one ; they looked upon him as a prophet or as the Messiah. 
Others had doubts as to the Messianic character of Jesus: they 
asked, ver. 41, ‘Does the Messiah then come out of Galilee?’ 
ver. 42, ‘ Has not the Scripture said that the Messiah comes from 
the seed of David, and from Bethlehem, the city where David 
was?” Ver. 42 is manifestly intended to exhibit the grounds of 
the correctness of the question expressive of doubt which is con- 
tained in ver. 41. In doing this, however, it adduces from 
Scripture two external marks of the Messiah, of which the one, 
his Davidic descent, has no real connection whatever with the 
doubt raised as to whether or not the Messiah may come from 
Galilee, 
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Galilee, and the other, the necessity of coming out of Bethlehem, 
stands alone exhibiting the grounds of that doubt. From this 
connection of the clauses, it is manifest that this first mark, which 
was just as distinctly brought into notice as the other, was not 
objected to as being wanting, and was therefore acknowledged by 
these doubters as actually existing in the person of Jesus. It is 
of — consequence to notice that even the members of the 
Sanhedrin, though made acquainted by their own servants with 
the whole circumstances that had taken place according to 
ver. 45, urged, according to John’s own narrative (vii. 52), as the 
ground of their doubts, on the very same day nothing except the 
one objection that no prophet arises out of Galilee. Finally the 
advocates of the opposite view, De Wette and Strauss, have not 
ventured to adduce this passage of John as favourable to their 
sentiments.—If we regard the Apostle John as the author of the 
Apocalypse, we can adduce his testimony as being directly in 
favour of the Davidic origin of Jesus; Rev. i. 5, and preceding 
verses. The author certainly does not feel himself at liberty to 
adopt this view ; we have, however, a new witness who must have 
lived and written before the destruction of Jerusalem, viz., the 
Presbyter John, according to the author’s view, who was also a 
disciple* of Jesus. The Apostle Paul, who is equally well attested 
as having been throughout the friend and companion of the other 
Apostles, asserts categorically that Jesus sprang according to the 
flesh ‘from the seed of David’ (Rom. i. 3; 2 Tim. ii. 7). We 
have further a host of New Testament accounts of discussions 
before the Sanhedrin in which the Messiahship of Jesus is called 
in question; but in none of these do we find anything uttered 
which looks the least like a doubt as to his descent from David. 
And is it possible to suppose that this most patent, most tangible 
criterion of his Messiahship would not have been adverted to if it 
had been really wanting! We hold it superfluous still further to 
show that the ancient church universally from the beginnin 
maintained strongly the descent of Jesus from the seed of David. 
I shall give only one account which, at all events, corroborates this 
view in an independent manner, and which, as is acknowledged by 
critics of every variety, bears on its forehead the mark of truth. 
The ancient father Aa relates, according to Eusebius’ 
narrative, that the grandchildren of Judas, brother-german to 
Jesus (Matt. xv. 35; Mark vi. 3), were brought to the Emperor 
Domitian because they belonged to the family of David, and were 
considered on that account as dangerous to him. It was only 





® See the author’s treatise—‘ The Testimony of Papias on behalf of the Presbyter 
John,’ in the theological works of the Faculty of Kiel, 1840, p. 4. 
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after he had examined them in every point of view, and learned 
their honesty and the toilsome manner in which they earned their 
bread, that he set them at liberty. If, now, the brothers of Jesus 
belonged to the family of David, Jesus himself must have done 
so too. According to these numerous and different testimonies 
nothing is more sure than that Jesus was a son of David. ‘This 
position is not at all dependent upon the quality of the family 
registers as given by Matthew and Luke; it is not dependent 
upon the question whether these in their concrete details can be 
proved to be throughout historical or not. On the contrary, in 
consequence of their being connected with the whole history of 
the New Testament and of primitive Christianity according to 
which Jesus was really a son of David, we have ascertained, 
previous to any consideration of their contents, that they possess @ 
priori a historical standing. 

We come now to the more difficult question, whether, and to 
what extent the two family-trees of Jesus are entitled to claim 
historical credibility as to particular details? If the denial of the 
Davidic origin of Jesus appears to transgress the rules of all sound 
criticism, the state of the family-trees Ceased down to us by the 
two Evangelists is undoubtedly of such a kind that, at least in the 
present state of our genealogical knowledge, even a cautious 
critic may be — as to their truth in particular points. 
The history of exegesis> which has proposed so many different 
ways of solving the problem, compels us to make this admission. 
Let us, however, make for once the supposition that the narratives 
in question contradict each other ; then, on the one hand, the only 
consequence which could in the first instance be deduced from 
this would be that one of the two family-trees is in so far not 
historical ; on the other hand we should have ascertained from 
the previous investigation that the middle point of both family- 
trees, the descent of Jesus from the family of David, and along 
with this the proof that the Old Testament prophecy relative 
thereto was fulfilled in Jesus, are, at all events, correct. The first 
consequence, however, must, on second thoughts, necessarily exert 
a certain influence upon the judgment we form as to the historical 
— of the works of one or of both Evangelists. We should 

e compelled openly to admit that, at least in certain portions, such 
as the history of the childhood of Jesus, they bear so distinctly the 
impress of legendary or mythical narrative, or call it’what you 
will, that a considerable number of historical-looking names may 
have been invented or made use of in an entirely unhistorical 





> It may be considered as established by the results of present exegesis, that the 
‘genealogies ’ in the Epistles to Timothy and Titus (1 Tim. i. 4, Tit, iii. 9) cannot 
be referred to contests about the family-tree of Jesus, 
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manner on account of a certain definite, though perhaps unconscious, 
tendency on the part of the author,—in the present case for the 
purpose of giving a minute and full view of the family-tree of 
David. In making this statement we have manifestly indicated 
the point to which any attempt to discuss the genealogy of Christ 
in the most recent style of treating evangelical history directly 
tends, and where it touches interests which will be defended at 
every step by the existing theology. It is with regard to this that 
we shall propose our question in the following manner: Whether 
itis probable, or may become a matter of undoubted certainty, 
that the Evangelists, or Christian antiquity from which they 
borrowed their genealogical knowledge, have constructed the 
Davidic family-tree of Christ in the particular form in which they 
have given it to us without the necessary historical knowledge ? 
7 putting the question in this way we have no occasion to inquire 
whether the two genealogies may or may not possibly contain 
mistakes even in those passages in which they make a verbal 
addition in a way which does not admit of question, to some patent 
and well known record, in particular to the Old Testament, or to a 
tradition which has existed for a great length of time, as is the 
case at Matt. i. 5, with reference to Rachab, and Luke iii. 36 
with reference to Kainan, which is borrowed from the Septuagint. 
At the same time we believe that by thus limiting the question 
we shall promote the interests of the matter before us ; as on the 
other hand it is most undoubted that the question, whether and to 
what extent matter of a legendary or mythical character is to be 
found in the different Evangelists, is one which must be determined 
not by general positions and categories, but only by investigations 
of the most thorough and searching character as to particular 
points. 

We inquire into the historical credibility of the genealogical 
tables in question: first, in general. A narrative is @ priort more 
or less credible in proportion to the extent to which the whole 
work in which it occurs can lay claim to credibility. If we apply 
this rule to the genealogical tables in question, they can only be 
admitted & priori to stand suspected of want of credibility if the 
gospels in which they are given generally, or at least in the section 
of which they form an integral part, that is the section containing 
the history of the childhood of Jesus,° bear throughout an entirely 
unhistorical character. In common with the whole Christian 


© It is, however, quite possible, and that too not without reason, to entertain a 
doubt, founded on the position of the family-tree in the Gospel according to Luke, 
as to whether it has been recorded only in connection with the history of the child- 
hood of Jesus. The interest taken throughout the whole of that Gospel in exhi- 
biting the descent of Jesus from David, as a proof of his Messiahship, renders the 
Opposite a priori probable. 
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church from the beginning, we are convinced, on what appear to 
us to be satisfactory grounds, of the contrary of this ; many proofs 
were enumerated by us a short time since.1 But, it may be said, 
the matters here narrated belong to those subjects of which the 
narrator himself could know little, and in which no one anywhere 
had any interest. These would undoubtedly be reasons which 
would go very far to attach suspicion to the narratives in question. 
But in these points the history is possessed of supports which must 
be considered as possessing & priori very great strength. Every- 
one acquainted with the Old ‘Testament knows that the Israelites 
belonged to those nations which from the beginning laid the 
greatest possible stress upon their descent and genealogical tables, 
so much so that these were at every period most intimately con- 
nected with the most vital parts of the theocratic form of their 
political existence. The injurious consequences which were con- 
sidered as connected, even after the captivity, with the loss of the 
national register are apparent, for example, from Ezra ii. 62, and 
Neh. vii. 64. What reason have we for taking up the idea that 
the family of Jesus should be so careless as to divest itself of all 
concern for its register? Is it not much rather certain from the 
nature of the thing that the most distinguished Jewish family, 
the royal family of David, the family on which the promise rested, 
should be above all others careful to preserve its family-tree ? 
In opposition to this, however, reference has been made to a 
narrative given by Julius Africanus in Eusebius® (Hist. Eccles. 
i. vii.), that Herod, because he was himself descended from an 
obscure non-Judaic family in the city Askelon, violently destroyed 
the Jewish registers which were preserved in the public archives. 
At all events, this somewhat late narrative bears testimony to the 
fact that the Jews of that day put a great value upon their family 
registers ; besides, irrespective of the consideration that it makes 





4 Tn the treatise ‘ A Chronological Synopsis of the Four Gospels, a Contribution 
in defence of the Gospels and Gospel History, on independent principles.’ Gdt- 
tingen, 1843. 

© "Avaypdrtwy dt-<is réTe ev Tots apxeEtdis bvTwy Tay ‘EBpaixay yevav Kal Trav 
GpximpoonArUTwr avapepomevwr ws *Axiwp Tov Aupavirov kad Povd ris MwaBlridos Tay 
ve am Avyirrou cuvermerdvrwy éemiuletwy, ‘Hpwdns ovdév rt cuuBaddAopévou Tod "le- 
pandi av yévous ait@ nal rq cuverddri Tis Svoryevelas Kpovduevos everpynoey dvTav 
Tas dvaypapas Tay yevav, oiduevos eiryevhs dvadaveicOa, TH unde GAAov Exew ée 
Snuoclov cuvyypagpis 7d yévos dvdyew em) rovs marpidpxas  mpocordrous Tods 
Te Kadoumevous yempas Tovs emulkrous. ‘ Up to that time the families of the Hebrews 
had been recorded in the archives of the nation, along with the proselytes who had 
joined them in ancient times, such as Achior the Ammonite, and Ruth the Moabitess, 
as well as those who had accompanied them out of Egypt. But Herod, who, like 
every person of low birth, could derive no benefit from a Jewish family, after 
careful examination, burned the records of their families, thinking that he would 
appear to be noble, in consequence of no one whatever being able from public 
history to trace up his family to the patriarchs or proselytes, and those called 
naturalised foreigners,’ 
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mention of the burning only of those registers which were publicly 
preserved, there are several most decisive reasons which may be 
adduced against its accuracy. Josephus, who was a contemporary 
of the Evangelists, is above all others deserving of being listened 
to. Now, he not only makes no mention whatever of the destruc- 
tion of these family registers, but he expressly bears testimony to 
their existence down even to the time of the composition of his 
autobiography, in which he affirms that he took the sketch which 
he gives of his own family’ from these public records (8éAras 
Snuosias). At the same time the above-mentioned narrative of 
Africanus is, according to all the rules of criticism, entirely des- 
titute of credibility. Meanwhile I observe that according to the 
Gospel of Luke (ii. 4) this same Herod, towards the end of his 
life, caused to be taken, or (if we are inclined to hesitate as to the 
credibility of that narrative, what answers our purpose equally 
well), was to have got taken, the census during which Jesus was 
born in Bethlehem, in accordance with the divisions’ of Jewish 
tribes and families ; and that the author of the old Protevangelion 
of James, ch. i., takes for granted in like manner the existence in 
his time of public family registers." That at the time of Africanus 
there were many Jewish families who had no authentic family 
registers, is not only expressly affirmed by him, but is in itself 
extremely probable ; inasmuch as along with the destruction of 
Jerusalem and its temple, and the termination of the Jewish 
power, the proper centre of unity for the Jewish nationality had 
Jong since been lost, and the people scattered over all parts of the 
world, must have tasted the sufferings of the most degraded 
slavery.' Meanwhile if that father shows himself inclined to 
believe the story that that late deficiency in regard to the family 
registers is to be dated from a destruction of their publicly pre- 
served copies caused by Herod the Great, he adopts a manifest 
error which may have originated in the prejudiced efforts of the 
Jews to impugn the accuracy of the family tables of Christ as 
given by our Evangelists, or in the practice into which the Jews 





f Joseph. vit. i. § 1: thy wey ody rou yéevous quay Siadoxny os ev Tais dnpo- 
clots Sé€AToOWs dvayeypaupéevny evpor, obrws wapariOeuat, Tois SiaBdrdew 
tas weipwuévors xalpew ppdoas. ‘1 give the descent of our family exactly as I find 
it written in the public records, taking leave of those who endeavour to calumniate us.’ 

& The author's Chronolog. Synopsis, p. 105, sq. ; 

h Compare Thilo, Cod. Apocryph. i. p. 166, sq. on the expression there made use 
of,  Swdexdpudos. 

i In Eusebius, at the above-mentioned passage. Africanus relates here that only a 
few of those, who were the more careful, prided themselves (évaBpivovra, pres.) 
in having been so fortunate as to restore the succession of their families either from 
private writings, or from memory, or from copics which had been taken from the 
public records. Africanus, on his part, reckons the family of Jesus among those 
who were so fortunate, 
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of later times fell of attributing to this same Herod all possible 
disgraceful actions. It follows that at the time when the family- 
trees of Jesus came into existence, it must have been quite easy 
to get accurate information about them, either from private 
records, or from public documents, or from tradition. And there 
could have been no want either of the will to get such information, 
or of occasions on which it would have been required. For what 
could have been more interesting to Christians, especially to the 
Christians of Palestine, or, indeed, to Jewish Christians generally, 
than to investigate and establish that Jesus whom they recognised 
as the Messiah, was, indeed, in accordance with Old Testament 
prophecy, descended from the family of David? The consider- 
ation also, which on many occasions they would be led to enter- 
tain, that their adversaries had it in their power so easily to test 
their assertions, must have been sufficient to guard them against 
rash and inaccurate attempts at proof. ‘The suspicion, moreover, 
that it was the mere wish to look upon Jesus as David’s son 
which produced the contents of the tables before us would long ere 
now have taken root, had it not been the case that, irrespective of 
these genealogies, the point was already well established that Jesus 
did in reality spring from the family of David. On looking con- 
scientiously upon all these reasons, we cannot fairly be said to be 
adopting a preconceived opinion if we maintain that these two 
family-trees are entitled to be regarded as possessing @ priori a 
presumptive claim to credibility even as regards details. We 
must, at the same time, be on our guard as to whether this pre- 
sumptive claim is borne out by a close and searching investigation 
of the question in particular points. 

As we have two different narratives of the family-tree of Jesus, 
the consideration of these comes within the province of the har- 
monist who in the most difficult questions secures himself most 
effectually against unwarranted and hasty conclusions by consider- 
ing each of the narratives which he intends to investigate, in the 
first instance by itself and in its own proper connection, for the 
purpose afterwards of comparing it with the one to which it cor- 
responds. Before proceeding according to this plan, we shall first 
briefly advert to an objection which has been urged by not a few 
critics against our Evangelists. It has been said, those men who 
deny all connection whatever between Joseph and Jesus could not 
possibly, without contradicting each other, have produced a 
genealogical tree of Joseph: those self-contradictory views and 
narratives are rather to be regarded as different circles of tradition 
which the Evangelists have placed alongside of each other without 
seeing the contradictions which they contained. What simpletons 
and fools, according to these views, must the poor Evangelists 
have 
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have been! Why should Jesus have had no legal family-tree 
when Joseph himself acknowledged him as his son (Matt. i. 25) ? 
And why should he not have had a natural one, as, according to 
both Evangelists, he was born of the womb of the Virgin? Finally, 
both Evangelists, even within the compass of their genealogical 
tables, give us to understand that Jesus was not the son of Joseph 
by natural parentage (Matt. i. 16 ; Luke iii. 23). Theological pre- 
possessions ought not to introduce contradictions into the sacred 
text when these in reality do not exist. 

We now consider the family-tree in the Gospel of Matthew by 
itself. There can be no doubt, according to Matt. i. 16, that 
the family-tree given by the Evangelist is that of Joseph, who, 
according to him (comp. i. 25), was the legal father of Jesus. 
In order to prove the correctness of this family-tree by itself, we 
have at present two helps ; first the narratives of the Old Testa- 
ment, in so far as these exhibit the descendants of David; and 
second, the key given to the interpretation of the genealogy by 
Matthew himself, i.17. The Old Testament parallel extends 
from Abraham to Zerubbabel (Matt. i. 2—13; we may compare 
Gen. xxi. 2; xxv. 25, 26; xxxv. 23; xxxviii. 29, 30; xlvi. 12; 
Ruth iv. 18—22; 1 Chron. iii. 1—19). With the following 
exceptions the different members agree exactly ; between Joram 
and Uzziah the three members Ahaziah, Joash, and Amaziah 
are wanting (2 Kings viii. 24; 1 Chron. iii. 11; 2 Chron. xxii. 
1, 11; xxiv. 27; xxvi. 1); and further, Jehoiakim is wanting 
between Josiah and Jehoiachin (ver. 11*), whereas Jehoiakim was 
the son, and Jehoiachin grandson of Josiah (2 Kings xxiii. 34 ; 
xxiv. 6; 1 Chron. iii. 15, 16). Finally, it may appear striking 
that none of the posterity of Zorobabel enumerated in Matt. i. 
13, ss. are named in 1 Chron. iii. 19, ss. On the other hand, 
Zorobabel is named (Matt. i. 12) the son of Shealtiel, while he 
appears in 1 Chron. iii. 19 as the son of Pedaiah. That he in 
some sense was, or was called the son of Shealtiel, appears from 
his contemporary, the prophet Haggai (i. 1, 12, 14; 1i. 3), and 
also from Ezra iii. 2,8; v. 2; Neh. xii. 1. What now is the 





* The expression rods ddeAgods is best explained of the uncles of Jehoiachin, 
the full brothers of his father Jehoiakim (1 Chron. iii. 15), and their descendants, 
of some kind or other, according to a usage which occurs in the Old Testament, for 
example, of Abraham, in reference to his nephew Lot (Gen. xiii. 8; xiv. 16), and 
of Jacob, in reference to Laban (Gen. xxix. 12-15), and which was sanctioned, in 
regard to one of these uncles, in reference to his royal successor Zedekiah, in the 
Old Testament passage 2 Chron. xxxvi. 10. Compare 2 Kings xxiv. 17, Jerem. 
xxxvii. 1. That Jehoiachin had full brothers, appears to me, after the investiga- 
tions of Ebrard (Wissenschaftliche Kritik der Evangel. Geschichte, S. 201), to be 
very doubtful, as the words 132 7P7¥, 1 Chron. iii. 16, are obviously, as appears 
from the connection, a later addition. On the other hand, I cannot with Kuinoel 
and Fritzsche regard the xa) rods ddeAgovs abrod as not genuine. 
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cause of these irregularities and departures from the Old Testa- 
ment text? The reason cannot possibly be ignorance in the case 
of one who, like Matthew, is quite remarkable for the use which 
he makes of the Old Testament. Can it be indifference? This, 
in like manner, is in the highest degree improbable. Mean- 
while, for the purpose of wine oe annihilating such a suspicion, 
the author, fortunately, at the conclusion of his genealogy has 
indicated himself the grounds of his procedure. In summing up 
the generations whom he had mentioned, he says, ‘So all the 
generations from Abraham to David are fourteen generations, 
and from David until the carrying away into Babylon are four- 
teen generations, and from the carrying away into Babylon unto 
Christ are fourteen generations.’ ‘Thus it 1s very clear in the 
first instance that, according to the author, great stress is laid 
upon the circumstance that in the three mentioned periods there 
are named exactly fourteen generations, neither more nor less. 
Great difficulty, however, is experienced as to the way in which 
the fourteen generations are made up. From Abraham to David 
inclusive there are exactly fourteen generations; from David 
exclusive to Jehoiachin inclusive, there are again fourteen gene- 
rations ; but from Jehoiachin exclusive to Jesus inclusive there 
are only thirteen generations. The author, therefore, must have 
counted in some other way than we do, for no one will admit that, 
after he had taken the trouble to count up fourteen generations for 
each of the three periods, he counted wrong. I pass over the expe- 
dient of inserting Jehoiachim between Josiah and Jehoiachin, which 
occurs in several late MSS,™ and has been defended in recent 
times by Rinck." I have as little favour for the view of Ebrard, 
who, in order to obtain the fourteenth generation of the third 
series, reckons the Mary mentioned in Matt. i. 16 as a separate 
generation. For it is manifest from the connection that Mary is 
mentioned here only for the purpose of showing that Jesus is by 
nature the son of Mary, and not of Joseph; and how could any 
one reckon father and mother as two separate generations! The 
genealogist, however, must have reckoned up in such a way as 
that at least one concluding member,’ either that of the first or 
of the second series, either David or Jehoiachin, was counted 





m They read—'Iwouds 3¢ éyyévnce Tov lwaxelu’ "lwaxeip 5t eyyévnce Thy lexovidy 
K.T.A. 

» ‘Contested passages in the Life of Jesus,’ p. 22. 

° Olshausen, Meyer, and others count both concluding members double, and 
thus obtain the following division of the family-tree: From Abraham to David in- 
clusive, fourteen generations; from David inclusive to Josiah inclusive, fourteen 
generations; from Josiah inclusive to Joseph inclusive, fourteen generations. “A 
fourth and new series in this case begins with Jesus, who stands alone. But this 
division is inadmissible, inasmuch as while the éws ‘ to’ (verse 17) always includes 
the member which it introduces, Christ is excluded as a member standing by itself. 
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double for the purpose of bringing out his three times fourteen 
generations. We may designate the former view as that which 
is now generally adopted, according to which the second series is 
closed with Josiah, and the third opened with Jehoiachin. It is 
usual to adduce in defence of this the double mention of David (ver. 
17) ; thus Fritzsche, De Wette, and others. Only one does not 
see how anything of the kind can with good reason be deduced from 
this verse. For on the one hand the double mention of David (‘ to 
David—from David’) was necessarily demanded by the thought 
which it was intended to express; and, on the other hand, the 
removal to Babylon is in like manner doubled, and for the same 
reason. We rather agree with Strauss, who maintains a double 
reckoning of Jehoiachin, first at the conclusion of the second, and 
then at the commencement of the third series. This way of reckon- 
ing is proved even by ver. 17. According to this verse the second 
series concludes with the ‘ removal,’ as the ‘ until’ must always, for 
the sake of symmetry, be taken inclusively. Finally, the wera rav 
weToxeciay BaBuadvos ‘after the removal to Babylon’ (ver. 12) is 
expressly in favour of this construction of the ‘until.’ The ‘re- 
moval’ is therefore to be considered as a component member, and 
the concluding member of the second series ; and consequently 
Jehoiachin, who here represents the captivity, must also be re- 
garded as a component member, and as the last member of the 
same series. But which ever member be counted double, David 
or Jehoiachin, the ad of the 17th verse is twice used inclusive, 
viz., before Abraham, and either before David or before the 
removal to Babylon, and only once exclusive ; otherwise more than 
fourteen generations would be included in the series beginning 
with this exclusive ‘ from.’ Last of all it is clear (and this, as far 
as our investigation is concerned, is a matter of some importance) 
that in regard to the historical contents of the family register 
before us, it is altogether a matter of indifference which member 
we consider as having been counted double by the genealogist. 

A further inquiry remains: why did the genealogist fix upon 
fourteen generations for each of the three series into which he 
divided the family-tree of Jesus? The reason of this may be, 
and has been found, first, in the number 14 itself; second, in 
its composition, 2% 7; third, in the number 42, which results 
* from the multiplication of fourteen by three; fourth, in the cir- 
cumstance that the same number (14) is repeated exactly three 
times; finally, that the same number is generally repeated in 
certain series, which are fixed by other reasons. In regard to 
the first, the number 14, which has no other importance attached 
to it, must, in this case, be regarded as having been selected 
for no other reason than that the Hebrew letters which compose 
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the word David, when treated as numerals, make up fourteen. 
In this case we should have before us an instance of the trifling 
so frequently made use of by the Rabbis, an instance very 
obscure in itself, and one which, in the case of our Evangelist, 
is incapable of proof. In regard to the second, we observe that 
it is contrary to the text, which speaks not of twice seven, but 
of fourteen. As to the third, Origen found, according to his 
allegorical exposition of the three times fourteen generations in 
which Christ came, an allusion to the forty-two encampments by 
which the people after they had left Egypt reached the land of 
promise. But the text speaks neither of encampments nor of 
the number 42, but of three times fourteen. As to the fourth, 
the number 3 is no doubt a sacred one; but the question may 
be asked whether in this case it has not been selected for special 
reasons connected with the thing itself. And in reality this is 
the case. Along with the history of the family of David it was 
intended at the same time to give the epochs of the whole Israel- 
itish history ; the latter of which is so frequently, and even to the 
last degree, identical with the former. ‘The threefold division, 
therefore, which is expressly mentioned in ver. 17, originated 
altogether in an internal cause : the first period is from Abraham 
to king David, the second from David to the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, and the third and last from the Babylonish captivity to 
Jesus the Messiah. The two epochs within the history from 
Abraham to Jesus are, therefore, the time of the reign of King 
David, 7. e., the youth of the Israelitish kingdom generally, and 
next, the Babylonish captivity. It is for the sake of the idea 
referred to in this epoch that at ver. 17 we find, instead of the 
person of Jehoiachin, the removal to Babylon, which, for the 
same reason, is mentioned within the family-tree (ver. 11 and 12) ; 
for the same reason David alone is honoured with the name of 
king (ver. 6). It is scarcely possible to discover a synopsis, 
arranged into periods, of Israelitish history more strictly in 
accordance with facts, or entering more fully into the spirit of 
the history. The internal agreement and connection, moreover, of 
these three periods is intended to be indicated, according to the 
manner of the Hebrews, which delights in an external even in a 
chronological parallelism, by the similarity of the generations 
which make up these periods. But as there is in reality only a 
general, not a perfect correspondence, it was necessary to have 
recourse to an artificial construction. The period which con- 
tained the smallest number of generations was naturally laid 
down as a basis; because had one been selected for this pur- 
pose which contained the largest number, it would have been 
necessary, for the purpose of preserving the similarity of the 
numbers, to have added to the other periods generations origi- 
nally 
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nally strange to the family-tree. Such a period was that from 
Abraham to David, which also recommended itself as being the 
first in point of time. As this comprehended exactly fourteen 
generations, according to the Old Testament, the number 14 was 
laid down as the fundamental number. And as the other two 
contained more than fourteen yeveai, it was necessary to leave out 
of them several individual members. The explanation, there- 
fore, is very simple why the four members,’ Ahaziah, Joash, 
Amaziah, Jehoiakim, are omitted, in reference to the narratives 
of the Old Testament, in the period from David to the Babylonish 
captivity. The omission of these names did not proceed from 
ignorance or negligence, but from design, and from the wish to 
exhibit a complete artificially arranged scheme. The same reason 
also affords the simplest explanation of another abbreviation of 
the family-tree. Among the descendants of Zerubbabel, quoted in 
Matt. i. 13, sq., there occur none of those that are recorded in 
1 Chron. iii. 19, sq., while the family-tree of Zerubbabel given in 
Chronicles and other places, is altogether incomplete, containing, 
as it does, only the names of his immediate sons, and then con- 
tinuing his family only through the posterity of one of these, viz. 
Hananiah. At the same time it may also be maintained that 
the Abiud mentioned by Matthew as Zerubbabel’s son, is only 
another name for one of his sons mentioned in Chronicles dif- 
ferent from Hananiah. On comparing the table in Matthew with 
the Old Testament narratives, we must hence conclude that the 
few points in which they differ may easily be explained by a 
favourite practice which the Jews at that time adopted in genea- 
logical matters ; and that this portion of the Evangelist’s work 
exhibits in other respects deep and uniformly correct historical 
views, and a perfect knowledge of the events of history. We 





P The question may be asked, whether there is not also a special reason why pre- 
cisely these four members are omitted? Is such a_reason to be found in their un- 
godliness (as Lightfoot, Ebrard, and others maintain)? or is their omission simply 
accidental, it being necessary that some four members must be omitted in this 
series ? Several, however (De Wette, Fritzsche, Strauss), maintain that the genealo- 
gist omitted the three members Ahaziah, Joash, and Amaziah, because he had 
inadvertently identified, in consequence of the similarity of the sound, the Ahaziah, 
who was called Ochaziah by the Septuagint, with Oziah. This supposition is 
neither probable in itself nor is it rendered necessary by the design of the author 
to exhibit exactly fourteen generations. An artificially constructed genealogy, 
analogous to that before us, 1s quoted by Schottgen, from the Synopsis of Sohar, 
p. 132, n, 18:—* From Abraham to Solomon there are fifteen generations, and at 
that time the moon was full. From Solomon to Zedekiah there are again fifteen 
generations, and at that time the moon was done, and Zedekiah’s eyes were put out.’ 
Attention is here directed to the fact, that fifteen generations were twice repeated. 
Lightfoot, on the passage, gives several other instances of artificially arranged 
genealogies: in interpreting old genealogies of that date, regard must be had not 
to the present time and its genealogical practices, but to the requirements and the 
customs of the people and the time with which the genealogies to be explained 
are more immediately connected. 
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have no opportunity of judging of the correctness of the names 
which occur in the genealogy after Zerubbabel, by means of the 
Old Testament, which conveys no information whatever as to the 
events of this period, or by any other means except the narratives 
preserved by the Evangelists. 

We now proceed to the consideration of the family-tree of Jesus 
given by the Evangelist Luke (iii. 23-38), for the purpose, in the 
first instance, of expounding it by itself. The Old Testament 

rallel reaches here from Adam to Nathan the son of David (ver. 
31-38). For in Luke the descent of Jesus from David is not 
deduced through Solomon, but through Nathan. The numbers 
from Adam to Abraham harmonise exactly with Gen. y. xi. 10, ss. ; 
Cainan (ver. 36) is, as we have seen, added from the Septuagint. 
The members from Abraham to David are the same as in Matthew. 
It is clear, from 2 Sam. v. 14, 1 Chron. iii. 5, xv. 4, that David 
had a son called Nathan. The later members of the house of 
Nathan are not known to us from the Old Testament, except that 
from Zechariah xii. 10-12 we learn that the family in later times 
must have been in a flourishing condition. It is decidedly a 
matter of importance, finally, in what manner the introductor 
clause of the family-tree (ver. 23) ought to be read and connected. 
In whatever way the words before wv % may be explained, it is very 
obvious that the expression @v vids x. 7. A, qualifies the main clause 
av woe érav tpaxovra. But which is the correct reading? that of 
the textus recept., dv, ws évouilero, vids Lwon® rou “HAi x. 7.4. 
which is also the reading of the Cod. A., or dy vids, ws évouiZero, 
tov ‘lwong, rov “Hai x.r.A., which is the reading of the Cod. B. 
and of others? (Schulz and Lachmann)'. The difference between 
the two readings consists, on the one hand, in the position of ws 
évoiZero, before or after vids, and, on the other, in the insertion or 
omission of the article* rod before "Iwouip. We unhesitatingly 
prefer the reading of the Cod. B. Lachmann, who weighs the ex- 
ternal authorities, pronounces in favour of the same view which we 
adopt in his last large edition, whereas the reading of the textus 
recept. stands in his small edition. We must notice the incon- 
gruity of not admitting the article rov before "Iwonp, which is 
connected externally and internally with his reading. It is further 
to be observed that the same Cod, B., which we follow here, 





4 Compare the author’s Synopsis, p. 123. Here I defend the reading, Ka} airds 
dv, 6 "Inoods apxduevos Goel érav tpidxovra, in the sense, ‘And he was, namely 
Jesus, at the beginning, about thirty years old.’ 

' The reading of some Cod., ds evoulfero elva vids *Iwaohp, is at all events a 
correction. 

* In addition to the authorities mentioned by David Schulz in favour of our 
reading, may be mentioned Julius Africanus, as given by Eusebius, The latter 
cites the passage of Luke literally thus :—é 5¢ Aoukas avdradw* ds iv (= dv) vids, 
ds évoul(ero (kai yap kal rodro xpogrlOnat) Tod "lwohp Tov ‘HAL x.7.A.» He thus read 
the article rou before Iwano. 
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contains the correct reading of the preceding words, placing the 
dpxounevos before wo érav reaxovra (comp, p. 17, n.2). It may 
be established, on the following internal reasons, that the article 
ought to be placed before ’Iwong. If the article be wanting before 
*Iwong, the following rou cannot naturally be considered in any 
other light than as qualifying the immediately preceding ‘I wong, 
and so on through all the numbers of the family-tree, so that the 
rov before Seo can in like manner be considered only as qualifying 
the ’Adzu. Imust, however, seriously doubt whether a Monotheist 
would write Ada 6 Scot in the specific sense: Adam, whose being 
proceeded directly from God, who was created by God. It is the 
circumstance that the noun which stands in the genitive is not a 
man but God that occasions the difficulty. At least, if that thought 
were intended to be expressed by itself, any one would expect that 
vids or some similar term would be expressly added. Any one, 
for example, would explain the expression, 4 "Inoots Hv tov Seni, 
Jesus stood in the closest connection with Gud, not Jesus descended 
from God. ‘This latter sense is rendered the more natural one in 
the passage before us by the words occurring in a family-tree. 
And no unprejudiced person will deny that the expression is still 
awkward and hard enough. The question therefore may be asked, 
Is no other easier construction possible? This is the case if we 
consider as genuine the reading rov I wong, which is at least equally 
well supported as the other. For in this case we would consider 
all the genitives from rov "Iwong as co-ordinate with each other, 
and dependent upon vidos: being a son‘ (a descendant) of Joseph, 
Of Hii... cess. , of Adam, of God. And if vios can be supplied to 
the expression rod Szov from the preceding context, every difficulty 
is removed. The importance of our reading, which has not hitherto 
been sufficiently attended to, in regard to the decision of our genea- 
logical question, will be better seen after we have compared with 
each other the two family-trees which we have considered apart. 
On comparing the two family-trees, the first thing that strikes 
us is that the family-tree of Jesus in Matthew is carried up only 
to Abraham, while that in Luke is carried up to Adam, and even 
to God. Matthew himself (i. 1) announces the design of his family- 
tree. It is to show that Jesus Christ was the son of David, the son 
of Abraham ; that is, that Christ in regard to his descent was the 
Messiah according to Old Testament prophecy, and was intended 
in the first_ instance for the posterity of Abraham, or the Jews. 
His form of the family-table is in accordance with the fact, which 
is also established on other grounds, that his sy 7 was designed 
for Jewish Christians. When Luke, on the other hand, shows that 





‘ The general sense of vids, descendant, is sufficiently well known from the Old 
Testament; still we may compare the expressions vids Aavid, vids "ABpadu, which 
can scarcely be interpreted of an immediate sonship. 
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Jesus, the son of David, was the son of Adam, or of the man from 
whom all others descend, and consequently the son of God, he 
intends to intimate that Jesus in respect of his descent is the 
Messiah, and intended for ail the children of Adam, according to 
a purpose formed by God himseif when he created this Adam. 
Luke proclaims the announcement of Paul the Apostle of the 
Gentiles (1 Tim. ii. 4): It is the will of God “ that al/ men be 
saved and come to the knowledge of the truth.” The universal 
aspect of his Gospel shines forth in his family-table. We thus see 
that the form of the two family-trees results from the whole spirit 
of the Gospels in which they occur. 

Another difference is that the family-tree in Matthew is arti- 
ficially divided into three periods of fourteen generations, while 
that in Luke runs straight on without any such division. Even 
this division might be more agreeable to J ewish than to Grecian 
taste. Some people, however, have 1, that they discovered 
in Luke a similar relation of numbers. If we count the numbers 
mentioned by him from Jesus inclusive to God inclusive, we obtain 
seventy-seven, that is" exactly seven times eleven members. We 
may venture, on very good grounds, to consider this number as 
accidental. For not to mention that God can scarcely be consi- 
dered as standing entirely in the same position as the other mem- 
bers, the number seventy-seven as a whole is by no means an 
important number ; and there is no trace whatever in the plan of 
the family-tree, direct or indirect, that in the passage before us it 
is divided into eleven single hebdomades. This view would scarcely 
have been taken up had it not been occasioned by the constant 
comparison of the family-tree in Luke with that in Matthew, with 
which, however, the number seven has nothing to do. So far the 
comparison of the two family-trees occasions in reality no difficulty. 
The difficulty originating from their comparison consists rather 
entirely in this, that the two family-tables agree literally only the 
length of David, and that from him downwards to Joseph and 
Jesus they seem to separate altogether from each other ; the family 





" Thus also Strobel: ‘An attempt towards a Scriptural understanding of the 
family register of Jesus,’ in the periodical for general Lutheran theology, by D. 
Rudelbach and D. Guerike, 1840, pt. iii. p. 5, sq. On the supposition that the genealogy 
is constructed upon the number seven, he bases his whole theory,—a theory which 
is peculiar to himself, and which is, we must add, in the highest degree unfortunate,— 
that Luke, for the sake of the number seven, introduced into his family-tree the 
five members, which originally did not belong to it, viz. God, Cainan (or 36), 
Shealtiel, Zerubbabel, the three last of which may have been borrowed from the 
family-tree in Matthew. These were added ‘in form,’ or ‘in name,’ for they had 
no connection whatever with the family the history of which was to be detailed ;— 
tricks upon which one cannot spend a thought, and the credibility of which is 
opposed even by the text itself. To shorten a family-tree, and to lengthen it by 
falee members, are two very different things: of the former there are many examples 
among the Hebrews; while the latter is unknown in any writer who possesses a 
knowledge of his subject, and is in its very nature inconceivable. 
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of Jesus in Matthew being carried down through Solomon and his 
posterity, and that in Luke through Nathan and his posterity, 
and consequently through names entirely different. How can the 
family-tree of the same individual from David downwards be thus 
different, and be correct both times? This is the peculiar problem 
presented for the consideration of the harmonist of our genealogical 
tables. ‘Towards the solution of it some progress has we trust 
been made in the preceding observations ; the solution, however, 
has been not unfrequently disturbed, rendered difficult, or hindered, 
by the influence of other questions, to which we shall shortly advert. 

It is obvious from ch. i. 16, that Matthew gives us the family- 
tree of Joseph ; and it is only necessary to determine whether the 
genealogy in Luke is also that of Joseph or that of Mary. The 
amily-tree of Jesus must be carried up either through Joseph the 
father, or through Mary the mother ; there are therefore only two 
possible cases in solving the above problem : first, it is the family- 
tree of Joseph that we have in Luke as well as in Matthew ; 
second, while Matthew gives the family-tree of Joseph, we have in 
Luke the family-tree of Mary. Both suppositions ion in reality 
been adopted. We shall consider, in the first instance, the former 
supposition, according to which we have before us two family-trees 
of Joseph ; at the same time observing, that from the time of 
Julius Africanus till the present day this supposition has possessed 
altogether a traditionary character. 

For the purpose of enabling us to get a documentary view of the 
penn we shall set down in the form of a table the members 
rom David downwards, as given by Matthew and Luke :— 


MatrTHeEw. LuKE. MATTHEW. LUKE. 
1. Solomon. 1, Nathan. 6. Asor. 23. Rhesa. 
2. Rehoboam. 2. Matthatha, 7. Zadoe. 24, Johanna, 
3. Abijah. 3. Mainan. 8. Achim. 25. Juda. 
4, Asa, 4, Melea. 9. Eliud. 26. Joseph. 
5. Jehosaphat. 5. Eliakim. 10. Eleazar. 27. Semei. 
6. Jehoram. 6. Jonan. 11. Matthan. 28. Mattathias, 
7. Uzziah. 7. Joseph, 12. Jacob. 29. Maath, 
8. Jotham. 8. Juda. 13. Joseph. 30. Nagge. 
9. Ahaz. 9. Simeon. 14. Jesus. 31. Esli. 
10. Hezekiah. 10. Levi. 32, Nahum. 
11. Manasseh. 11. Matthat. 33, Amos. 
12. Ammon, 12. Jorim. 34. Mattathias. 
13, Josiah. 13. Eliezer. 35. Joseph. 
14, Jechoniah. 14. Jose, 36. rae 
. 15. Er. 37. Melchi. 
(Babylonish Cap- 16 Blmodam. 38. Levi. 
tivity.) 17. Kosam. 39. Matthat, 
1. Jechoniah. 18. Addis. 40. Heli. 
2. Salathiel. 19. Melchi. 41. Joseph (ds évo- 
3. Zorobabel. 20. Neri. lero). 
4. Abiud. 21. Salathiel. 42. Jesus, 
5. Eliakim. 22. Zorobabel. 
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As, according to the supposition which we have first to inves- 
aigate, the family-tree of Joseph is given by Luke as well as by 

atthew, it is necessary to explain how Joseph, according to 
Matthew, descended from one father, and so on up to David or 
Zorobabel, from one set of ancestors ; but according to Luke, who 
tells us that Joseph’s father was Heli, from another father and 
another set of ancestors. It is necessary further to inquire, whether 
the Salathiel and Zorobabel mentioned in both family-trees are, as 
is frequently maintained, the same persons or not? and if they 
are, how it comes to pass that their ancestors, too, as far up as 
David, have entirely different names? We shall in the first in- 
stance illustrate the former point, which is also the more important 
of the two. 

There are two ways of getting quit of the difficulty under the 
above-mentioned supposition, that the family-tree of Joseph is given 
both times. Recourse has been had to the hypothesis of a widow 
marrying the brother of her late husband, or to that of ner 3 
Julius Africanus, in Eusebius, is in favour of the former hypothesis. 
He supposes that Heli, whose brother is the Jacob mentioned by 
Matthew, married and died without leaving children; that conse- 
quently this his brother Jacob married his widow, for the purpose 
of raising up to him seed (Deut. xxv. 5-10). Joseph, the legal 
father of Jesus, he conceives sprang ftom this marriage ; by law 
he was the son of Heli, and by nature the son of Jacob. Luke 
may have hence given the legal, and Matthew the natural family- 
tree of Joseph. The reverse has also been maintained, which, as 
far as regards the common difficulties that have called forth the 
hypothesis, comes to the same thing, viz., that Matthew has the 
legal and Luke the natural family-tree of Joseph ; and that there- 
fore it is not Jacob but Heli that is the brother-in-law. But still 
if Jacob and Heli were full brothers or cousins, their family-tree 
upwards must have been the same. For the purpose of helping to 
get out of this difficulty, it has been conjectured that they were 
only step-brothers, and that too by the mother’s side, so that their 
fathers may have belonged to entirely different families. In this 
form the whole hypothesis is so completely complicated, that it 
appears very improbable. Besides it is not at all established, 
nay, it appears to me,, according to the spirit of the law, to be 
extremely doubtful that the step-brother on the mother’s side was 
under any obligation to marry his step-brother’s widow. And 
though this were established, the son by this marriage (according 
to Gen. xxv. 6) could be placed only in the Jegal family-tree. In 
order to explain how he could be placed also in the natural family- 
tree, it would be necessary finally to concede that the genealogist 
who furnished the latter was either himself ignorant of this mar- 
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riage with a brother-in-law, or designedly kept out of view its 
legal consequences. The hypothesis of adoption is a much simpler 
one. If Joseph was adopted either by Jacob or by Heli, his na- 
tural and his legal family-tree would of course be entirely different ; 
only the circumstance of Joseph occurring in both family-trees is 
attended again with difficulties. In want of a better explanation, 
we would hence keep by this hypothesis, provided we were satisfied 
on sufficient grounds as to the credibility of the family-trees. 

We turn now to those who maintain that in Luke we have the 
family-tree not of Joseph but of Mary. It is at once evident that 
according to this view, which at present is not unfrequently de- 
fended, every difference between Matthew and Luke disappears at 
once, without its being necessary to have recourse to any hypothesis 
whatever. The only point therefore for consideration is, Does the 
text of Luke permit or demand this view ? 

The rod before Hai one would say might naturally be used of 
a son-in-law: Jesus was a son as was supposed of Joseph, who 
was a son-in-law of Heli, who was a son PP Matthat, who was a 
son of Levi, &c. In this case Heli would really be the father of 
Mary, and the genealogy given by Luke would be that of the 
latter. Now, according to strict grammar, it has long been ob- 
served that the article with the genitive of a proper name, which 
is added to another proper name, ought not, as the early gram- 
marians empirically asserted, to be supplemented by the expres- 
sion vics, or such like; that in this case nothing is to be supplied 
at all, but that the second genitive with the article expresses the 
whole idea ; that the formula denotes an intimate relation and con- 
nection between two persons which may be closer or more distant ; 
and that hence the relation of a friend, for example, in the well- 
known expression Eusebius Pamphili, ordinarily however the 
nearest relation of connection, or that of a son and child, may be 
what was intended to be expressed. There can be no doubt, 
therefore, that the rod Hai may in itself denote the relation of a 
son-in-law. This construction of the expression, however, is not 
a natural one, and it is absolutely excluded by the immediate 
connection. It is impossible that in a family-table, in which only 
real or legal ancestors are introduced, any importance should be 
attached to the mere relation of affinity; and it is in the highest 
degree unlikely that the rod should be used upwards of seventy 
times of the proper relations of a son, and once of the relation of 
a son-in-law. Tf we connect immediately the rot with the pre- 
ceding *Iwong, and at the same time keep by the supposition that 
it is the family-tree of Mary that is given, it would be better to 
have recourse to the hypothesis which assumes that Joseph, the 
son-in-law, is at the same time the legal son of Heli; in this case, 
Q2 * this 
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this ro would be explained in the same way as those which follow. 
It was in this way that the hypothesis advanced by Epiphanius, 
Olshausen, and others originated, that Mary was an heiress, that 
is, one who had no brothers, whose husband according to the law 
(Num. xxxvi. 6; Neh. vii. 63; comp. Ezra ii. 61) must belong 
to the same family and be introduced into her family register. 
A very ingenious conjecture! Irrespective, however, of the fact 
that the quality of Mary as an heiress cannot be proved, and that 
we generally are in utter ignorance as to whether the law in regard 
to an heiress continued to be observed till the time of Jesus, 
it would again be remarkable that the same Joseph should occur 
also in the family-tree of Matthew, more especially as this evan- 
gelist, if he knew of it, would have been the first to pay regard 
to this Jewish custom. After all, this whole hypothesis very for- 
tunately is unnecessary as far as we are concerned, inasmuch as 
we have already seen that the rov before Hai does not qualify 
*Iwon, but that the genitive rau “Hai is immediately dependent on 
vios, and is thus co-ordinate with "I wong. 

The correctness of this explanation, and at the same time the 
necessity of holding that Luke has given the family-tree of Mary, 
will become still further evident after we have ascertained the 
exact import of ws évouifero. We have already seen (p. 210), 
that this clause ought to be read according to the Codd. after 
vios. Before vids it would indeed give no sense. For rightl 
construed, it would in this case refer to the whole family-table ; 
and its import would be that this family-table could be applied to 
Jesus only popularly and erroneously. 'To exhibit as legitimate a 
family-tree which in the same sentence, as is expressly affirmed, 
is considered, only erroneously, to be a correct one, would be such 
a blunder as never saw its equal. On behalf of the assertion that 
such absurdities are not uncommon in the Evangelists, it will not 
do to appeal for the sake of example to the genealogy in Mat- 
thew on the ground that the family-tree of Joseph is there given, 
while at the same time it is added (ver. 16) that Jesus was not 
the son of Joseph, but the son of Mary. For the explanation is 
immediately given (Matt. i. 24, 25) why the family-tree of Joseph 
is recorded, viz. that Joseph recognized Jesus as his legal son. 
Had Luke intended, as Matthew did, to give the legal family-tree 
of Jesus, instead of ws évouilero, as was thought, regarded, he 
would have written some such phrase as av xata vouov vids’ Iwong, 
x. 7. A. If, however, we are compelled on internal evidence to reject 
the position of the ds évouigero before vids, and to adopt the other 
reading, which is supported by particularly clear evidence, vids 
ws évouifero, every unprejudiced reader, partly on the logical 
ground just mentioned, and partly because he has already — 
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from the two first chapters of this same Gospel of Luke that Jesus 
was in reality not the son of Joseph but the son of Mary, will refer 
the ws évouigero only to one, and that the first member of the 
family-tree tod “Iwonp. Luke intends to say: inasmuch as he 
(Jesus) was a son, as was supposed (but in reality of Mary), of 
Heli, &e. Instead of ds vouiero rov "Iwsnp, he might have added 
also rjs Magias; but he preferred expressly contradicting the 
common idea that Jesus was the real son of Joseph. From this 
construction of the verse the consequence necessarily follows that 
Luke gives the family-tree of Mary, and that Heli is to be regarded 
as her father.—In what follows we shall defend this position, 
which is so decidedly in favour of our question, against certain 
objections, and shall confirm it by several other reasons. 

The only one of the objections adduced which has not been 
examined is, that no regard was paid in Jewish genealogies to the 
female line. That it was not so ordinarily is quite correct.* But 
that the family of the mother was never and nowhere recorded is 
altogether false.Y And an exception to this rule must necessarily 
exist in the case before us, in which Jesus, whose family-tree it is 
intended to give, is admitted to have had no human father. It is 
evident from Luke’s own Gospel (Luke i. 32 ; comp. ver. 35) that 
that evangelist does not conceive that there is any contradiction 
between i esus being descended from David and having no human 
father of his own. 

Having set aside this objection, we now proceed to the other 
reasons which go to prove that Luke intended to give the family- 
tree of Mary. 1. When we meet with two different family-trees 
of one and the same person, the supposition which at first we are 
most naturally led to entertain, if we have not @ priori strong 
suspicions as to their credibility, is that this difference ought to be 
explained by the one being the family-tree of the father and the 
other that of the mother. And as the family-tree in Matthew is 
undoubtedly that of Joseph the legal father of Jesus, the one in 
Luke will be considered as that of Mary his mother. 2. Jesus, as 
the son of Joseph, was the son of David according to law; as the 
son of Mary, he was so according tonature. Jesus therefore was 
not only according to law but also according to nature of the seed 





* Bava Bathra, fol. 110,a: Genus patris vocatur genus, genus matris non vocatur 
genus: the family of the father is called a family, the family of the mother is not 
called a family. Comp. Lightfoot on Matt. chap. i. 16. 

¥ Bereschih, R. 30: Ego assurrexi ei, qui ipse de Juda, ego vero de Benjamin; et 
ipse ex masculis Juda ego vero ex feminis: ‘I rose up to him who am from Judah, 
and I from Benjamin; and he from the males of Judah, I from the females.’ 
Especially compare the life of the contemporary Josephus: irdpxw 8 xal rod BaotAr- 


kov yévous ard Tis ntpds: ‘I am descended from the royal family by the mother's 
side.’ ‘ 
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of David, to which the promise belonged. Even the choice made 
by the Evangelists between these two genealogies of Jesus, either 
of which would have been admissible, is most intimately connected 
with the spirit and character of their gospels. Matthew, as we 
have seen, has not only constructed his family-tree in accordance 
with the wants of the Jewish mind, but he also exhibits the de- 
scent of Jesus from David by the family of his legal father, be- 
cause in Jewish family-trees the greatest importance was attached 
to the family of the father. The anti-Judaic design of the family- 
tree in Luke moreover is obvious, not only from the absence of 
these marks, but also emphatically from the presence of criteria 
of an opposite kind ; and more especially from this, that the descent 
of Jesus from David is exhibited in the way of nature through his 
mother Mary. In intimate connection with this is the fact that 
Matthew, in his history of the childhood of Jesus, gives great 
prominence to the apparent acting of Joseph and Mary in concert ; 
while in Luke, on the other hand, Mary has more the appearance 
of acting alone. 3. Mary, in the Gospel according to Luke, is 
exhibited by all traces, irrespective even of this family-tree, as 
belonging to the family of David. This appears indirectly even 
from Luke ii. 4, 5. Strauss uses this passage as the strongest 
argument against the Davidic descent of Mary. He says in the 
second edition of the Life of Jesus (vol. i. p. 165): ‘the clause, 
Luke ii. 4, avéGn 32 xai Twang, dia 1d elvar addy €& oinod nal watoias 
Aavid dmoypaacbar ovv Magiau x.7.., when instead of adrov the 
author could so easily have written adrovs if he had entertained a 
single thought as to the descent of Mary from David, is decisive 
against the possibility of referring the genealogy of Luke to Mary.’ 
It is not conceivable how adérius could have been placed here in- 
stead of aérdy, as in this case the construction of the passage must 
have been altogether different. Instead of dvé6n 32 xai "Ilwong, 
Luke would have written évé@noay 3é xai "lwon? xal Magia. But 
while no inference can be drawn from the airdv, the verse itself 
proves we believe the descent of Mary from David. The census 
at that time was taken according to families; and it was only 
the descendants of David that had to assemble in Bethlehem (Luke 
ii. 4). Now as Mary went to Bethlehem, and as the woman, 
according to the veypramg of a foreign census, occupied an inde- 
pendent footing,* she must have been a member of the family of 
David. Luke i. 27, however, is still more decisive (comp. i. 69). 
The question is asked, with what is ¢& oixov here to be construed, 
with av3pi d dvoue Iwond, or with the preceding mag%évov? Strauss 
and others are in favour of the reference to the avdpi @ dvo.2Iwong, 








* See the author’s Synopsis, p. 108. 
because 
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because this is the nearest noun. But in point of construction, the 
reference to zap$évov also is possible ;* and indeed, as far as the 
thought is concerned, is much more natural than the other. 
According to the character of the history of the childhood of 
Jesus by Luke, it was necessary that the author should take more 
pains in narrating the descent of the main person in it, Mary, 
than that of Joseph. This remark applies especially to the para- 
graph of the annunciation of Mary, which is introduced by the 
words which we are now considering (Luke i. 26, 27). And how 
can it be conceived that he who had noted the family of Elizabeth 
(Luke i. 5) should suffer to pass unnoticed the family of Mary! 
Luke i. 32, however (comp. ver. 35), may be pronounced to be 
altogether decisive. In the first mentioned of these verses David 
is termed the father of Jesus; and yet in room of the human 
father of Jesus, according to verse 35, his immediately divine 
origin must be introduced. ‘This in connection with the Gospel 
of Luke can in reality mean nothing else than that Jesus, accord- 
ing to him, was connected with the family of David through his 
mother Mary. 4. Even tradition speaks in general of the descent 
of Mary from David. Strauss himself confesses this (vol. i. p. 
162) : ‘ the theory of the Davidic descent of Mary soon (!) be- 
came common.’ He then quotes from the apocryphal writings, 
Protevangelion of James, c.i. and x., and the Gospel of the Nati- 
vity of Mary, according to which those persons designated as the 
parents of Mary, Joachim and Anna, belonged to the family of 
David ; he next quotes Justin Martyr, according to whom the Virgin 
descended from the family of David, Jacob, Isaac, and Abraham. 
More particularly, however, for the purpose of supporting a cer- 
tain misunderstood theological view, fur the purpose of finding 
in the descent of Jesus his kingly and priestly dignity, the idea 
was formed that Jesus belonged to a mixed family of the seed of 
Judah and Levi (Testament of Simeon c. 71, and above); and in 
later times, in consequence of an interpretation of Luke i. 36, 
which cannot be proved to be correct, the opinion became current 
that Mary was a relative (cvyyevns) of Elizabeth, who was a 
daughter of Aaron’s. On the contrary, even Jewish tradition” 
asserts that the Heli mentioned by Luke was the father of Mary. 
—We hope that we have proved satisfactorily enough that Luke 
gives not the family-tree of Joseph, but that of Mary, who how- 





® This connection had already been indicated by the philologist Lachmann, by 
the punctuation which he adopted: pds map@évov euynorevpevny advpl, 6 dvopa 
"Iwond, ¢€ ofkov Aavid, kal 7d dvoua Tis wapOévov Mapidu: to a virgin espoused to a 
man, whose name was Joseph, of the house of David, and the name of the virgin 
was Mary. 

> Compare Lightfoot on Luke iii. 23, 
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ever also descended from the family of David ; and in this case 
it is altogether in order that the family-trees in Matthew and in 
Luke should on the one hand not be identical, and on the other 
should run together previous to David. 

It makes a little difference if, as has been maintained, the 
Salathiel and the Zorobabel in Matthew and Luke are the same 
persons. In this case it would still be necessary to explain how 
the two family-trees could separate after these names to unite 
again in David. In favour of their identity it may be urged that 
the Salathiel of Luke happens to be removed from David by just 
about as many members as the Salathiel of Matthew; for the 
former reckoning from David, is the twenty-first member, and the 
latter the fifteenth; and therefore (if we reckon the four names 
which were designedly omitted) the nineteenth. ‘The problem to be 
solved therefore is this: in two different family-trees, somewhere 
about the same time, the time of the captivity, there are two 
persons called Salathiel, each of which has a son called Zorobabel. ° 
At the same time, if we hold them to be identical, we must renew 
the hypothesis of the marriage of a brother-in-law or that of 
adoption, with all its inconveniences. These inconveniences, 
however, are much better and more tolerable than is the assertion 
of modern critics as to the want of credibility of the family-trees 
on account of this inconceivable identity. But this supposed 
identity never can be established. What is there remarkable in 
the circumstance® that two persons of the same name should follow 
each other in two different though allied lines somewhere about 
the same time? There is nothing very remarkable in the names, 
and there is still Jess in the analysis of these names. There were, 
we must say, accidentally about the same time two Salathiels. 
Let us, instead of this, write down one of our own common names, 
two Theodores or two Gotthilfs; this is quite a common thing. 
Each of these men had a son who bore the surname Zorobabel— 


that is, born in Babylon baa yu. Even this surname is very 


natural, inasmuch as they were really born, as we know, during 
the Babylonish captivity. The pair of Salathiels and Zorobabels 
might indeed be identical as regards their name. Matthew, how- 
ever, and Luke at the same time, give their ancestors and their 

osterity ; these each time have altogether different names ; accord- 
ing to Matthew, they belong to the family of Solomon ; according 
to Luke, to that of Nathan : consequently they cannot possibly be 
identical. Such a transposition as modern criticism imagines can 
only be maintained if, on the one hand, we are already satisfied 
that the genealogies before us are throughout unworthy of credit, 





© Compare Paulus, Exeget. text book, 1 Part, p. 282 ss. 
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of the contrary of which we have seen there is satisfactory evi- 
dence ; and if, on the other hand, we give Luke the credit of being 

ossessed of so little knowledge of the Old Testament that he could 
incorporate his Salathiel and Zorobabel with the house of Na- 
than, although in reality, as any one acquainted with Old Testa- 
ment history would have told him, they belonged to that branch 
of the family of David which descended from Solomon. The 
older critics, such as Julius Africanus and others, hence univer- 
sally maintained that the two names in question were those of 
different individuals. Strauss is of the contrary opinion (vol. i., 
B 164): * When we consider the fame of Zerubbabel, the son of 

healtiel, at the time of the captivity, it is scarcely credible that 
Luke by the expression could refer to any other person than to 
him.’ Yes, Luke! who himself, as we have seen, says exactly the 
opposite. A truly strange consequence of this canon of fame it 
is, when Bruno Bauer identifies the four names which follow each 
other, Levi, Simeon, Judah, and Joseph (Luke iii. 29, 30) with 
the well-known sons of Jacob; and Amos and Nahum (ver. 25) 
with the well known prophets ; and from this very apparent com- 
bination, forms his conclusion as to the credibility of our family- 
tree.—This is what is called historical criticism. 

We now draw the result of our investigation. Both family- 
trees, the one in Matthew as far as Zerubbabel, and the one in 
Luke as far as Nathan, show an intimate knowledge and a careful 
use of Old Testament narratives. We are at present altogether 
destitute of any independent authority by which to examine the 
names which occur after these; but their entire difference from 
each other is explained by the supposition which is confirmed by 
the text itself, and by the connection of the corresponding evange- 
lists, that Matthew gives the family-tree of Joseph, the legal 
father of Jesus, and Luke that of Mary his mother. There is 
hence not only no contradiction between their mutual testimony, 
but they bear even in particular points manifold traces of authen- 
ticity. The general reasons to which we adverted in our intro- 
ductory remarks become hence possessed of great power. ‘These 
led us to expect a historically guaranteed view of the family-tree 
of Jesus, and certainly not such a one as was fabricated within 
the Christian Church, either intentionally or unintentionally, out 
of the fictions of tradition. 
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CALVIN AS A COMMENTATOR. 
By the Rev. F. W. Gorcn, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin. 


Ir has been, at least in some respects, a misfortune to the interests 
of biblical learning that the name of the great reformer of Geneva 
has been always associated with a certain system of doctrines, 
and with the adherents of that system. With the correctness or 
incorrectness of those doctrinal views, which even in the lifetime of 
Calvin acquired the name of Calvinism, we are not now concerned. 
The Journal of Sacred Literature is not, we conceive, a fit place 
for the discussion of such questions. But the writer of the Insti 
tutes certainly has other claims on the attention and gratitude of 
succeeding generations than those which arise from his researches 
into systematic theology ; and these claims have been not unfre- 
quently passed by or depreciated just in proportion as the others 
have been brought prominently into view. The world-wide fame 
of Calvin rests principally, almost exclusively, on the systematic 
form in which he arranged the doctrines of the Christian religion. 
How few comparatively amongst biblical students of the present 
day know anything of Calvin as a commentator, and how much 
smaller was even that small number fifteen or twenty years ago ? 
Indeed, until within that period, it was scarcely possible that it 
should be otherwise, at least in this country. The works of Calvin 
were rarely to be obtained except in a set of expensive folio 
volumes. ‘The labours of an earlier generation in rendering the 
Commentaries of Calvin into English had lost their effect both on 
account of the scarcity of the translations themselves, and the ob- 
soleteness of the sel in which they were written. It is to the 
theologians of Germany that the honour is due of having called 
back the attention of the Christian world to the exegetical writings 
of the early reformers, and especially to those of Calvin. ‘ ‘To 
Liicke,’ says Professor Tholuck, ‘ belongs the honour of having 
first referred, in the department of exegesis, to Luther, Beza, 
Calvin, Camerarius, and many other excellent interpreters of the 
period of the Reformation. He was followed by the writer of these 


pages (Professor Tholuck) in his Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Romans. Pointed, as he was, on the one hand, by Neander 
to the ancient ecclesiastical fathers, and on the other by the newly 
awakened interest in the period of the Reformation to the fathers 
of the evangelical church, he supposed he could do nothing more 
useful for the exegesis of the New Testament, than to give an 
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antepast of these exegetical works to his more youthful contem- 
poraries, in copious select extracts, and thus excite an interest in 
these noble products of a sound Christian spirit. And especially 
he found himself compelled duly to acknowledge the great exe- 
getical talent of Calvin, and to recommend him as a model. That 
he attained his object is proved by the exegetical works of Rhein- 
wald, Gebser, Hengstenberg, Boechmer, and Pelt, all of which 
are composed with a faithful use of the treasures of exegetical 
literature contained in the early fathers, and in those of the Refor- 
mation, and more especially in the works of Calvin. Winer, too, 
who did not even mention Calvin in the first edition of his Com- 
mentary on the Galatians, gives the following testimony in the 
third :—‘ Calvinus miram in pervidenda Apostoli mente subtili- 
tatem, in exponenda perspicuitatem probavit.’* In the year 1831 
Professor Tholuck published at Halle an edition of Calvin's Com- 
mentaries on the Epistles of Paul, and at the same time wrote the 
article on the merits of Calvin as an interpreter of the Holy 
Scriptures, from which we have quoted above, and which appeared 
in the Literarischer Anzeiger for July, 1831, Nos. 41—43. The 
success of this enterprise, in which Tholuck was aided by some 
pious English friends, was very remarkable ; fifteen hundred copies 
were sold within the space of two years, and an edition of the 
Commentaries on the whole New Testament was forthwith set on 
foot in Berlin and was completed under the care of Tholuck, in 7 
vols. 8vo. in the years 1833 and 1834. ‘This was followed by a 
reprint of the Commentary on the Psalms, also under the care of 
Tholuck, and that on the Book of Genesis edited by Hengsten- 
berg, so that the most valuable part of the exegetical writings of 
the great Genevan reformer are now accessible at a comparatively 
small cost to every biblical student. Nor has our own country 
been backward to imitate the example of our German brethren. 
In the year 1843 a society was established in Scotland for the 
publication of English translations of Calvin’s works. Under the 
auspices of this society, besides other works of Calvin, there have 
already appeared his Commentaries on the Psalms, the Minor 
Prophets, Harmony of the Gospels, Gospel of John, Acts, 
Romans. 

It wouid be injustice to our own countrymen not to say that 
many of our ablest biblical scholars have fully recognized the 
merits of Calvin as a commentator. We may quote two or 
three. Bishop Horsley says: ‘I hold the memory of Calvin in 
high veneration ; his works have a place in my library, and in the 








® Calvin as an Interpreter, by Prof. Tholuck ; translated by Leonard Woods, jun., 
Bib. Repository, No. VIL., July, 1832, p. 541. 
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study of the Scriptures he is one of the commentators whom I 
most frequently consult.’ Rev. W. D. Conybeare adds his own 
testimony to that of his brother, the Rev. J. J. Conybeare, in the 
following terms: ‘ It was the axiom of that most amiable and 
truly Christian scholar Melancthon, that the Scriptures could not 
possibly be theologically understood, until their grammatical sense 
were first correctly ascertained. Luther expressed similar opi- 
nions, with his usual energy ; and the judgment of his fellow- 
labourer in the great cause, Calvin, is sufficiently exemplified in 
his elaborate volumes of Commentaries upon many portions of 
Scripture—“ Commentaries,” as it has been most justly observed, 
“‘ which (though in the exercise of our Christian liberty we may 
freely question and dissent from many points, both of doctrine 
and discipline, maintained by their illustrious author) are yet 
never to be perused without admiration and instruction, or 
mentioned without respect and gratitude.” > Dr. J. P. Smith 
speaks of Calvin as a writer ‘ whose fine judgment and noble im- 
partiality as an expositor have drawn the admiration of many, who 
differ from some of his distinguishing sentiments.’ The increased 
interest which Calvin’s exegetical works have excited in our own 
country is strikingly shown by the fact that Dr. Bloomfield, who 
barely mentions Calvin’s name in the preface to the first edition 
of his Greek Testament, refers in a note of the preface to the 
third edition to his Commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul, as 
that ‘ to which, for profundity of thought, and able investigation 
of the logic or course of reasoning of the sacred writers,—for 
spirituality of sentiment, and deep knowledge of the “ mind of 
the Spirit,” must ever be assigned the first place—qui, optimis 
omnium temporum interpretibus annumerandus, mira sagacitate 
profundissimas quasque cogitationes assequi, et inter diversas di- 
versorum interpretationes felicissime maxime probabilia eligere 
solet; simulque ita est elegans, ut non minore cum voluptate 
quam utilitate legatur. Pelt, Pref. ad Thessal. p. 43."¢ It is 
refreshing thus to find that the writings of the men who were en- 

aged inthe actual earnest strife with that corrupted form of 

epson 3 which claimed to have paramount and sole authority, 
and from the trammels of which they had themselves broken, are 
again perused with interest by Protestants—and if amongst them 
all, rs deserve to be studied as expositors of the inspired word, 
certainly none —_ to occupy a higher place in our regard than 
Calvin. It is in this point of view that we have now to regard him. 





> Theological Lectures, 2nd edit., p.215. The passage quoted is from J. J.Cony- 
beare’s Bampton Lectures for 1824. 

© Four Discourses on the Sacrifice and Priesthood of Christ, 2nd edit., p. 320. 

4 Preface, 6th edit., p. xxix, 
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The first appearance of Calvin as an expositor of the Scriptures 
was in the year 1539, when he published his Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans. This was during the period of his tem- 
porary banishment from Geneva, and it seems not at all unlikely 
that it is to the circumstance of his banishment that we are in- 
debted for the valuable addition of his exegetical writings to the 
stores of biblical literature. After his return to Geneva, which 
took place two years later, the immediate duties of his station 
seem to have prevented for some years his attention to the expo- 
sition: of the Scriptures. He did not publish anything more in 
the way of exposition till 1546, when his Commentary on the 1st 
Epistle to the Corinthians appeared. From this time scarcely a 
year elapsed up to the time of his death, which took place in 
1564, in which he did not produce a Commentary on some portion 
of the Scriptures. The following list of the dates at which the 
successive portions appeared may be interesting. We have added 
also the persons to whom they were dedicated, since the dedica- 
tions serve in some measure to indicate the great activity and in- 
fluence of Calvin throughout the churches of the Reformation :— 
1539 . Romans . . . ~~ dedicated to Simon Grynee. 

1546 . 1 Corinthians, Ist edit. . * Sieur de Bourgogne. 
‘ff Corinthians on - Melchior Volemar. 
1548 { iene, Ephesians, is} “ Christopher, Duke of Wiirtemburg, 


lippians, and Colossians 
- land 2 Timothy . - Edward, Duke of Somerset. 


1549 . Hebrews «. «© «© « » Sigismund, King of Poland. 

» » Titus, Philemon . . « ‘i Farel and Viret. 
1550 . 1 Thessalonians . . .« % Maturin Cordier. 

7 wf a e F a“ . ” B. Texter (his physician). 

1 and 2 Peter, 1 John, ° 

1551 -{ Pp yl } King Edward VI. 

» ¢ MOR «6 eee % King Edward VI. 
1552 . Acts, Istedit. . . . . “7 Christian I1I., King of Denmark, 
a So aa a ee ~ Syndics and Senate of Geneva. 
1555 . Harmony of the Gospels . ” onsuls and Senate of Frankfort. 
1556 . 1 Corinthians, 2ndedit. . ” Gall. Carracioli. 
1557 . Psalms . «. © «© « «© ‘ Pious Readers, 

» « Minor Prophets . . .- “ Gustavus, 
1559 . Isaiah, 2ndedit,. . . .« pe Queen Elizabeth. 
1560 . Acts, 2ndedit.. . . . ® Radzivil. 
1561 . Jeremiah . . «© sw » Pious in France. 
1563 . Genesis. « «© «© «© «© ” Henry of Navarre. 

Daniel. 

1564 . Joshua. 

After Calvin’s death . . «. ~. « 1 Samuel. 

Job. 
Lamentations, 


Ezekiel, ch. i.-xx, 
All these, and indeed nearly all Calvin’s works, were published both in French 
and Latin. From 





© In all the editions we have had the opportunity of consulting the date is 1556 ; 
a manifest error, since the Duke of Somerset was beheaded in 1552. The date — 
above 
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From this list it will be seen that his Commentaries include the 
whole of the New Testament, except the 2nd and 3rd Epistle of 
John, and the Apocalypse, together with a very important portion 
of the Old Testament,—certainly a great work to be accomplished 
by a man engaged as he was in public teaching and polemical 
writings, in ordering and arranging ecclesiastical affairs and sys- 
tematizing doctrines, and one whose life was not prolonged beyond 
his 55th year. 

Our object in the ensuing remarks will be to state first the plan 
on which Calvin proceeds in his Commentaries, and then his qua- 
lifications for carrying out this plan. And it will be proper here 
once for all to express our obligations to Tholuck’s Essay on 
Calvin as a Commentator, from which we have already quoted. 
Indeed, the writer feels that the subject is in that essay so tho- 
roughly and satisfactorily discussed as to make it difficult to write 
on the same subject without the appearance of copying to a great 
extent what has been already said. If it should be asked why not 
then republish Tholuck’s paper rather than write an original ar- 
ticle, the reply is that that paper seemed not so well adapted to 
English readers as one written expressly for them might be. The 
writer feels it but fair to himself to add further that, except where 
the authority of Professor Tholuck is ‘expressly quoted, the state- 
ments made in the present article are the result of an independent 
investigation. 

As to the plan on which Calvin proceeded, we may take the 
following account from his own pen, contained in the dedication 
of his Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, which, as we 
have remarked, was the first he published :— 

‘I remember that when three years ago we were conversing 
familiarly respecting the best mode of explaining Scripture, that 
way which pleased you best, approved itself also to me above any 
other ; for each of us felt that the chief virtue of an interpreter 
consists in perspicuous brevity. And indeed, since it is almost 
his only office to lay open the mind ‘of the writer whom he has 
undertaken to explain, in as far as he leads away his readers from 
that, in so far he misses his aim, or at least wanders in some 
measure beyond his proper limits. Therefore we were desirous 
that from amongst those who in the present day propose to advance 
theology by this kind of labour, some one should rise up who 
both studied facility, and at the same time endeavoured not to 
detain the studious unreasonably by prolix commentaries. But 





above is ascertained by a letter from Bucer to Calvin, dated Prid. Cal. Oct. 1548, 
in which he says, ‘ Dominus dedit tibi insigne donum illustrandi Evangelium suum, 
cujus preclarum nobis munus jam iterum exhibuisti Commentariis tuis in Epistolas 
ad Timotheum,’—Caly., Epist., p. 56, Amst. 1667. 
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although I know that this opinion is not held by all, and that 
those who do not hold it are induced by certain arguments to 
judge as they do, nevertheless I cannot relinquish my love of 
compendiousness. But since that variety which is natural to the 
dispositions of men causes that one course should be more pleasing 
to one man, and another course to another, let each enjoy his own 
judgment, if only he does not endeavour to reduce every one else 
to his laws. ‘Thus it will happen both that we, who delight more 
in brevity, shall not reject or contemn the labours of those who 
are more copious and diffuse in explaining the sacred books, and 
that they in their turn will bear with us, although they may think 
us too compressed and concise. For my own matt could not 
refrain from attempting by my endeavour to benefit in some wa 
the church of God. But yet neither do I feel confident that 
have attained that which then seemed to us best, nor did I expect 
when I began that I should attain it. But I have endeavoured 
so to regulate my style as to show that I had before my mind that 
as a pattern. How far I have succeeded, since it is not for me to 
judge, I leave to be estimated by you, and others like you.’ 

The reader who is unacquainted with Calvin’s writings is not 
from this account to suppose that his work is merely a dry com- 
pend of criticisms. That which he me of as brevity is never- 
theless a very adequate and full explanation of the sacred text: 
it is brief oe in comparison with the prolixity of his contempo- 
raries. His Commentary on the Epistle to the Temes occupies in 
Tholuck’s edition 250 closely-printed pages, and in the English 
version of the Calvin Translation Society forms an 8vo. volume 
of nearly 500 pages. He does not omit or curtail what is neces- 
sary to the elucidation of the text, but he abstains from length- 
ened reflections or dissertations suggested by it. His object was 
to furnish such an explanation of the Scriptures as might be read 
by others than professed theologians, and thus supply a deficiency 
in the literature of that time. His adherence to this object ren- 
dered it necessary, and no doubt his own taste coincided with this 
method, that he soak not largely enter into critical disquisitions ; 
that he should give rather the results of such researches than 
elaborate the process by which it is arrived at; that he should 
exhibit rather the general scope and argument of the sacred 
writers than determine accurately the precise shade of meaning 
of every word. Yet he wrote for educated men, and his object 
was to unfold to them the meaning of Scripture. It was required 
therefore that he should make such use of critical investigations 
as were needful for this purpose, and moreover, that his style 
should be sufficiently literate to meet the views and taste of those 
who were likely to peruse a Latin Commentary on the vores. 
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His object necessitated the form of his work and manifestly re- 
quired for its successful accomplishment very peculiar qualifica- 
tions. Inasmuch as he aimed at what. he himself terms ‘ perspi- 
cuous brevity,’ he required a style at once clear and elegant, 
together with an easy acquaintance with the subjects he discussed — 
the languages and archeology of the Scriptures. He wished to 
unfold simply the sense of the inspired writers without entering 
into critical disquisitions ; he must possess therefore great sobriety 
of judgment and a peculiar exegetical tact. He desired that his 
work should be of benefit religiously without his appending prac- 
tical reflections or ‘improvements’ drawn out in form. His mind 
must therefore be deeply imbued with the spirit of piety, so that 
without turning from the explanation to the practical lesson, from 
the proposition to the emotion which should be excited by it, he 
might throw an air of piety around the whole, or rather infuse 
the very spirit of piety into all he wrote. Some of the chief re- 
quisites for carrying out the plan which Calvin has professedly 
laid down are, then, elegance of style, general learning, know- 
ledge of the —_— languages of Scripture and of archeology, 
great sobriety of judgment, a peculiar exegetical tact, and deep 
iety. 

ji Tet us see how these qualities are exhibited in his writings. 
How did his acquirements in learning, his natural endowments 
and his piety, fit him to be such an expositor of the word of God ? 

First, as to his acquirements. That he wrote Latin with ease 
and perspicuity, as well as force, will, we imagine, be acknow- 
ledged by all who have read his writings. He evidently feels at 
home in his use of the language, and has succeeded in conveying 
his meaning concisely and with clearness, though at the same time 
without any affectation of purity. ‘He is far,’ says Tholuck, 
‘from the affected purity of a Bembo or Castalio, who supply the 
place of appropriately Christian expressions with heathen terms, 
in which no one ever recognizes the Christian sense ; who thinks 
it necessary, for example, to use respublica for ecclesia, genius for 
angelus, lotio for baptismus. He is even less scrupulous in the 
use of language than Beza or Erasmus, or than Ernesti, Knapp, 
and Winer in more modern times. He writes penitentiam agite, 
where Beza thinks it necessary to translate resipiscite. He speaks 
of a faith, cujus sedes non in cerebro sed in corde est, of an ado- 
ratio Dei pro capitis cujusque sensu. In general he disdains those 
words with which a heathenish idea is associated, which many but 
too often substitute for the Christian meaning; he makes use, for 
example, of sanctimonia vite instead of honestas ; of conversio and 
regeneratio instead of emendatio morum; of viris Spiritu Dei 
plenis instead of viris probis. He employs such terms as e con- 
veTS0, 
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verso, circumstanti@, secundum litteram, etc. It is not so much 
therefore from the particular choice of words that he may be 
called classical as from the general colour of his discourse, though 
even this is less Roman than Erasmic. If, on the one hand, his 
style is frequently deficient in the numerus, it is on the other hand 
free from that oratorical diffuseness, that ambitus verborum, into 
which the slavish imitators of Ciceronian Latinity, especially the 
theologians of Holland, often fell. On the contrary, we every- 
where feel the heart of Calvin through his style, and few indeed 
have been the ecclesiastical writers who have known so well how 
to connect with a Roman Latinity so much exhibition of Christian 
warmth, or so much affectus with so much gravitas. That he 
was well acquainted with classical literature, both Greek and 
Latin, is manifest from the allusions and quotations that are scat- 
tered throughout his pages. He quotes, for instance, Virgil (Acts 
xvi. 85 ; xvil. 28 ; Heb. ii. 17) ; Horace (Ps. xxix. 3; xlvi. 4; Acts 
xvii. 21); Juvenal (Ps. xlix. 17; 1 Cor. v. 6); Persius (Ps. xlix. 
19; Acts xvii. 25) ; Pliny (Acts xvii. 1; 1 Cor. xiv. 15) ; Suetonius 
(Acts xviii. 2); Cicero (Ps. xliv. 14); Plato (Col. ii. 18; Tit. i. 
12); Aristotle (Ps. xxix. 3); Plutarch (Col. ii. 12); Josephus 
(Ps. xlviii. 7; Acts xxiv. 2); Chrysostom (1 Cor. i. 6; v. 5, 10; 
vi. 3; Col. i. 15, 2 Tim. iii. 9; Heb. ii. 9); Augustine (1 Cor. i. 
17; v.53; Col. i. 24). These are the result of a cursory ex- 
amination of his commentaries for this purpose, but they are 
sufficient to show his extensive reading and accurate acquaint- 
ance with ancient literature. 

It will not be out of place here to adduce a testimony to the 
learning of Calvin which certainly cannot be supposed to have 
proceeded from partiality to Calvin himself—it is the testimony 
of D’Alembert. ‘These people [the Genevese], wishing to give 
celebrity to their city, called there Calvin, who with justice en- 
joyed a high reputation, a man of letters of the first rank, one 
who wrote in Latin, as well as is possible in a dead language, and 
in French with a singular purity for his time. This purity, which 
our able grammarians admire even to the present day, renders 
his writings far superior to almost all of the same age, as the 
works of the Port Royal are still distinguished for the same 
reason from the barbarous rhapsodies of their adversaries and 
their contemporaries. Calvin, an able jurist, and a theologian as 
enlightened as it was possible to be, drew up, in concert with the 
magistrates, a code of laws civil and ecclesiastical, which were 
approved in 1543 by the people, and which have become the fun- 
damental code of the republic.’ f His 





* Encyclopédie, art. ‘Gentve’ (edit. 1782, 8vo.). We are indebted to Dr. J. P. 
VOL, III.—NO. VI. R Smith’s 
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His critical acquaintance with the original languages of the 
Scriptures is shown rather in the texture of the whole work than 
in specific verbal criticisms. Yet there are not at instances 
of his skill in verbal criticism when it comes within his design. 
Thus he remarks that the verb xaraprifeoGa: (1 Cor. i. 10) ‘sig- 
nifies properly to be joined and united together, as the members 
of the human body are united with the most perfect symmetry ;’ 
xeive (1 Cor. ii. 2) he says ‘often signifies amongst the Greeks 
the same as éxAgyeiv, that is, to choose out as valuable; cvAdau- 
Bavecba: (Phil. iv. 3) ‘is to lay hold of and embrace the same 
thing for the a of helping ;’ on Col. ii. 5, ‘ rejoicing and 
seeing,’ he remarks, that is rejoicing, ‘because I see, for the 
copula is used both in Latin and Greek with the force of a causal 
particle.’ 

His knowledge of Hebrew is shown in his Commentaries on the 
New Testament as well as those on the Old. He not unfre- 
quently illustrates the Greek text by a reference to Hebrew words 
and seiane: Several illustrations will be found in Tholuck’s 
paper. His Commentary on the Psalms shows in almost every 
pase his acquaintance with the Hebrew language and grammar. 

hus, to take Psalm viii. as an example; ver. 1, he remarks, 
that 7722 is to be taken as an infinitive (comp. Rosenm. in loc.) ; 
ver. 3, he remarks on the signification of the word "5!2, and ex- 
plains the verb FYIWiN; ver. 4, he states the different meanings 
of the particle °D, the signification of W\I8 denoting the frailty of 
man; the meaning of the verb Ip); ver. 6, he notices the LXX. 
rendering of the word DYN by ayyerou. 

Yet Father Simon declared that ‘it was with great difficulty 
that he read Hebrew, and that he knew almost nothing of Greek.’ 
Such a declaration could have been made only to serve a purpose, 
viz., to depreciate the French Protestant versions which he was 
criticising. But even then the edge of his criticism is taken off 
by the subsequent admission that ‘as he was a man of great 
judgment and had long applied himself to the study of the Scrip- 
tures, he has sometimes been more successful than those who un- 
derstood the Hebrew language.’ ¢ 

Calvin’s knowledge of general archeology and history, and the 
use he makes of this knowledge, is apparent throughout all his 





Smith’s Scripture Testimony for pointing our attention to this eulogium of Calvin. 
Nearly the whole of what is here translated is given by him, Scrip. Test., vol. ii. 
. 157, 8rd edit. One remarkable difference occurs in the French text quoted by 
r. S. and that which we have before us, viz., the omission of the designation 
‘heretic’ as applied to Calvin. The edition of the Encyclopédie from which we quote 
reads ‘théologien aussi éclairé qu’il pouvoit l’étre.’ Dr. Smith’s quotation gives 
‘ théologien aussi éclairé qu’un hérétique peut étre,’ 
& Histoire Critique du Vieux Test., liv. ii. ch. xxiv., p. 385. 
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expositions, but is perhaps most strikingly shown in his Commen- 
tary on the Acts of the Apostles. We may refer, for instance, 
to his remarks on Acts vii. 26, 27; xvi. 87; xvii. 18; xxiii. 2, 
25, etc. 

We pass over these qualities, however, the more hastily because 
they do not after all constitute by any means the chie? value of 
Calvin’s expository works. Verbal eritvcism, knowledge of gram- 
matical construction and of antiquities, may be sought elsewhere, 
and it would be idle to recommend Calvin to the attention and 
regard of modern students in reference to these matters; he has 
other and higher and more enduring claims on the attention of 
Biblical scholars. 

The sobriety of Calvin’s judgment is remarkably shown in his 
care not to overstrain passages so as to give support to his own 
doctrinal views. His writings give one the impression that he is 
thoroughly honest and has a deep conviction of the truth both of 
Scripture in general and of the doctrines which he had deduced 
from it. Hence he is not anxious to screenga difficulty from 
captious eyes, nor is he concerned to eghalt Wy any subterfuge 
the dignity or truthfulness of Scripture; nor, again, does he feel 
it needful for the support of his own views to press into his ser- 
vice passages from which such support may by violence be ex- 
torted. He is not ashamed of saying that a passage is obscure or 
that its meaning is uncertain. The remarks which he makes in 
his Introduction to the Epistle to the Hebrews, as to the author 
of the Epistle, and in his Tanredesllon to the Epistle of James, as 
to its canonical authority, may be cited as instances of his candour 
and the sobriety of his judgment. In his Commentary on the 
Psalms he exercises great, and in the opinion of many too much, 
caution in applying them to the Messiah. The view which he 
takes of the manner in which quotations are made from the Old 
Testament in the New furnishes a striking example of the sobriety 
of his judgment. Thus he remarks on Rom. iii. 5: ‘ Paul has 
followed the Greek translation which suited better his present 

urpose : for we know that the Apostles are often somewhat free 
in quoting the words of Scripture, because they considered it suffi- 
cient if their citations were apposite as to substance, so that they 
had no great scruple in respect to the words.’ Thus again, Heb. 
x. 5: ‘The Apostle has followed the Greek, for they were not 
scrupulous in quoting the words, if only they did not employ the 
Scripture false for their purpose. It is always to be observed in 
what way they cite testimonies, for they diligently beware in re- 
ference to the scope of the passage not to pervert Scripture to a 
foreign sense, but in the words, as well as other things which be- 
long not to their present purpose, they allow themselves more 
R 2 liberty.’ 
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liberty.’ Matt. ii. 18: ‘ When [Matthew says that] the predic- 
tion of the prophet was then fulfilled, he does not mean that there 
had been predicted in this passage that which Herod had done, 
but that there had been renewed by this slaughter the grief 
which many ages before the Benjamites had experienced.’ 

But the peculiar intellectual qualification of Calvin for his task, 
and that which makes his expositions so valuable to the Biblical 
student, is the remarkable aptitude he exhibits for placing himself 
in the position of the writer and developing his train of thought, 
the faculty which has been most appropriately termed exegetical 
tact. This, indeed, is closely connected with that sobriety of 
judgment of which we have just spoken, and as a separate element 
in his manner of interpreting, it 1s to be discovered rather in the 
whole texture of his work than in his remarks upon individual 
passages. In reading his comments continuously one cannot fail 
to be struck with the natural manner in which he develops the 
thought, so natural, indeed, that at the first glance one is apt to 
be disappointed, on the ground that nothing new or fresh has been 
said. A little further consideration shows, however, that just 
that has been said which gives in Calvin’s own language the most 
natural exposition of the train of thought which was intended by 
the writer. ‘This excellence, as may be expected, is most strikingly 
shown in his explanations of the argumentative parts of Scripture, 
as, é.g., the Epistles of Paul. It is difficult to select examples 
sufficiently concise for our present purpose; we may, however, 
quote, as an illustration of what has been said, his remark on 
2 Cor. ii. 5: ‘This passage is understood by some as if Paul 
intended to say, “ He who has caused me sorrow has offended 
you also, for you ought to have grieved equally with me ; yet the 
truth is, that I have grieved almost alone, for I will not say this 
absolutely that I may not overcharge you all:” thus in the second 
member of the sentence there is a correction of the first. But the 
exposition of Chrysostom is much more apt, for he reads the 
words as one sentence, “ He has not grieved me alone, but in 
part all of you; and I say in part that I may not press too 
heavily on him.” I dissent from Chrysostom only in the phrase 
“in part,” which I understand as meaning “in a measure.” I 
know that Ambrose takes it to mean “the part of the saints,” 
because the Corinthian church was divided, but that is more 
subtle than solid.’ 

We will add the remark of Dr. Paul Henry in confirmation of 
what has been said :—‘In the Epistles of Paul he (Calvin) pene- 
trates deeply into the spirit of the Apostle, and as it may be so 
easily perceived, becoming one with it, he explains what is parti- 
cular from what is general; and in this respect he resembles 
Chrysostom, 
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Chrysostom, except that the latter allowed rhetoric to exercise a 
oe aa influence on his = The whole New Testament 
ustory becomes vital under Calvin’s hand; he lives in every 
active, speaking, individual character; in the wicked as in the 
good, and he expounds every discourse from the relations and 
from the very souls of the speakers. In the Acts of the Apostles 
especially this his art and skill are exhibited in the most wonderful 
manner. He seizes with admirable force the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the actors mentioned in the history, and presents them 
to the reader. In the same skilful manner i. expounds the dis- 
courses of St. Paul, and converts them, without violence, into a 
regular and connected sermon.” 

astly, his moral and religious qualifications are not less 
striking than his mental. His whole style exhibits a mind deeply 
affected with religious convictions. He never appears as the 
mere explainer of words or thoughts, but every part of the 
Scriptures is to him full of practical, religious instruction. He 
needs not to extort lessons of practical piety by any elaborate 
process ; they arise easily, and as it were spontaneously from the 
subject. The preface to his Commentary on the Psalms is par- 
ticularly worthy of regard in this respect. We cannot refrain 
from quoting’ a few sentences :—‘ How varied and splendid are 
the siahea which this treasury contains, it is difficulty for words to 
express ; indeed, whatever I shall say I know will be far inferior 
to its dignity. This book I am accustomed, not without reason, 
to call the anatomy of all the parts of the soul, inasmuch as no 
one will find any feeling in himself the image of which does not 
shine forth in this mirror. Indeed, all the griefs, sorrows, fears, 
doubts, hopes, cares, anxieties, and turbulent emotions with which 
the minds of men are agitated, the Holy Spirit has here repre- 
sented to the life. The other parts of Scripture contain the 
commands which God enjoined his servants to hand down to us; 
but here the prophets themselves speaking with God, whilst they 
discover all their inmost feelings, call and attract each of us to a 
scrutiny of himself, that none of the many infirmities to which we 
are liable, and of the many vices with which we are filled, may 
remain concealed. Earnest prayer arises first from a feeling of 
our necessity, then from faith in the promises. Here the readers 
will be at once best awakened to a sense of their own evils and 
admonished of the remedies to be sought for them, and thus what- 
ever can tend to animate us in praying to God is shown in this 
book. Nor, indeed, do we meet with promises only, but amidst 
the invitations of God and the impediments of the flesh there is 





b Life of Calvin, vol. i. p. 226, Stebbing’s translation. 
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often placed before us one who addresses himself to prayer, that 
whenever we are agitated by various doubts we may learn to 
struggle until the soul rises free to God. Nor is this all; but 
amidst hesitation, fear, and trembling, we may ye strive to pray 
until we enjoy its solace. Add to this, that although the book is 
filled with all —— which can make us live a holy, pious, and 
just life, yet most of all it instructs us to bear the cross, which is 
the true proof of obedience when, giving up our own desires, we 
submit ourselves to God and suffer our eon to be guided accord- 
ing to his will, so that the troubles which are most bitter to us 
are sweetened, because they proceed from him. But if the labour 
I have expended on these Commentaries should be profitable to 
the readers, let them know, that by the small experience of trials 
with which the Lord has exercised me, I have been in no small 
degree helped, not only in accommodating to present use what- 
ever of doctrine I had collected, but also in having the way more 
easily opened for understanding the design of each of the writers 
of the Psalms.’ 

It will not be supposed from what has been said, that the Com- 
mentaries of Calvin are without defects, or that the view given by 
him is always the best or the true one. Many instances might be 

ointed out in which he has failed in verbal criticism ; many also 
in which he has not given what appears to us the best interpre- 
tation of a passage ; in some cases we meet with errors of fact, as, 
e.g. Ps. xxxiii. 7. But the two objections to Calvin’s Com- 
mentaries which we suppose are likely to be felt by modern 
readers are, first, the strong language in which he pi, ove the 
errors of those who, according to his view, erred fundamentally as 
to Christian doctrine. Thus he loses no opportunity of speaking 
in the strongest terms of reprobation of the doctrines of the 
Papists, of the Anabaptists, of Servetus,' &. And secondly, 
what 





i We cannot mention the name of Servetus in connection with Calvin without a 
feeling of deep pain, and indeed of humiliation. We willingly and gladly allow 
that Calvin acted only in accordance with the general feeling and spirit of his 
times—that the other reformers, even the mild Melancthon, agreed with him that 
the heretic should be punished with death. But ought not that strong sense which 
guided him in other matters to have directed him to a better course here; and could 
not the spirit of grace, if rightly sought, have been imparted to lead into the truth 
on this subject as well as on others? One solitary voice was raised on behalf of the 
rights of conscience, so strangely forgotten by the men who were at the very time 
claiming for themselves the freedom which they refused to those whom they called 
heretics ; but it was unheeded, and indeed was not likely to be listened to, for the 
remonstrant himself, David Georgius, was, in the language of the day, a heretic, 
He was an Anabaptist; and tia he died in peace, his bones were after his death 
burnt, as it is not unlikely his living body would have been if his life had been 
prolonged. We cannot forbear quoting a part of his remonstrance, as it is given 
by Dr. Paul Henry in his Life of Calvin (Stebbing’s translation, vol. ii. p. 212) :-— 
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what would by many be deemed his too strenuous maintenance on 
all occasions when they come before him of the doctrinal views 
which he held, and which we are accustomed to term Calvinistic. 
With regard to the first, we must make due allowance for the 
age in which he wrote, when language of censure, much stronger 
than would now be deemed consistent with Christian courtesy and 
propriety, was universal ; and again, we must remember that he 
was personally engaged durin Tis life long in controversy with 
the upholders of such views. We may add, too, that his strenuous 
opposition to what he considered heresy serves at least to bring 
out in bolder relief the earnestness and consistency of his own 
faith. With regard to the second point, we prefer quoting from 
Professor Tholuck, who, after observing ‘that his view of pre- 
destination appears in all its sternness whenever an opportunity 
occurs,’ adds, ‘ We believe that even this part of Calvin’s Com- 
mentaries will do more good than hurt. y one extreme often 
serves to restrain and limit the other, so we think it will turn out 
here. A profound truth lies at the foundation of Calvinism ; and 
that very aspect of the Divine — and of human nature which 
our age is most inclined to overlook, is made prominent in this 
system. If it be so, that our age has been accustomed to set up 
man, with numberless claims on God, as a Prometheus, in op 
sition to the Supreme Being, and that this mode of thinking oe 
in any degree affected the views even of evangelical theologians, 
it may be, that the inexorable severity with which Calvin takes 
everything from man and gives everything to God, will exert a 
salutary influence upon many; while the strong current of the 
age, diametrically opposed as it is to this mode of ngs may 
prove a sufficient security against the Calvinistic extreme. Should 
not this, however, be the case—should the consistency of Calvinism 
compel from one and another an unconditional surrender, so be 
it; there is always something more noble and majestic in the 
power inherent in the iron view of Calvinism than in the weakness 
of a carnal Pelagianism.”* We will only add Calvin’s closing 
remark on Acts xiii. 48: ‘ Again, since many involve themselves 
in perplexed and difficult imaginations whilst they seek for their 





‘ It is an incredible blindness that the servants of Christ, who are sent to give life 
from the dead through the knowledge of the truth, should condemn the erring to 
death, and through temporal death expose their souls to eternal ruin. ‘The right to 
pass such a sentence belongs to Him alone who gave life and suffered death for our 
redemption. Were it lawful to put heretics to death there would be a general 
slaughter, for all religious parties regard their opponents as guilty of heresy.’ 
Can we have any more striking proof than the burning of Servetus by Christians 
and Protestants gives us of the importance of our Lord’s injunction, ‘ Call no man 
master upon earth’? 
k Bib, Rep., ut supra, p. 567. 
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own salvation in the hidden counsel of God, let us learn that the 
election of God is so proved by faith that our minds may be 
turned to Christ as the pledge of election, and that we may seek 
no other certainty than that which is made manifest to us in the 
Gospel. Let this seal, I say, suffice us, that whosoever believeth 
on the only begotten Son of God hath eternal life’ (John iii. 36). 

After every allowance is made for Calvin’s defects, on the 
whole few commentators can be found more judicious in the 
general mode of treating their subject ; few who have been less 
influenced by previously formed views in their interpretation of 
particular passages; few of greater fairness and sobriety of 
judgment ; perhaps none possessed of more delicate tact. These 
qualities, united with the strain of piety which pervades the 
whole and infuses into it a living power, are the main excellencies 
of Calvin, and for these he well deserves to be studied by all 
Biblical scholars, but especially by those whose duty it is to set 
before their fellow-men the great truths of religion. If, as 
preachers, we were more completely imbued with the manly sense 
and sober judgment which are so conspicuous in the Commentaries 
of Calvin, we should not be so frequently contented with easy and 
flippant remarks, intended as explanations of the oracles of truth, 
which, however they may excite the applause of the multitude, 
produce, alas! but little effect either on their understandings or 
their hearts; and if we had attained his deep-toned piety and 
strong faith, we should not be so often chargeable with the too 
sensitive shrinking from a difficulty or glossing it over with fair 
words, lest it should be laid hold of as an objection by the mass 
of the people. 

The student of the word of God in the present day will, 
indeed, need other helps than those which the writings of Calvin 
afford him. He may have access to, and ought to make use of, 
more elaborate criticism of the language of the Scriptures; he 
may and ought to know more accurately what is the genuine text 
of the sacred writings. But let his acquirements and his doctrinal 
views be what they may, we cannot but think that it will be for 
his good that he should study the Commentaries of Calvin ; that 
he should enter into his method ; that he should apply the prin- 
ciples of exegesis which he finds there developed; and above all, 
in this age of searching criticism, when the very foundations of 
our belief are anew exposed to scrutiny, that he should seek to 
attain the earnestness of faith and the same fervour of piety which 
constitute alike the charm and the vital power of Calvin’s Com- 
mentaries. 
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THE ALLEGED DISCREPANCY BETWEEN 
PAUL AND JAMES. 


By the Rev. Epznezer Kennepy, Leith. 


Tue Bible is the work of holy men of old, who wrote as they were 
moved by the Holy Spirit. It is the combined production of more 
than forty different authors. Comparatively few of these were 
personally acquainted with one another. They lived in different 
climes, and districts far asunder ; and, from the first of them to 
the last of them, a period of about one thousand six hundred 
yearselapsed. They received very different training—some being 
men of thorough education, and others comparatively illiterate. 
Some of them were men of genius and considerable power of 
mind, whilst others were men of only very ordinary parts. They were 
of very different standing in society : some belonging to the humble 
peasantry, some to the middle classes, and some to the highest 
rank. They followed very different pursuits: some of them were 
shepherds, some fishermen, several teachers of the people, one a 
tax-gatherer, one a tentmaker, one a physician, one a legislator, 
and two kings. Seldom were the people they addressed in pre- 
cisely the same circumstances. Seldom were the errors in doctrine 
or in practice, they had to combat, in every respect alike. Hence 
they had very different immediate objects in view ; indeed, scarce 
any two of them (unless it be the Evangelists) can be pointed out 
who had exactly the same. 

Though these all were inspired by one and the same Spirit, He 
left their personal and intellectual peculiarities entirely untouched. 
Tnfallibly guided by that Divine Agent as to real truth, each was 
left to grapple with the particular phase of error that came under 
his notice in his own way, and to impart to his production the cast 
of his own mind. Hence we might, beforehand, expect to find in 
these writings real harmony but apparent discrepancy. And when 
we come to the more minute investigation of the Scriptures we 
find our anticipations fully realized. Between no two parts of the 
Bible is this discrepancy more apparent than between the state- 
ments of Paul and the statements of James on the subject of 
justification. 

If we place their respective statements in contrast with each 
other, it will be easily seen that the discrepancy is very apparent. 
Paul (Rom. v. i.) says, ‘We are justified by faith.’ James 
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(ii. 14) asks, ‘Can faith save a man?” Paul (Rom. iii. 20) says, 
* By the deeds of the law there shall no flesh be justified.’ James 
(ii. 21) asks, ‘Was not Abraham our father justified by works ”’ 
Paul (Rom. iii. 28) says, ‘A man is justified by faith without the 
deeds of the law.’ And James (ii. 24) says, ‘ Ye see how that by 
works a man is justified, and not by faith only.’ The seeming 
want of harmony between these statements of the two apostles is 
so obvious that no attentive reader can fail to be struck with it. 
The honest enquirer after the truthfulness of Revelation has 
observed it; and, from his non-acquaintance with the phraseology 
of Scripture, and the different objects of the Apostles, it has 
appeared to him so glaring as to induce him at once to throw aside 
the Bible, as wholly unworthy of the character and the place to 
which it aspires. The practised and dexterous sceptic, ever ready 
to lay hold of what seemingly lies on the surface, has taken 
advantage of this and made the most of it. And the apparent 
jarring between Paul and James has been so easily and quickly 
observed as to have called forth numerous efforts, in all ages, in 
order to show their harmony. 

That there is no difficulty in harmonizing the two Apostles, it 
would betray much ignorance of the whole subject and much folly 
to affirm. So great has this difficulty appeared to some that, fail- 
ing to discern any reconciling principle, it has led them to entertain 
serious suspicions of the canonical authority of the Epistle of James, 
In the primitive church Eusebius was one of these. ‘The earlier 
opinion of Luther is well known. And, in later times, the eminently 
pious Bengel has said: ‘To receive both James and Paul on an 
equal footing will not be easy, either for one and the same person, 
or for one and the same Church.’ Yet these were men that had 
much regard for the authority of Scripture, and such sentiments 
can only be accounted for on the supposition that they found much 
difficulty in harmonizing Paul and James. If anything besides be 
necessary to show that there is difficulty in the matter, it will be 
found in the discordant principles of reconciliation which have 
been adopted by those who have set themselves to this task. 

Now when a difficulty of this nature meets us, and when we are 
pressed with an objection based upon it, though we were prepared 
with nothing but a mere hypothesis in reply, it should be enough 
to silence the objector, or at any rate to prevent his objection from 
shaking our confidence in the position against which it is brought. 
Dr. Chalmers, in his ‘ Evidences,’ developes this idea with his 
usual perspicuity. An hypothesis cannot legitimately be made 
use of as an argument, but it can in meeting an objection. Hence, 
in the case before us, though we had nothing but a mere 
hypothesis to propose, it should be enough to prevent any one 
from 
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from boldly affirming that there is any real contradiction between 
Paul and James. 

Upon this subject many views have been adopted and pro- 
pounded which, we presume, need very little more than to be 
stated in order to their speedy rejection. It has been affirmed 
with a great deal of confidence that James wrote expressly to oppose 
Paul’s sentiments on the subject of justification. These words 
that follow are used by Hug in his Introduction—‘ In this Epistle 
the Apostle Paul is (if I may be allowed to use so harsh an 
ry a for a while) contradicted so flatly, that it would seem 
to have been written in opposition to some of his doctrines and 
opinions. All that Paul has taught respecting faith, its efficacy 
in justification, and the inutility of works, is here directly contra- 
vened,’ And, again, he says—‘'The Epistle (of James) was 
therefore written of set purpose against Paul, against the doctrine 
that faith procures man justification and the Divine favour.’ Now 
if this be so, it needs little penetration to see that it is fatal to 
the inspiration of either the one or the other Apostle. And it is 
indeed difficult to avoid the conviction that the author we have 
just quoted was influenced in his statements by his theological 
views and ecclesiastical connection. 

Others, who hold back with pious fear from such a bold asser- 
tion as we have just listened to, affirm that, though James did not 
write against Paul, nor against his doctrine, he wrote against the 
perversion or the abuse of it by some ill-designing teachers who 
early crept into some of the churches. The objections of Neander 
against this view appear to us conclusive. We name only one of 
them. Had James’ Epistle been written against a misunderstand- 
ing, or an abuse of Paul's doctrine, he would no doubt be careful 
to state that, so as to prevent his readers from supposing that 
there was any antagonism betwixt himself and his brother 
Apostle. 

o forming a part of the view propounded by Hug, the divines 
of the Church of Rome have understood James strictly and literally, 
and have endeavoured to reconcile Paul’s statements with his the 
best way they could. According to this representation of the 
case, James teaches the doctrine that a man is justified before 
God by the works of the law—understanding by the ‘law’ the 
moral law—and when Paul denies that a man is justified by the deeds 
of the law, he is to be understood as meaning the ceremonial law. 
Along with this solution of the difficulty we must class the laboured 
one by Bishop Bull, in his ‘ Harmonia Apostolica.’ According 
to this prelate, James teaches the doctrine that a man is justified 
by works—understanding, however, by ‘ works,’ evangelical works ; 
and, in order to harmonize the two Apostles, Paul is understood 
as 
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as meaning by ‘ works’ works of the Mosaiclaw. ‘That this theory 
would reconcile Paul and Jamesis very obvious. But insuperable 
difficulties stand in the way of its adoption. It would be contrary 
to the plan we are pursuing in this part of our dissertation to state 
these at length. Suffice it to say, that such a construction of 
Paul’s language is far-fetched, and would not very readily strike 
the mind of an individual who had not some dogma to maintain ; 
a dogma, indeed, to which something like a death blow would be 
given by the obvious and common sense interpretation of the 
words. Beside, the law of which Paul speaks, and the works of 
which cannot justify, is that by which comes the ‘ knowledge of 
sin.’ Now that this comes by the ceremonial rather than the moral 
law, it cannot, we think, very easily be made out. 

Others have endeavoured to solve the difficulty and to reconcile 
the Apostles, by understanding James as meaning to say that 
works make it obvious to ourselves that we are justified ; whereas 
Paul is to be understood as speaking of justification before God, 
properly so called. This was the view taken of the matter by 

resident Edwards, though he would not confine the evidence of 
one’s justification, afforded by these works, to himself, but regard 
them as manifesting the same thing to others around him. In 
reference to this it has been well observed, ‘that good works cer- 
tainly are an evidence to ourselves that we are in a state of favour 
with God; but surely it cannot be said that Abraham had no 
evidence of this till he offered up his son.’ ‘Justification here 
does not signify a man’s approbation of himself, but the favourable 
verdict of another concerning him ; for not “he that commendeth 
himself is approved, but whom the Lord commendeth.’’’ ‘As 
closely connected with this view may be stated another, which 
solves the difficulty by understanding Paul as speaking of justifica- 
tion in the sight of God, and James of justification in the sight of 
man. That Paul speaks of justification in the sight of God will 
be readily admitted ; but that James speaks only of justification 
in the sight of man cannot, we think, very easily be shown from 
his Epistle. The reverse is very clear from some of James’ state- 
ments. When he says, ‘ So speak ye, and so do, as they that shall 
be judged by the law of liberty,’ it would be a very forced inter- 
pretation of his language to understand him as referring only to 
the judgment of men. And, besides, ‘the judgment of men is 
always fallible, frequently erroneous, and at best but of small 
consequence.’ 

The unmeaning harmonizing theory that Paul speaks of the 
justification of men’s persons, and James of the justification of 
their faith, needs no more than to be named in order to its dis- 
ownment. 


There 
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There have been, however, one or two other hypotheses 
upon this subject, which do not appear at all satisfactory, but 
which, from their more general adoption, demand a fuller investi- 
= By one of these the word ‘faith,’ as used by Paul and 

ames, is understood in different senses. According to the advo- 
cates of this hypothesis, by ‘faith’ Paul means the ‘ genuine faith 
of the Gospel,’ whilst James means by it a ‘ mere speculative or 
historical faith.’ This is the view propounded by Dwight in his 
attempt to reconcile James with Paul. And on this scheme, in 
connection with his defence of it, we submit the following observa- 
tions :— 

First.—In his argument upon this point Dwight does not stand 
before us in his usual masculine strength. He asserts very boldly 
that ‘ there are two totally different kinds of faith spoken of in the 
Scriptures.’ We want the proof of this. And he, contrary to his 
usual custom, fails to supply us with it. 

Secondly.—The observation of Dr. Payne upon this is worthy 
of being quoted. ‘ Conceding to Dwight, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that there isa right and a wrong way of believing the Gospel, 
and that justification is not of course connected with the wrong 
faith ; he surely will not venture to contend—in the face of Paul’s 
assertion, that we are justified by faith alone, without the deeds of 
the law—that it is not connected with the right faith, that there 
must be both the right faith and its fruits, that is good works, in 
order to justification.’ 

Thirdly.—Let us still make the same concession to Dwight, 
and we ask, Does his theory after all, really harmonize the two 
Apostles? To us it appears most manifest that it does not. 
According to this author Paul means by faith the ‘ genuine faith 
of the Gospel,’ and James ‘ mere speculative faith.’ Well, assuming 
this, let us keep it distinctly in view, and then Paul will be speak- 
ing thus: ‘ A man is justified by the genuine faith of the Gospel 
without the deeds of the law ;? and James thus: ‘ Ye see how 
that by works a man is justified and not by speculative faith only.’ 
In this way the one Apostle teaches that it is genuine faith that is 
connected with justification, and the other, that it is speculative faith. 
Then, certainly, they are not perfectly harmonious after all. Nor 
is this the only way in which the discrepancy would still remain 
were Dwight’s hypothesis adopted. He maintained that Paul and 
James were speaking of the same justification and the same works. 
Very well, let us keep this in view, and see if, after all, the 
Apostles will be agreed. Paul says—‘ A man is justified by faith 
without the deeds of the law.’ James says—‘ Ye see that dy 
works a man is justified, and not by faith only.’ In this way Paul 
excludes works in the matter of justification, and James — 
those 
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those very same works in that very same justification. Hence, 
according to Dwight’s theory, if there be not a flat contradiction 
between the two Apostles, there is something not very easily dis- 
tinguished from it. But 
Fourthly.—Is there any reason why we should concede to 
Dwight that there are such things as different kinds of faith? 
He himself does not prove this ; and, if men wish to speak cor- 
rectly, we think it most inaccurate to say that there are. There 
are, indeed, as many different objects of faith as there are things 
or truths to be believed, but that there are different ways of 
believing is what we cannot comprehend. Here, however, we 
willingly give way to let two distinguished authors speak. We first 
quote from Dr. Payne—‘ The difference between the faith of a real 
Christian and of a mere professor is in the subject of faith—the 
thing believed—and not in the act of believing.’ ‘There can be 
little doubt that the conception of different kinds of faith, such as 
speculative and practical, historical and saving, &c., and, indeed, 
all the notions which have existed with reference to a difference 
in the act of faith itself, as put forth by a real Christian and a 
mere professor, owe their existence to a desire to account for the 
different effects of faith on different individuals.’ Dr. Campbell, 
in his Note on John vii. 383—‘ He that believeth in me, as the 
Scripture hath said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living 
waters, —has the following statements—‘ As commentators have 
been at a loss to find the portion of Scripture here referred to, 
some have joined xadds elwev  yeapn to the clause 6 morevwy eis 
éué, which immediately precedes, and thus rendered the words, 
he who believeth in me so as the Scripture hath commanded, 
making the latter clause serve to qualify the former, that it may 
be understood that not every sort of belief is meant, but he whose 
belief is of such a particular kind. For my part, I do not find 
any insinuation in Scripture that there are, or can be, different 
ways of believing. Belief may indeed have very different objects. 
But as to the act of the mind called believing, it is always men- 
tioned in holy writ with the same simplicity that seeing, hearing, 
understanding, and remembering are mentioned. Nor does there 
appear the least suspicion in the writer that any one of these 
should be misunderstood by the reader more than any other. 
The above mentioned is one of those criticisms which spring 
entirely from controversial theology ; for if there had not been 
previously different definitions of faith adopted by different 
arties of Christians, such a manner of interpreting the words 
ad never been devised,’ Not only, then, would Dwight’s theory 
not harmonize Paul and James, but it is borne out neither by the 
philosophy of mind nor by the statements of Scripture. 


There 
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There remains one other theory of reconciliation to be con- 
sidered, which is far from being satisfactory, though it should 
seem somewhat widely adopted. According to this hypothesis, 
Paul and James are speaking of the same faith and the same 
justification, 7. e. the justification of a sinner which takes place on 
his belief of the Gospel ; but they are not speaking of the same 
works. On this scheme Paul means by ‘ works’ works of law, 
and James works of faith. James is understood as teaching that 
a man is justified by faith, and by the works which faith produces. 
And while Paul denies that works of law are possessed of any 
Justifying power, he does not deny this in reference to works of 
faith. He is understood, indeed, as assuming that these are 
— of a justifying power. This is the view adopted by 

napp, and Frommann, and Neander, and Stuart. hat we 
have correctly represented their view will be obvious from one or 
two quotations from some of them. Knapp writes thus—‘ James 
does not place works in opposition to true faith; but, like Christ 
and his other disciples, he recognizes and declares true faith to be 
the origin and source of all holy actions. And, although Paul 
frequently affirms, in perfect agreement with Christ and James, 
that a man is not justified by the works of the /aw, or that he is 
justified without the works of the law, Epya vouov, he yet in no 
instance contradicts Christ or James, by saying that a man is not 
justified by good works, or that he is justified without good works, 
egya ayaba, z.e. separately from, and exclusively of the love and 
practice of Christian virtue.’ Frommann expresses his agreement 
with Knapp’s views, and he makes use of the following statement : 
‘That Paul in making justification dependant on faith, did not 
mean a merely dead faith, but an active one; and that he thus 
makes justification to depend upon faith and works together, is 
clear.’ And Moses Stuart, in his Excursus devoted to this 
subject, asks—‘ Where has Paul taught that a man is justified by 
faith alone ; and that evangelical good works are not an essential 
condition of his justification before God? It is thus that these 
writers harmonize the two Apostles. In the way of our adoption 
of their scheme, however, there stand insuperable difficulties. And 
these we state in as few words as possible. 

First.—To say the least of it, this view is most unlikely to be 
true. Such a refining upon Paul’s language would not readily 
occur to an individual whose sole object was to ascertain the 

enuine meaning of his words. If that had been his meaning, he 
would probably have given some plain hint to that effect. No 
where, however, on the admission of these men themselves, does 
Paul expressly teach us that works of faith have anything what- 
ever to do in the matter of man’s justification before God. Of 
course 
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course therefore it is wholly gratuitous to understand him in this 


way. 

Secondly. —T hese authors supply us with no valid argument, 
from any other source in favour of their construction of Paul’s 
language. Did they show that the Apostles could not be recon- 
ciled on any other principle, then we might probably rather 
choose to embrace their hypothesis than to admit that Paul and 
James were at war. But this none of them attempts; and that 
there is another method of harmonizing them we hope to see ere 
we have done. Moses Stuart asks, ‘ where has Paul taught that a 
man is justified by faith alone; and that evangelical good works 
are not an essential condition of his justification before God ?” 
We would submit, however, to the distinguished professor whether 
this be fair? There is no doubt he feels that the onus probandi 
lies upon him and those who hold the same view; and we have a 
right to ask them the previous question—where has Paul taught 
that evangelical good works are an essential condition of justifi- 
cation before God? Until they point out this, their scheme of 
reconciliation must be regarded as wholly baseless. 

Thirdly.—If this hypothesis be adopted, we are not able to see 
how the gratuitous nature of justification can satisfactorily be 
made out. In case we should misrepresent the advocates of this 
view, we think it but fair to say in passing that they all disown the 
idea that there is any merit in the works they speak of ; and, for 
our own part, we have no doubt that they themselves believe that 
justification is wholly gratuitous. Still, however, we feel that 
were we to adopt their theory it would be impossible for us to 
show how justification could be entirely of grace. These works 
are done by the sinner. It matters nothing what name you give 
them: they are works. And Paul’s own statement is, ‘to him 
that worketh is the reward not reckoned of grace, but of debt.’ 

Fourthly.—We are really quite unable to perceive how this 
hypothesis can be true. Its advocates are agreed that it is the 
sinner’s justification before God that is spoken of. They will 
further admit that the moment a sinner believes the Gospel he is 
justified. Up to that moment he was not in possession of faith. 
Till after that moment he could not have works springing from 
faith. Hence the works of faith could not contribute to his justi- 
fication, for he must have been justified before these could have 
any existence. If it should be said that he was justified in antici- 
pation of these, then, of course, that is abandoning the position 
that he was justified in any way by them. And 

Fifthly—It is very difficult for us to see how Paul could teach, 
more plainly and fully than he has done, the doctrine that a sinner 
is justified by faith atone. His words, so often quoted, are— 

‘We 
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‘ We conclude that a man is justified by faith witnout the deeds 
of the law.’ If this does not exclude from the ground of justifica- 
tion every and any work the sinner can perform, we really feel 
ourselves quite unable to draw out a sentence that would. Any 
other construction of the Apostle’s language appears to us the 
most palpable evasion. 

As none of those methods of reconciliation between Paul and 
James we have adverted to, commend themselves as satisfactory, 
it remains for us now to develope another way of removing the 
apparent discrepancy. Ere we do so, however, we may premise 
some few observations which may contribute to the clearer under- 
standing of the subject. 

We are not sure that very much importance should be attached 
to the difference between the characters of the two apostles. Ne- 
ander lays a very great deal of stress upon this. Some of his 
statements, however, are very far from being justifiable. He 
does, indeed, make out that there was a wide difference between 
the training and the habits of Pauland James ; and this, certainly, 
should not be lost sight of, but kept steadily in view. But the 
impression he leaves upon the mind is very unfavourable to the 
character of James. ‘He,’ says Neander, ‘received the new 
spirit under the old forms, similarly to many Catholics who have 
attained to free evangelical convictions, and yet have not been 
able to disengage themselves from the old ecclesiastical forms ; or 
like Luther, when he had already attained to a knowledge of 
justification by faith, but before he was aware of the consequences 
flowing from it in opposition to the prevalent doctrines of the 
Church.’ Elsewhere he says—‘ It is possible that he (James) 
remained confirmed in this form of imperfect doctrinal develop- 
ment, although his heart was penetrated with love to God 
and Jesus.’ This, to say the least of it, is a very unwarrantable 
way of speaking of one who is admitted to have written as 
he was moved by the Holy Ghost. Still, however, we may keep 
in mind that there was a wide difference between the mental, 
and some difference between the spiritual, developments of the 
two apostles. 

As Albert Barnes, in his remarks upon this subject (which, by 
the way, are far from being entirely satisfactory—at one time 
proceeding upon a difference in the meaning of the word ‘ faith,’ 
and at another in the word ‘ justification,’) observes, if we would 
understand and appreciate a picture, we must know not only where 
the painter stood, but also the object he depicts, and the precise 
side of it he contemplates. So we must know somewhat, not only 
of the characters of Paul and James, but also of the persons they 
addressed. It is of considerable importance in this inquiry to 
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ascertain the views and practices of these. It is very desirable to 
see, as far as possible, the way in which the apostles contemplated 
their readers. And it is of the utmost moment to keep steadily 
before the mind the immediate objects which these, respectively, 
had in view. The Epistles themselves are our only sources of 
information in these matters ; and we think we may gather out of 
them sufficient for our purpose. None can attentively read the 
Epistle to the Romans and the Epistle of James without seeing 
that the writers were dealing, directly or indirectly, with very 
different classes of persons. Baul takes a wider and more com- 
prehensive view of the human family, and the way of salvation, 
than James does. He depicts men in their depraved and uncon- 
verted state—before they become Christians at all. He at length, 
formally, and somewhat systematically, describes how, as sin- 
ners, they are justified, and introduced into the family of God. 
And fhen he looks at their position, and unfolds their obligations 
in their new relation. Now James contemplates matters in a very 
different light. He assumes at once that he was dealing exclu- 
sively with those who were already Christians; or, at all events, 
professed to be so. He addressesthem as such. And he proceeds 
to press upon their attention the duties which devolved upon them 
in this their capacity. Of their position previous to their — 
tion into the family of God he takes no particular notice. On 
the way in which they were justified by God, as sinners, he is 
silent. Taking them on their own profession his object was to 
make them holy and devoted Christians. 

Nor is this all. The opinions and practices that Paul grapples 
with differed widely from the opinions and practices of those that 
James addressed. It is quite manifest, from the first part of the 
Epistle to the Romans, that Paul had in view the tenets of such 
persons as we would call degalists, i. e. persons who maintained that 
men are justified before God, and saved through some works or 
merits of their own. What Paul, therefore, felt called upon to 
do was, first to tear to pieces this false ground of hope ; and next 
to lay down the only ground on which a sinner, as such, can stand 
justified and safe before God. Those addressed by James, how- 
ever, were of a very different description. They cordially em- 
braced the doctrine that a man is justified by faith alone, and 
abandoned the idea that works had anything whatsoever to do in 
the matter. They ran, however, to the opposite extreme. Com- 
pletely did they exclude works from the ground of justification ; 
but, consciously or unconsciously—from good or from bad motives 
—they were led to depreciate the value and importance of works 
altogether. There was but one step between this and saying— 
* Let us continue in sin that grace may abound.’ James’s object 
was 
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was to deal with such persons ; and he deals with them in the best 
possible way. 

Keeping these things, as far as possible, in view, we now pro- 
ceed to develope the way in which the apostles are seen to be 
completely free from contradicting one another. This is seen by 
observing that they attach widely different meanings to the two 
words dixaidw and tpya. 

I. Let us examine dixaiow (to justify) as used by Paul and 
James :— 

On the sense in which Paul employs 3:xa:cw lexicographers and 
expositors are, speaking generally, unanimous. It is used by 
him as the antithesis of xaraxgivw (to condemn). ‘ It is God that 
justifieth: who is he that condemneth ?’ (Rom. viii. 33, 34). In 
those parts of his writings which appear to be at variance with 
the teaching of James, Paul means by dixaiow to acquit or ab- 
solve a sinner from condemnation. It is God that does this; and 
in doing so he is regarded as occupying the capacity of judge. 
This acquittal from condemnation takes place, not on account of 
personal innocence, but through the imputation of the perfect 
righteousness of Christ. Whilst it is manifest, from many of 
Paul’s statements, that deliverance from condemnation, through 
imputed righteousness, must be the general sense of the term in 
his writings, it is no less obvious that this is far from being the 
common acceptation of the word: Whether or not Paul himself 
originated this use of S:xai0w is a question on which we should not 
like to pronounce very decidedly. For our present purpose it is 
enough to keep distinctly in mind that what we have stated is, by 
almost universal consent, the Pauline idea of the term. And 
then let it be remembered besides that this justification of a sin- 
ner, as such, before God, takes place as soon as a man believes 
the Gospel. 

Now is there anything in the Epistle of James that necessarily 
demands our understanding him as using Sixascw in this Pauline 
sense? Knapp attempts to show that there is. For proof of the 
identity of meaning he refers to Jamesii. 14: ‘ Can faith save a 
man?’ To say, however, that James used ow%w (to save) in this 
instance as synonymous with Paul’s dixasw, is to beg one of the 
chief questions at issue in this whole inquiry ; and, as long as we 
are prepared with another interpretation of it, we are not shut up 
to this conclusion. In the only other instance that Knapp adduces 
to corroborate the —~ of meaning attached to dixaiow by Paul 
and James, there is a still more glaring begging of the question. 

This instance is James i. 25: ‘ This man shall be blessed in his 
deed ? where he understands waxagis (blessed) as synonymous 
with Paul’s meaning of Sixasow. ” who can fail to see that by 
8 the 
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the one word Paul meant a present favour, whilst, by the other, 
James meant a future blessing? James, then, unlike Paul, does 
not, in any part of his Epistle, so explain, directly or indirectly, 
the idea which he attaches to the word dixaiw, as to lead us to 
understand, or compel us to believe, that he employed it in the 
Pauline sense. 

Rather let us say, some few considerations can be adduced 
which may enable us to see that he did not, and could not, employ 
it in that acceptation. First: James assumes, as formerly ob- 
served, that he had to deal exclusively with persons who were 
already Christians, or professed to be so. If this be granted, it 
follows that they were already ‘ justified,’ or assumed to be so, in 
Paul's sense of the term. Secondly: Knapp, and those who 
adopt his views, admit that the ‘ works’ spoken of in James are 
works of faith. From that admission it follows that his readers 
were already in possession of faith; and, from their being in 
possession of faith, it follows, no less clearly, that they were 
already ‘ justified’ in the Pauline sense. And thirdly: If Paul 
and James use the word dixaicw in precisely the same sense, we see 
not how they can be fairly harmonized. In this way Paul says— 
A man is justified by faith alone. James affirms—He is not. 
Paul says—Abraham was justified without works: whilst James 
affirms—He was justified by works. ‘If then’ (I quote from 
Richard Watson) ‘ St. James speaks of the same kind of justifi- 
cation, he contradicts St. Paul and Moses, by implying that 
Abraham was not pardoned and received into God’s favour until 
the offering of Isaac. If no one will maintain this, then the jus- 
tification of Abraham, mentioned by St. James, it is plain, does 
not mean the forgiveness of his sins; and he uses the term ina 
different sense from St. Paul.’ 

The way is now clear for our asking the question—Is there any 
other sense than the Pauline one in which 3:xa:0w is used in Scrip- 
ture? Most unquestionably there is. But before we state its 
meaning, it may be well to show that there are some instances 
where it can-not, without the grossest impropriety, have the same 
sense as that above alluded to, in Paul. e. g. In Matt. xi. 19 we 
read—‘ Wisdom is justified of her children.’ And in Luke vii. 
29, we read—‘ The publicans justified God.’ It requires very 
little thought to see that in those instances, whatever it means, it 
can-not mean to absolve from condemnation through imputed 
righteousness—its Pauline sense. Luke, indeed, in three in- 
stances, is the only sacred penman that uses the word in 
the same signification as Paul, a fact on which great stress 
has been laid by some who contend for the Pauline origin of 
that sense; since Luke was a companion and fellow-labourer of 
Paul’s, 
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Paul’s, heard many of his spoken discourses, and probably read 
all his Epistles. 

It is no rare thing to find 3:aiw used in reference to character. 
And in such cases it means to approve, or to vindicate, or to de- 
clare one’s character to be just as it should be. These are all 
very nearly different ways of expressing the same thing; and we 
do not mean to be understood as drawing any nice distinction be- 
tween them, though we can very easily conceive that a thing may 
be approved of without any formal vindication or declaration to that 
effect. That Sixasow is used with this signification will be obvious 
from the following citation of instances: Luke vii. 29: ‘ The 
publicans justified ’—approved of ‘God;’ (‘dimacw signifying to 
regard as just, to approve.’ Olshausen in loc.). Luke vii. 35 and 
Matt. xi. 19 : ‘ Wisdom is justified ’—approved ‘of her children ; 
(‘ Aimasoteba must be taken in the sense of being approved just, 
hence to acknowledge as such.’ Olshausen in loc.). Luke x. 29: 
‘ He, willing to justify ’—to vindicate ‘himself.’ Luke xvi. 15: 
‘Ye are they who justify yourselves ’"—show or declare yourselves 
righteous ‘ before men.’ And Job xxxiii. 32: ‘ If thou hast any 
thing to say, answer me; speak, for I desire (Septuagint dixaw- 
@nvas) to justify thee ’—to vindicate thy character. (‘If he could, 
he wished to vindicate the character of Job from the aspersions 
which had been cast upon it.’ Barnes in loc.). These instances 
then show, we think, very satisfactorily, that ixaiw is frequently 
used in Scripture as meaning to approve, or to vindicate, or to 
declare one’s character to be just as it should. 

Well, is there anything to prevent our understanding it in this 
sense in the Epistle of James? In the course of our reading upon 
this subject we have met with no decisive objection against such a 
construction of it, and there are none that occur to ourselves,—that 
is to say, if it can be shown to suit the context, and to meet the 
exigency of the case. That it does all this is what appears to us 
very clear. The word occurs but three times in the Epistle of 
James. Let us see if it will bear this construction in each of 
these instances. Chap. ii. 21,—‘ Was not Abraham our father 
justified ’"—vindicated as a truly pious man—‘ by works, when he 
had offered Isaac his son upon the altar?” Chap. ii. 24—‘ Ye 
see, then, how that by works a man is justified’—declared to be 
just as he should—‘ and not by faith only.’ Chap. ii. 25—‘ Was 
not Rahab the harlot justified ’—indicated as truly sincere—‘ by 
works, when she had received the messengers, and sent them out 
another way?’ To the writer’s mind these interpretations do 
not at all appear forced, but perfectly natural and legitimate. In 
this way we are taught by James that God approves of believers 
when their deportment is in conformity with His own mind = 
wi 
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will—when their works are in harmony with their profession. 
And when their final awards shall be distributed to men, the 
Judge will approve and vindicate the characters of Christians, in 
exact proportion to their works of faith and labours of love whilst 
in this world. 

In the way of one’s adoption of this view of Sixaiw in James’ 
Epistle, a difficulty may be presented to some by the use of cw%w 
(to save) in v. 14, ‘Can faith save a man?’ From the common 
acceptation of this word in Scripture we are apt, whenever it 
occurs, to associate with it the idea of salvation from sin’s con- 
sequences, and from sin itself. On reflection, however, it is seen 
that it may be used respecting deliverance from any danger or 
calamity. We find it thus appled in the inspired writings ; e. g. 
Matt. viii. 25, ‘Lord save us’—from ators ra in the waters. 
Matt. xxiv. 22, ‘ Except those days should be shortened, there 
should no flesh be saved ’—from calamity and death. Acts ii. 40, 
‘ Save yourselves from’—the influence, opinions and fate of— 
‘this untoward generation.’ James v.15, ‘The prayer of faith 
shall save ’—from sickness and death— the sick.’ hen James 
therefore says in chap. ii. 14, ‘Can faith save him” he means 
to say, Can the faith which such a man says he has, save him 
from disapproval and final condemnation ? 

Another difficulty in the way of one’s adoption of the view pro- 
pounded of dixa:ow in the Epistle of James, is found in his obvious 
allusion to the Pauline justification, in v. 23, ‘ And the Scripture 
was fulfilled which saith, Abraham believed God, and it was im- 
puted to him for righteousness.’ These words are employed by 
James as in some measure parallel with the close of the preceding 
verse—‘ by works was faith made perfect.’ The idea appears to 
be that works was the carrying out of faith; faith led to those 
works, and its previous existence was confirmed by them. And 
when James says, immediately after, ‘And the Scripture was 
fulfilled,’ he does not mean that any prediction of Scripture was 
fulfilled, for what he refers to was not of the nature of a prediction. 
He simply means to say that the correctness and truth of what 
was previously written in Scripture concerning Abraham was 
confirmed by his succeeding works. Abraham believed God, and 
he was then justified as a sinner; and the offering up of Isaac 
evinced the reality of his previous faith and previous justification. 
The Pauline justification, both in the order of nature and in the 
order of time, is before that spoken of by James: and the works 
of which James speaks so largely, are the carrying out and con- 
firmation of the Pauline justification. 

And this is perhaps the proper place for an observation of a 
historico-philological nature. A:xaiow signifies to acquit or absolve 
from 
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from condemnation. According to Paul this is done in the case 
of the sinner through an imputed righteousness. After one is 
delivered from condemnation he stands in an entirely new relation. 
In that relation it is natural and proper to think that he should 
be regarded with approval, and, if need be, publicly declared to 
be just what he should. Thus does the justification contended 
for by James, stand closely related to the Pauline justification, 
and naturally flow from it. The one takes place the moment a 
sinner believes the Gospel ; the other takes place after that—it 
may be a short time, or it may be a long time—in time or in 
eternity—or in both. In the justification that Paul speaks of, 
faith is the only thing that is taken into consideration ; in the 
justification that James speaks of, it is works that are taken into 
consideration. Thus there is no discrepancy between them 
because they are not speaking of the same subject. What Paul 
says is true; and what James says is true. Each, in his own 
way, and upon his own subject, states vitally important truths. 
We believe in Paul’s doctrine—we believe no less in James’. 

II. The harmony between the two Apostles will be still further 
seen if we consider the meaning that they respectively attach to 
the term %pya (works). 

The first thing to be very carefully observed is that James does 
not employ this word in the same way in which Paul employs 
it when speaking of the justification of a sinner before God. It 
is somewhat remarkable that this has been taken so little notice 
of by divines in this country. The fact, however, is indisputable, 
as any one may see if he will put himself to the trouble of con- 
sulting his Concordance. Paul adds to the word an explanatory 
clause which is never employed by James. Paul, when speaking 
upon this subject, uses the phrase ‘works of the law.’ James 
simply uses the term ‘works.’ He never for once says ‘ works of 
the law.’ This, to say the least of it, might prompt one to ask 
whether they employ épy« with reference to the same works ? 

The signification in which Paul uses %pya is a point on which 
there is considerable unanimity amongst expositors. Not that we 
would be understood as affirming that they all define it in the same 
phraseology, nor yet that they all attach the same ideas to it in 
every respect, but they do agree as to the idea on which we are 
disposed to lay the chief emphasis. Whether they will be unani- 
mous in defining the phrase ‘ works of the law,’ as meaning ‘ works 
which the law requires,’ or ‘perfect obedience,’ or ‘personal 
obedience,’ they certainly will be unanimous in holding that by 
these Paul meant works performed in order to be justified in his 
sense of dixascw. 

And now is the time, and this the place, to ask, Does the 
Apostle 
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Apostle James employ épya in reference to works of that nature ? 
It has too often been assumed that he does. But we have searched 
in vain for anything like substantial proof of it. The first aspect 
of things is against such an interpretation. He carefully avoids 
the phrase which characterizes Paul's meaning of the term. 
This suggests that he does not refer to the same class of works. 
Besides, before it can be proved that James employs épya in the 
same way as Paul, it must be shown that they are speaking of 
the same justification. This, however, will not be very easily done. 
We have already endeavoured to prove the contrary. Then, if 
they are not speaking of the same justification, it would be most 
unreasonable to say that they are speaking of the same works. 
And, then, we are the less shut up to the conclusion that James 
is employing %pya with the above Pauline reference, if it can be 
shown that there is another use of the word which occurs in 
Scripture. 

That there is another scriptural usage of the word it will now 
be our object to show. ‘Thus we read in the following passages : 
Matt. v. 16, ‘ Let your light so shine before men that they may 
see your good works,’ not, certainly, works in order to be justified 
in the Pauline sense, but works which were the appropriate fruits 
of that justification. Matt. xxvi. 10, ‘ Why trouble ye the woman? 
for she hath wrought a good work upon me; not, assuredly, a 
work in order to be accepted and pardoned, but a work which was 
the legitimate fruit of her knowledge of the Saviour’s love to her. 
Eph. ii. 10, ‘Created in Christ Jesus unto good works,’ not, by 
any means, works in order to aquittal from condemnation ; for, 
being ‘in Christ Jesus,’ they were already so acquitted, since 
‘there is now no condemnation to them who are in him ;’ but works 
which proceeded from their knowledge of obligation to Jesus. 
And | Thes. i. 3, ‘Remembering without ceasing your work of 
faith’ —i. e., clearly, a work of gratitude which sprang from their 
knowledge of being already in a justified state. 

Thus, then, it is clear that py« is used in other parts of Scrip- 
ture in reference to works of faith. Now is there anything to 
hinder our understanding it in that way in the Epistle of 
James? We know of nothing if the Apostle’s object, the context, 
and the nature of the case, will admit of such a construction. 
Let us see. His object, as formerly stated, not only will admit of 
this, but seems even to demand it. The spirit of the context is 
a powerful exhortation to abound in every Christian work. And 
that this interpretation is far from being forced and unnatural 
will be seen if we try it: James ii. 14, ‘ What doth it profit, my 
brethren, though a man say he hath faith, and have not works ’— 
flowing from his faith ? v. 17--‘ Even so faith, if it hath not works’ 
—proceeding 
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—proceeding from it—‘ is dead, being alone.’ v. 20, * Wilt thou 
know, O vain man, that faith without works ’"—emanating from it 
—‘is dead? (‘Not without works, but without the works, produced 
7 by faith.’ Winer, Idioms, p. 91.) And that the work 
of Abraham, referred to by James, the offering of Isaac, was a 
work of faith, is expressly taught in another part of the inspired 
volume: ‘By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered up 
Isaac,’ Heb. xi. 17. Thus it appears most evident that by tpya 
James means works of faith. 

At this stage of our progress it is proper that we should define 
precisely what we mean by this class of works. A son whois labour- 
ing under the displeasure of his father, and who wishes to enjoy his 
smiles, would very naturally endeavour to avoid this, or to do that, 
in order to gain his favour. That would not be a work of faith. 
It would rather be an instance of Paul’s meaning of the phrase 
epyx vowov (works of the law). But the son who lives in the full 
enjoyment of his father’s favour, and who is conscious of it, will 
anxiously and cheerfully avoid everything he knows to be displeasing 
to his father, and as anxiously and cheerfully do everything he 
knows to be pleasing to him, not in order to obtain acquittal from 
condemnation, but because of the great kindness and love that he 
has already been, and is still made the subject of. These works 
of that son would be works of faith; and this may exemplify 
what James means by them. They are not works in order to 
procure deliverance from condemnation, but they are works pro- 
ceeding from the knowledge of that high favour being already 
conferred ; and works which, when done, are sure to secure for 
believers the approving smile of God, and will be ultimately fol- 
lowed by his public recognition of them before the assembled 
universe, and his declaration in favour of their truly pious character 
during their sojourn in this world. 

From these explanatory statements it will be seen quite clearly 
that we employ the phrase ‘works of faith’ in a very different 
sense from Knapp, Frommann, and Stuart. They use it as repre- 
senting some class of works co-existent with and entering so far 
into the ground of justification in the Pauline sense. According 
to our use of it, these works are neither co-existent with nor form 
any part of the ground of that justification: they flow from it, in- 
deed, as the stream from the fountain, but they are posterior to it. 

By keeping in view this difference of meaning in the word Epya 
as employed by the two Apostles the entire absence of anything 
like real discrepancy between them will be the more conspicuous. 
Paul speaks of ‘works of Jaw’ in the sense above explained, 
whilst James refers to works of faith. The works that Paul re- 
fers to were meant to be performed before, those that James refers 
to 
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to after, the Pauline justification had taken plaee. Paul repu- 
diates all works for salvation, whilst James powerfully contends 
for the importance and necessity of works from salvation. The 
works that Paul speaks of were wholly unnecessary for, rather 
they were detrimental to, justification in his own sense; whilst 
those that James speaks of were absolutely essential to divine ap- 
proval, and the declaration of it. When the works, then, of 
which they write differed in name, differed in time, differed 
in motive, and differed in end, how can it be imagined that 
Paul and James, in their respective statements, contradict one 
another ? 

In this harmonising process the continental theologians and 
those of this country seem to have pursued different methods, the 
former bringing about the reconciliation by understanding %oy« 
in the Epistle of James as meaning works of faith, though, as we 
have seen, their construction of that phrase as a whole is very 
unwarrantable ; and the latter by understanding Sixaidw as used 
in one sense by Paul and in another by James. This last has 
been the method of reconciliation pursued by Fuller, Maclean, 
Wardlaw, Bennett, Payne, Alexander, and a writer in the Bib- 
lical Review for April, 1846. When Paul uses dixaicw, they un- 
derstand him as meaning ‘absolve from condemnation ;’ and when 
James employs it, they understand it as meaning ‘to approve of 
or to declare one righteous.’ Now to us it appears obvious that 
though, according to this latter mode, the seeming discrepancy 
between the i is so far removed, it is far from being wholly 
done away. In order to its complete removal it is necessary to 
understand égya, also, as used by Paul and James, in the different 
ways above explained and defined. No one need surmise that 
the adoption of one of these methods is subversive of the other. 
We are rather disposed to say that they strongly corroborate each 
other, and indeed go hand in hand. In this way the entire ab- 
sence of anything like contradiction between Paul and James can 
be seen in more points of view. 

In the light of the foregoing investigation and conclusions let 
us now look at the case of Abraham, which occupies so very pro- 
minent a place in the statements of both Apostles. Paul adduces 
Abraham as an exemplification of his doctrine that ‘a man is 
justified by faith without the deeds of the law;’ and James also 
adduces him asa corroboration of the fact that a man is justified 
by works, and not by faith only. With very many this has been 
an inexplicable difficulty. At first sight it seems to render the 
two Apostles absolutely irreconcileable: and it is not without 
deep search that one can discover for himself a satisfactory method 
of removing the apparent contradiction. Such a method, not- 
withstanding, 
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withstanding, there is. It is this:—Paul refers to one period, 
one fact, and one kind of justification; whereas James refers to 
quite another period, another distinct fact, and another different 
justification, in the history of Abraham. Paul’s statement is 
(Rom. iv. 3), ‘ Abraham believed God, and it was counted to him 
for righteousness ;’ and then he refers to what is said in Gen. xv. 6. 
James’ words are (ch. ii. 21), ‘Was not Abraham our father 
justified by works, when he had offered Isaac his son upon the 
altar?’ and there he refers to Gen. xxii. 1-12. What Paul re- 
fers to took place before the birth of Isaac, when the promise of 
that event was imparted to the Patriarch. The period that James 
alludes to is that when Abraham was ready to present his son 
Isaac as a burnt-offering. At this time, upon the lowest calcu- 
lation we have met with, Isaac was twenty-five years of age. 
Hence the period in the life of Abraham that James had in his 
eye was twenty-five years after that spoken of by Paul. The fact 
in the history of Abraham that Paul alludes to was his belief of 
God’s promise of a numerous posterity (inclusive of the Messiah). 
The fact that James refers to was the offering of Isaac, the former 
being the exercise of faith itself, the latter the appropriate fruit 
of it. The justification of Abraham which Paul alluded to was 
his deliverance from condemnation, as a sinner, on his belief of 
saving truth. The justification of the Patriarch that James had 
in view was God’s approval of his conduct and character as a be- 
liever. Thus the case of Abraham, adduced by both Apostles, is 
looked at from different standing points, and drawn when he 
occupied very different positions. ‘Paul looks at him from his own 
souatlne stand-point, and portrays the father of the faithful 
when in the act of believing what we should call the Gospel, and 
was absolved from the condemnation of the law. James contem- 

lates Abraham from his particular stand-point, and delineates 
bis position when, twenty-five years older, he was ready, in obe- 
dience to the Divine command, to offer his only son in sacrifice, 
and. thereby obtained the approval and testimony of God. When 
the Patriarch was looked at in these different circumstances and 
attitudes, it would require a very dexterous hand to show that 
there is any contradiction between the respective portraitures of 
the two Apostles—both are true to the life. 

Here it would be desirable to enter into a somewhat extensive 
exegetical development of the entire section (ii. 14-26) of James’ 
Epistle, which appears to be at variance with the teaching of Paul. 
Regard for space, however, precludes us from this; and it must 
suffice to indicate in as cursory a way as possible the Apostle’s 
train of thought and line of argument. 

The false position assailed—Mere faith is sufficient, not to gain 
acquittal 
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acquittal from condemnation, for on that point they did not dis- 
pute, but to gain approval, human and divine. 

Ver. 14. A simple denial of that position.—Can that faith, un- 
accompanied with works, save him from disapproval? No! 

Ver. 15, 16. A familiar illustration—For one to say to the 
naked and to the hungry, ‘ Be ye warmed and filled, yet give not 
the things which are needful,’ would be of no use, and would 
never secure our approbation. 

Ver. 17. The analogy.—Even so must we say of the faith that 
is unattended with works. It is dead, serves no purpose, and can 
neither secure human nor divine approval. 

Ver. 18, first part. A subterfuge—One is conceived of as say- 
ing, Thou art more distinguished for faith than I am, just as one 
man is more distinguished for liberality and zeal than another ; that 
is your development of religion. But I am more distinguished for 
works than you are; that is, where my religion developes itself. But 
each, in its own way, is religion, and there is no need for dispute. 

Ver. 18, second part. The challenge.—Produce an exemplifica- 
tion of faith without works, and I will produce an exemplification 
of faith producing works, that we may see which will commend 
itself to one’s approval. 

Ver. 19. Exemplification of faith without works—A man be- 
lieves in the existence of one God. That, so far as it goes, is 
well. But wi'! that ensure approbation? e. g. the Jew, the deist. 
Besides, the devils believe—they believe in God, heaven, hell, 
eternity. But has it any salutary effect upon them? It only 
makes them tremble: and we who know that they believe all 
this are far from approving of them, and God is far from approving 
of them. 

Ver. 20. The appeal.—The question here proposed may be re- 
garded as having a retrospective and a prospective reference. 

Ver. 21-23. Exemplification of faith producing works.—Abra- 
ham believed God. Here was faith. Long afterwards, under the 
influence of faith, he was ready to offer his only son in sacrifice. 
This was the carrying out of his faith, and it was the confirmation 
of a previous Scriptural statement regarding him. Thereafter he 
was called the ‘ Friend of God,’ and we call one ‘a friend’ after 
we approve of his character and conduct. 

Ver. 24. The conclusion.—As in the case of Abraham, so in the 
case of every other ; not only must there be faith, but there must 
be works springing from it, in order to approval. 

Ver. 25. Additional confirmatory cuse.—The conduct of Rahab 
is regarded with approbation (justified), not on account of what 
she said or professed, but because of the kind treatment she gave 
the messengers. 


Ver. 
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Ver. 26. The comparison.—There are few sights more loath- 
some to us than a human body without a spirit; there can be 
nothing more useless; there is nothing that meets with so little 
approbation. Just as useless is faith without producing works, 
a with just as little approbation does it meet from either man 
or God. 

It is scarcely possible for one whose mind is stored with Scrip- 
ture truth to think very deeply upon the apparent discrepancy be- 
tween Paul and James without observing that really, after all, 
there is very nearly as much seeming want of harmony between 
Christ's teaching at one time and his own teaching at another 
time as there is between these two Apostles. The instances ex- 
emplifying this in the Saviour’s instructions are very numerous. 
We refer only to one or two. Mark xvi. 16: ‘He that believeth 
shall be saved.’ Contrast with this Matt. vii. 21: ‘ Not every one 
that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doeth the will of my father who is in heaven.’ 
John iii. 16: ‘God so loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.’ With this contrast Matt. xii. 37: ‘ By thy 
words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be con- 
demned.’ The discrepancy between these statements is just as 
apparent as between Paul and James; few, however, would be 
prepared to say that there is any real contradiction. There is a 
most important sense in which each of the representations is true. 
Precisely so have we shown it to be with Paul and James. 

Still further, the same seeming want of harmony is observed 
even in the writings of Paul himself. We confine ourselves to 
one or two instances. Gal. ii. 16: ‘ Knowing that a man is not 
justified by the works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ.’ 
With this contrast Philip. ii. 12: ‘ Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling.’ Rom. iv. 5: ‘To him that worketh not, 
but believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted 
for righteousness.’ And with this we may contrast 2 Cor. v. 10: 
‘We must all appear before the judgment seat of Christ, that 
every one may receive the things done in his body, according to 
that he hath done, whether good or bad.’ The — discre- 
pancy between these statements is very obvious; but very few 
would have such a mean conception of Paul, even throwing out 
of view his inspiration, as to believe that he was capable of con- 
tradicting himself. There is, then, some way in which a man is 
saved without works in this world, and there is also a kind of 
works according to which he will be judged at last. 

The foregoing investigation has entirely failed in its object un- 
less it has made it manifest that there is not one jarring note 
between 
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between Paul and James in the matter of a sinner’s justification. 
If we have succeeded in showing this, nearly everything is gained ; 
the objection of the infidel is satisfactorily met; the doubts of 
the critics respecting the Epistle of James, arising from this 
source, are seen to be unfounded ; the error of those who join 
their own works, moral or evangelical, along with the Saviour’s 
propitiatory sacrifice, as the ground of acquittal from condemna- 
tion, is seen in its true light; and the refuge of the thorough 
legalist, who supposes himself to be taking James as his guide, is 
exposed and shown to be false. 

e may advance, however, a step or two further. Not only is 
there the absence of all contradiction between Paul and James— 
we may discover actual and exact agreement. We are not aware, 
indeed, that it can be shown from James’ Epistle that he teaches 
anything directly about justification in the Panline sense. Some 
have laboured to show that he does by implication, and, from the 
connection between verses 22 and 23, we ourselves believe in the 
correctness of that position. We are willing, however, for the 
sake of argument, to take the ground that he is silent upon the 
subject, as, from the foregoing examination, we are warranted in 
saying that he does not teach a contrary doctrine: and the calm 
and legitimate conclusion is, to take silence as agreement. 

Whilst in this way we are justified in affirming that James 
agrees with Paul, we are still more so in saying that Paul agrees 
with James. We are just to remember that what James urged 
upon his Christian called was to abound in works of faith and 
labours of love, so as to obtain God’s approval and testimony. 
Every one familiar with the Epistles of Paul must be aware how 
prominently he kept the same thing, in the spirit of it if not in 
the same form, before the minds of believers. We need onl 
remind the reader of the sixth chapter of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans; and in Rom. xii. 1,2, he says, ‘I beseech you, therefore, 
brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your reason- 
able service. And be not conformed to this world; but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye may prove 
what is that good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God.’ And 
in Heb. xiii. 20, 21, he says, ‘The God of peace .... make you 
perfect in pi good work to do his will, working in you that 
which is well pleasing in his sight.” Thus does Paul most per- 


fectly agree with James. 
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ON THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE MUSTARD 
TREE OF SCRIPTURE. 


By J. Forses Royue, M.D., F.R.S., L.S. & G.S., &e., 


Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, King's College, London. 


Numerous attempts have at different times been made by a 
variety of authors to identify the two plants which in the autho- 
rised version of the Scriptures are translated Mustard Tree and 
Hyssop. That these attempts have not been so satisfactory to 
others as to set the questions at rest, is evident from fresh plants 
being continually adduced, even in recent works, as possessed of 
the requisite characteristics. It may be inferred that these do not 
appear, to the author of this paper, to have been more successful 
than preceding endeavours, from his making a fresh, and which to 
many will appear a presumptuous, attempt to determine what has 
baffled so many able inquirers. Few fields, however, are so 
barren, even pi they seem to have been cleared by the most 
skilful reapers, as not to yield some grains to the careful gleaner. 
So, continued attention to any one pursuit never fails to throw 
light, not only on itself, but also on other and what at first appear 
but remotely connected subjects. Thus it has been in the study 
of ancient, for the purpose of elucidating modern Materia Medica, 
and of both in connection with the botany of the East, that I have 
been led to conclusions, which seem to elucidate some of the dis- 
puted points of Biblical botany. 

As this may require explanation, I may here mention, what I 
have elsewhere related,” that my attention was first directed to the 
identification of the natural products mentioned in ancient authors, 
in consequence of having, in 1825, while in medical charge of the 
station of Saharunpore, and of the Honourable East India Com- 
peay's Botanic Garden there, been requested by the Medical 

oard of Bengal to investigate the medicinal plants and drugs of 
India. This was for the purpose of ascertaining how far the 





*From the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. XV., November, 1844. 
Reprinted by permission of the Author, and of the Council of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. This valuable contribution to Biblical botany has been revised by the 
Author, who has also added some new information in the notes. We have been 
favoured with permission to reprint the companion paper on the Hyssop, and hope 
to produce it in the next number of the Journal. 

> Proceedings of the Royal Asiatic Society, 19th March, 1836. 
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ublic service might be supplied with medicines grown in India, 
instead of these being nearly all imported from foreign countries. 
In endeavouring to effect this important object, my attention was 
in the first place directed to making m self acquainted with the 
different drugs, which the natives of India are themselves in the 
habit of employing as medicines. For this purpose I found it 
absolutely necessary to examine the things themselves, as well as 
to ascertain the names by which they were commonly known. I 
soon found that in this inquiry it was necessary to become ac- 
uainted with the written works in the possession of the natives of 
India, as well as with their personal and traditional information. 
1 therefore caused the works on Materia Medica to be collated by 
competent Hakims and Moonshees, among whom I would mention, 
as my principal assistants, Sheikh Nam Dar, commonly called 
Nanoo, the head medical assistant in the Civil Hospital of Saha- 
runpore, and Murdan Aly, the chief plant collector, and keeper 
of the Herbarium in the Prenatal Botanic Garden. By them 
the arrangement of these works, according to the Arabic alphabet, 
was persevered in; but the substances mentioned in each were 
arranged under the three heads of the Animal, the Vegetable, and 
Mineral Kingdoms. The works which were collated* extend 
from A.D. 1392 to 1769, the first having been written shortly after 
the close of the classic age of the school of Bagdad. The Per- 
sian writers constantly follow the authors of this school. Al Buetar 
or Ibn Buetar,* frequently quoted by Bochart in his Geographia 
Sacra, is the last of the distinguished Arabs, and he died in 1248. 
The first translation into Arabic from the Greek and Sanskrit 
having been made about a.p. 748, ~— the Kaliphat of Al- 
Mansur, was just five hundred years before the death of Ibn 
Buetar. During this period lived Haly Abbas, Mesue, Serapion, 
Rhazes, and Avicenna. 
These Arab authors were indebted for much of their information 
respecting drugs to Dioscorides. But to his description the 





¢ Ikhtiarat Buddee, who completed his work in 770 of the Hejira, or a.p. 1392. 
He is said to be the first who wrote on Medicine in the Persian language.—Tohfet- 
al-Moomineen, written in a.D. 1669, by Meer Mohummud Moomin; a native of 
Tinkaboon, in Dailim, near the southern shores of the Caspian Sea.—Ulfaz Udwi- 

eh, compiled by the physician of the Emperor Shah Jehan; translated into 
English by Mr. Gladwin, and printed in 1793. This is useful, as giving the 
synonymes in Arabic, Persian, and Hindooee, in the Persian character. --Mukhzun- 
al-Udwiyeh, or Storehouse of Medicines, written a.p. 1769, and printed at Hoogly, 
in 1824.—The Taleef Shereef, translated from the Persian by Superintending 
Surgeon Playfair, and published in Calcutta in 1833, has been referred to in a few 
instances.—Since my return to this country in 1832, having obtained copies of the 
Latin editions of Mesue, Serapion, Rhazes, and Avicenna, I have in many instances 
collated them with my manuscript catalogue. 

4 The work of Ibn Buetar has been translated into German by Santheimer. 
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Persians have fortunately appended the Asiatic synonymes, and 
have given some account of Indian products not mentioned in the 
works of the Arabs. I myself made a catalogue (still in manu- 
script) of the whole of these, in which, after the most usually 
received, that is, the Arabic names, I inserted the several syno- 
nymes in Persian and Hindee, as well as in metamorphosed 

reek. I obtained the articles, and traced them to the countries 
whence they were said to be derived, as well as to the animals 
and plants which were said to produce them. I also made notes 
of any remarkable characteristics, as well as of the medical uses 
to which they were applied. 

Being without any suitable library for such investigations, and 
able only to obtain a small copy of Dioscorides (12mo. Parisiis, 
1549), I was in most cases obliged to depend upon myself, for the 
identification of the several substances. ‘The results of many of 
these investigations are briefly recorded in the observations on the 
history and uses of the different natural families of plants in m 
Illustrations of the Botany, &c., of the Himalayan Mountains. 
also made use of these materials in my Essay on the Antiquity of 
Hindoo Medicine,’ in tracing different Indian products from the 
works of the Arabs into those of the Greeks, even up to the time 
of Hippocrates. I inferred that tropical products could only travel 
from South to North; and that the Hindoos must have ascertained 
their properties, and used them as medicines, before they became 
sufficiently famous to be observed and recorded by the Greeks. 
Having thus traced many of these eastern products to the works 
of almost contemporary authors, I was led to conclude, that many 
of them must be the same as those mentioned in the Bible, espe- 
cially as there is often considerable resemblance between the 
por and Hebrew names; as, for instance :— 


Hes. ARAB. 
Abattachim Buteekh Melons and Water-Melon 
Adashim Adas Lentils 
Butzal Butzl Onions 
Botnim Butum Pistacio Nut 
Cammun Kumoon Cumin 
Carcom Kurkoom Crocus or Saffron 


Some, again, would appear to have an Indian origin ; as, for 
instance, Ahalim, translated aloes wood, which is, with very little 
doubt, the same as the Malayan Agila, or eagle wood, famed in 





© Illustrations of the Botany and other Branches of the Natural History of the 
Himalayan Mountains, and of the Flora of Cashmere, by J. Forbes Royle, M.D., 
F.RS., &c. 2 vols. imp. 4to. with plates. 

Essay on the Antiquity of Hindoo Medicine, by the same. 8vo. 1837. 
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ancient as in modern times. So karpas, occurring in Esther i. 6, 
is translated green in the English Bible ; but being placed between 
the words which signify the colours white and blue, it would 
naturally appear to be the thing coloured, which was, no doubt, 
cotton, karpas, from the Sanskrit karpasa, now in Hindee karpas 
and kapas. And, it is further said, in the description of the court 
of the garden of the King’s palace at Susa, that these white and 
blue hangings were fastened with cords of fine linen and purple to 
silver rings and pillars of marble. Of this we have a vivid repre- 
sentation in what may every day be seen in India, especially in 
the Hall of Audience at Delhi, where huge padded curtains, 
called purdahs (and usually in stripes of white and red, or blue 
and white), may be seen suspended from the tops of slender 
pillars. For this purpose, indeed, the rows of pillars in front of 
the principal ruins of Persepolis appear to have been intended. 

While residing in, and becoming acquainted with the manners 
of the East, I had often, in reading the Scriptures, been struck 
by the brevity and force with which the sacred penmen, in de- 
scribing what whs then before them, give a graphic picture of the 
living manners of the day. In the absence of medals, monuments, 
and inscriptions, and where the mouldered ruins of mighty cities 
allow us with difficulty to trace out even their sites, we are pre- 
sented with the astonishing spectacle, that manners, which in 
Europe are fleeting and changeable as the wind, in the East give 
living representations of those which characterised the residents of 
the very same regions more than three thousand years ago. So 
conspicuously is this the case, that works have been written de- 
scribing the manners, customs, and other characteristics of the 
East, for the express purpose of elucidating obscure passages in 
the Scriptures, as Roberts’ Oriental Illustrations of the Sacred 
Scriptures. Some again, as Dr. Taylor in his ilustrations of the 
Bible from the Monuments of Egypt ; and the Atheneum, Nos, 507, 
508, and 509, have had recourse to the works of Rosellini, Cham- 
pollion, Wilkinson, and others, on Egyptian antiquities, as reveal- 
ing most minute particulars of the public and private life of the 
Egyptians, and thus affording ‘important because undesigned 
confirmations of the historical veracity of the Old Testament.’ 

It is hardly necessary to mention how the geography of Pales- 
tine and of the other countries which were the scenes of the 
transactions described in Scripture, has in like manner been mi- 
nutely examined for the purpose of illustrating the Scriptures, 
and from the earliest times. And yet even in this department, 
from the more careful researches, assisted by the knowledge of 
Arabic of Mr. Eli Smith, unexpected discoveries have been made 
by Messrs. Robinson and Smith in their most interesting and in- 
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structive travels. On this subject, these travellers observe, ‘There 
is in Palestine another kind of tradition, with which the monas- 
teries have had nothing to do, and of which they have apparently 
in every age known little or nothing: I mean, the preservation of 
the ancient names of places among the common people. The 
Hebrew names of places continued current in their Aramazan form 
long after the times of the New Testament ; and maintained them- 
selves in the mouths of the common people in spite of the efforts 
made by Greeks and Romans to pres te them by others derived 
from their own tongues. After the Muhammedan Conquest, 
when the Aramezan language gradually gave place to the kindred 
Arabic, the proper names of places, which the Greeks could never 
bend to their orthography, found here a ready entrance, and have 
thus lived on, upon the lips of the Arabs, whether Christian or 
Muslim, townsmen or Bedouins, even unto our own day, almost 
in the same form in which they have also been transmitted to us 
in the Hebrew Scriptures.’ Biblical Researches, i. p. 375. 

I myself have long been of opinion that if similar pains were 
bestowed on the material substances mentioned in the Bible, and 
equal trouble taken to ascertain the natural history of the countries 
where the several events are described to have taken place, or 
with which there was commercial communication, much light would 
be thrown upon the Sacred Writings. For the products of nature, 
whether minerals, plants, or animals, are similar in structure and 
properties to what they were when man first made use of, or became 
acquainted with them. As those only which were most remarkable 
in appearance or ——— would usually be cited, so many of 
those named in the Bible might be successfully ascertained, and 
afford most convincing proofs, of books having been written at the 
times and in the places to which they are usually ascribed. In 
this inquiry, as in that of the names of places, we have not only the 
traditional names of animals, plants, and minerals to assist us, but 
also those which are registered in the Arabic works on Materia 
Medica ; as in these most of the useful substances of antiquity are 
described. Thus the cedar continues to be called Erez ; lentils, 
Adas ; the broom, translated juniper, is still known by the name 
Rethem : and many others might be adduced.# 

Considerable success has no doubt attended several of the 
attempts of naturalists to identify the natural history of the Bible. 
Confining our attention on the present occasion to plants only, we 
have Olaus Celsius, a friend of Linnzus, who did for the plants of 
the Bible what Bochart had done for the animals, and quite as well. 





& These have been referred to by the Author in the botanical articles in Kitto’s 
Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. 
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He gave the labour of fifty years to the elucidation of Biblical 

lants; and seems to have exhausted the learning of the sub- 
ject, as far as illustrations from Greek and Roman writers, as 
well as from the works of the Jews and of many Arabic authors, 
are concerned. He also travelled in the East, and being ac- 
quainted with botany first gave precision to our knowledge ; 
so that many of his determinations of the plants of the Bible 
remain undisputed. Other plants have been determined by the 
few naturalists who have visited the Holy Land for the purpose of 
identifying those of the Bible. Belon, who travelled in the East 
for three years (1546-1549), has given considerable attention to the 
plants and animals of the Bible, in his Observations sur plusieurs 
Singularités et Choses Mémorables trouvées en Gréce, Asie, Judeée, 
Egypte, Arabie, et autres Pays Etrangers ; Paris, 1588. Rauwolff, 
in the same century (1576-1579), travelled in Palestine, Syria, 
and Mesopotamia ; and made it his especial business to make i. 
self acquainted with the plants of those regions. His travels were 
translated into English under the auspices of Ray, and thus fre- 
quently escape notice, as the two volumes are usually called Ray’s 
Travels. These have the advantage of valuable catalogues pre- 
pared by Ray, of the plants found in the East by Belon, Rauwolff, 
and others. Rauwolff’s own plants were published in the Flora 
Orientalis of Gronovius ; Leyden, 1755. Hasselquist, an enthu- 
siastic pupil of Linneus, travelled in the Holy Land for the express 
purpose of examining the plants of the Bible. He died at Smyrna 
in 1752. His papers were published by Linneus himself, and a 
translation into English in 1766; and his Flora Palestina in Lin- 
nei Opuscula. Besides these, Labillardiere, Bové, Aucher-Eloy, 
and other travellers, have made us acquainted with many of the 
plants of Palestine. But we are still without a complete Flora of 
the Holy Land. Russel has given a list of the plants of Aleppo ; 
and Forskal, Delisle, and others, of many of those of Egypt and 
of Arabia. 

Notwithstanding the exertions of these several naturalists, many 
of the plants of the Bible still remain undetermined, and by some 
commentators nothing is considered so uncertain as the deter- 
minations which have already been arrived at. Though each of 
the above authors has ascertained some plants, or confirmed the 
determinations of others, the success has yet not been so complete, 
as might have been expected from the exertions which have been 
made. I am not aware of any modern botanist having applied 
himself to the study of the Flora of Palestine, for the purpose of 
elucidating the botany of the Bible. 

The difficulties of identifying objects known to the ancients are 
no doubt considerable, as a knowledge is required, not — x4 
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Natural History but also of some of the vernacular languages, to 
hold converse in with the natives, and to consult the works in which 
the useful plants or products may be described. We are besides 
without the proper means for making satisfactory investigations. 
For we do not yet possess a detailed Flora of Palestine, with the 
native names, properties, and uses of the several plants, and the 
situations in which they are found. With a simple Flora only, we 
should be at a loss among some thousand plants, to determine 
upon the hundred or so which are mentioned in the Bible. The 
properties which any particular plants possess, or the uses to which 
they are applied, necessarily restrict the attention to a smaller 
number, while the present native name might, in some cases, from 
its similarity to the Hebrew, lead us to an identification which we 
should have been at a loss for without this assistance. Even this 
is not sufficient, for we shall find that though some of the ver- 
nacular names are somewhat similar to the ancient Hebrew, yet 
this is not the case with many others. But yet these plants may 
have names in some of the cognate languages, which are so similar 
to the Hebrew, as to leave no reasonable doubt of their original 
identity. Even some of the Greek and Latin names are not so 
dissimilar, but that we may often suspect that they indicate the 
same thing. Many, however, of the substances mentioned in the 
Bible were the produce of commerce, and obtained from distant 
countries. For these, a knowledge of the natural history and lan- 
guages of Syria and Palestine are without value. We must follow 
the routes of ancient commerce, and inquire into the products of 
the countries whence they are said to have been obtained. We 
shall find in many instances that similar substances continue to be 
produced in those countries, are still objects of commerce, and 
continue to be used for the same purposes, and in some cases 
present us even with so great a similarity in name, as to give us 
every reasonable assurance, that we clearly identify in the present 
product the ancient article of commerce. 

It was in identifying some of these articles of ancient commerce, 
said to be the products of India, that my attention was first directed 
to the present subject. In following Indian products with Indian 
names, from India to Greece, as mentioned and described in the 
works of the Greeks, I inferred, as I have already stated, that their 
properties must have been investigated, and the substances made 
use of by the natives of India before they could have been known 
to distant nations, and become articles of foreign commerce, 
Hence I conceived myself entitled to infer the antiquity, to a 
certain degree, of medicine among the Hindoos (v. Essay on the 
Antiquity of Hindoo Medicine). In the course of these inquiries 
I perceived that the same course of investigation could be usefully 
pursued, 
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pursued, for ascertaining some of the substances mentioned in 
the Bible ; in fact, many of them appeared to be the very same 
substances as those mentioned by the Greeks. 

The works of nature through all ages retain uniformity of 
structure and of properties. Those most. conspicuous for such as 
were useful or agreeable would be the first to be employed in 
early times. By these properties, and by the names in the verna- 
cular languages, which also retain a surprising degree of uniformity 
to their ancient forms, we are led to considerable certainty in our 
results. We must, however, examine the history of the several 
substances in the only works which contain any detailed or special 
notice respecting them, that is, in those of Materia Medica, or the 
Accounts of Drugs. Among these in ancient times, as in the 
present day among Oriental nations, we shall find, that almost 
everything is mentioned which has any property either useful or 
agreeable. With this study we must conjoin a basalaies of the 
Natural History, or the Mineralogy, Botany, and Zoology of the 
countries whence the substances were obtained. We shall thus 
attain a degree of certainty in our results, which to many will 
appear surprising, and which will give a degree of precision and 
correctness in our inferences and conclusions, respecting the com- 
merce and intercourse among ancient nations, of which the subject, 
from the remoteness of time and dearth of facts, did not seem to 
be susceptible. ; 

In prosecuting such researches, it is, I conceive, in the first 
place, necessary to settle the principles upon which they should 
be conducted, and also, the kind of evidence we should consider 
satisfactory, as determining that any particular point had been 
made out. Some of these principles may appear too obvious to 
require being insisted on. ‘They nl nevertheless been entirely 
neglected in some investigations on these and similar subjects. 

Confining ourselves at present to Biblical plants only, it is 
essential that any plant adduced, should correspond in properties 
with what it is supposed to be. Ist. It ought to be found in the 
countries where it is described, or to which allusion is made. 
2ndly. It should possess the properties, or yield the products 
ascribed to it by the sacred penmen, or we ought to be able to 
show that such opinions were, or are, still entertained respecting 
its properties and products. 3rdly. As the above would only 
amount to probability, in consequence of the numbers of plants 
growing in the same situation, and often useful for the same pur- 
poses, the plant ought to have a name in some of the cognate 
languages, either ancient or modern, or better if in both, which 
has some similarity to the Hebrew name. In the same way with 
an article of commerce, we ought to be able to prove that it is, or 
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was, obtained from the direction or the countries named or pointed 
out, and that it has the properties which are ascribed to the 
ancient drug. We ought also, if possible, to show that it has a 
name in some of the languages of ancient or modern commerce, 
which is similar to that employed in the Hebrew or Greek lan- 
guages, or one of which that employed in these languages seems 
to be only a translation. 

Taking these principles as my guide, I shall endeavour to keep 
them closely in view in determining the plant which is translated 
Mustarp TREE; and subsequently, I shall treat of Hyssor in a 
similar manner. 

The Mustard Tree of the New Testament has frequently 
engaged the attention of commentators. It still continues unde- 
termined, because the common mustard plant is considered not to 
possess all the requisites; and it is difficult to find a plant in 
which are combined all the peculiarities of that alluded to in 
Scripture ; that is, one producing a small seed ; being sown in a 
garden ; growing into a herb, and then into a large tree, which 
afforded shade and shelter among its boughs to the fowls of the 
air. In order to ascertain whether we can find any such plant, it 
is necessary to examine the passages in which the mustard tree is 
mentioned, that we may know the characteristics by which it was, 
and should in the present day be found to be, distinguished. 

The mustard tree is first mentioned in one of the parables spoken 
by our Saviour at the sea-side ; Matthew xiii. 31, 32 : ‘The king- 
dom of heaven is like to a grain of mustard seed, which a man 
took, and sowed in his field: Which indeed is the least of all 
seeds ; but when it is grown it is the greatest among herbs, and 
becometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come and lodge in 
the branches thereof.’ The same parable is mentioned in Mark iv. 
31; and the tree is recorded as shooting out great branches, ‘so 
that the fowls of the air may lodge under the dnave of it.’ And 
in Luke xiii. 19, The kingdom of God ‘is like a grain of mustard 
seed, which a man took, and cast into his garden; and it grew, 
and waxed a great tree ; and the fowls of the air lodged’ (xar- 
eoxnvwoiv, built nests, Matthew and Mark, xaracxnvotv, make their 
abode) ‘in the branches of it.’ The mustard tree is also mentioned 
by our Saviour in Matthew xvii. 20, ‘If ye have faith as a grain 
of mustard seed,’ ws xdxxov civamews ; an expression used meta- 
phorically among the Jews, and meaning the smallest part ; and 
nearly in the same words in Luke xvii. 6. In the -original, the 
grain of mustard seed is called ‘ xoxxw ciwamews,’ and described as 
the smallest of seeds, ‘ uixporepov wév tors WavTwY THY OMEpUATwY,” 
which grows into a dévdpov, or tree; St. Luke says that it becomes 
a great tree, Jevdpov wéya. 

Considerable 
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Considerable difficulty has been experienced in elucidating 
these passages, in consequence of the term Aaxavov, usually de- 
noting garden herbs in opposition to wild plants, being empoyed to 
designate the plant which was produced from the xoxxov cwamews, 
the grain of mustard seed. Though distinguished as the smallest 
of seeds sown in a xnmos, garden or plantation, this grew also not 
only into a devdpov, tree, but into a dévdpov uéeya, great tree. 

Making all due allowance for the figurative and the Oriental 
form of expression, it does seem evident that the plant here in- 
dicated was arboreous in habit; though it certainly may appear 
contrary to nature that a herb of the garden should ever grow 
into a tree, in the great branches of which birds would build 
their nests. Indeed, if we were to take this term literally, most 
herbaceous plants would be excluded, as few are fit for such a 
purpose at the season when birds build their nests. On this it 
might be observed, that both in Syria and Egypt, the crops being 
sown in autumn and reaped in spring, the plants might be suffi- 
ciently grown for the purpose. But here again we may reply, 
that their instinct would leave them to select a more secure locality 
than a crop which was constantly disturbed by the cultivator and 
watchmen, and liable to be cut down. It is, however, quite pos- 
sible to have a tree cultivated almost like a herb. This may be seen 
in the mulberry cultivation of Bengal, where the object is to have 
soft and herbaceous leaves, as food for the delicate silk-worm. 

Commentators have usually taken it for granted that the 
common mustard plant, or some nearly allied species, is the plant ; 
and have attempted various modes of explaining what appears to 
them the several discrepancies in the parable of the Mustard Tree. 
Sir Thomas Browne says, ‘ if we recollect that the mustard seed, 
though it be not simply and in itself the smallest of seeds, yet may 
very well be believed to be the smallest of such as are apt to grow 
into a ligneous substance, and become a kind of tree.’ This is 
probably the proper view to take of the subject, especially as we 
are informed by Buxtorf, as quoted by Rosenmiiller (Botany of 
the Bible, p. 104), that the later Hebrews used proverbially to 
compare to a mustard seed any thing very small and insignificant ; 
and he refers for the proverbial use of. the expression Garghir 
hachardal, to Buxtorf’s Ler. Chald. Talmud., p. 822. On this, 
Rosenmiiller remarks that, ‘in a proverbial simile, no literal 
accuracy or strictness is to be expected, and we ought, there- 
fore, not to be surprised that the mustard seed is spoken of as 
being “smaller than all other seeds,” although it is well known 
that smaller seeds are to be found.’ 

Most have adopted the idea, that the parable of the common 
mustard seed producing a large tree, may be best explained by sup- 
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posing that this is caused by luxuriant growth in a richer soil and 
warmer climate. Dr. Clarke, for instance, observes, ‘ some soils 
being more luxuriant than others, and the climate much warmer, 
raise the same plants to a size and perfection far beyond what a 
poorer soil, or a colder climate, can possibly do.’ On this I may 
observe that it does not by any means follow that plants which are 
at home and flourish in the soil and climate of Europe, will, when 
cultivated in a warmer and at the same time drier climate, grow 
more luxuriantly. The majority of them will, on the contrary, 
wither away or be dwarfed. 

In conformity to the foregoing view, Scheuchzer has described 
and figured (Physica Sacra, tom. viii., p. 59, Tab. pcLxxxt11.) 
a mustard plant which grows several feet high, with tapering 
stalk; and which spreads into many branches. The Sinapis 
erucoides of Linneus is also adduced as a species attaining con- 
siderable size, and having a wood-like structure. Captains Irb 
and Mangles, in their journey from Bysan to Adjeloun, met wit 
the mustard plant growing wild, as high as their horses’ heads. 

Mr. Frost, a few years since, published a small pamphlet which 
obtained considerable attention among literary men, in which he 
attempted to prove that Phytolacca dodecandra was the dévdpov 
uéya of the Scripture, and its seed the xxxov owamews. He asserts 
that the above plant grows abundantly in Palestine ; that it has 
the smallest seed of any tree; and attains as great, or even 
greater altitude than any other in that country, of which it is a 
native. As the only attempt at anything like a proof is, that the 
North Americans call P. decandra, poke weed, or wild mustard, 
this opinion has never received the support of scientific men, 
because it is not known that the plant adduced has ever been 
found in Palestine, or even in Asia. 

Before proceeding further, it is necessary to determine what 
are the characteristics of the mustard tree of Scripture, and what 
we must look for, in any plant supposed to be it. 

In the first place, it appears to me that it must be what is strictly 
called a tree, Selesahel in nature, and woody in texture; and 
growing to some considerable size. It ought, moreover, among 
the trees of the forest, to have a small seed, for it does not appear 
necessary that its seed should be the smallest of all seeds. Nor, 
indeed, is it probable that the smallest seed of any tree, or indeed 
of any garden herb, is the smallest of all seeds. 2ndly. The 
Sinapis, or mustard plant of Scripture, if not what is now com- 
steal understood as the mustard plant or some analogous species 
of Sinapis, ought to be a tree having similar properties. For we 
find that the ancients often grouped together plants and drugs, 
not so much from resemblance in external appearance as from the 
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ssession of similar properties. Thus the black and white helle- 
lies, the black and white bryony, the greater and lesser centaury, 
were produced by plants having no external resemblance to each 
other ; but the drugs which they yield have similar medical pro- 
perties. 38rdly. The plant ought to have a name in the language 
of the country similar to that by which the common mustard plant 
is itself distinguished. 

None of the plants hitherto adduced appear to me to meet 
the difficulties of the case in a satisfactory manner. Much more 
to the purpose, though little taken notice of, are the quotations 
from Talmudical writings, disparaged by Rosenmiiller and others, 
because they seem to suppose that the passages alluded to, 
apply only to the common mustard plant. Thus the Babylon 

almud says, there was left to a man in Shechem, by his father, 
a mustard tree having three boughs of chardal, and one of the 
number being taken was found to afford nine cabs of mustard ; 
and its wood was sufficient to cover the shed of a potter. So in 
the Jerusalem Talmud, R. Simeon Ben Chalogta says, ‘a chardal 
tree was in my field, which I was wont to climb, as men climb 
into a fig-tree.’ Instead of animadverting on these passages, as 
if they were exaggerated statements respecting the common 
mustard plant, it would have been more philosophical to have 
inquired whether there was any tree of Palestine to which the 
above description and name could apply: and also, what was 
likely to have been the name by which our Saviour spoke of the 
mustard tree, when addressing in parables the people of Syria in 
the language of their country. 

The language in which our Saviour addressed his parables was 
no doubt the Hebrew or one of the cognate dialects, as the Syriac 
or Western Aramaic, which formed the common language of 
Palestine at that time; and both are so closely allied to the 
Arabic, that many words are identical in all three. ‘Thus the 
above chardal, in the Hebrew signifying mustard, is no doubt the 


same word as the Arabic Jo> khardal, also signifying mustard 


and mustard-seed throughout the East. But the New Testament 
having been written in Greek, we have only the Greek sinapis, 
where the Arabic chardal may have been spoken. Though this 
word chardal is not found in the Old Testament, a word very 
similar to it (9M charul) occurs in no less than three passages, 
in all of which it is translated nettles in the Authorized Version. 
Thus in Proverbs xxiv. 80, 31, ‘ I went by the field of the sloth- 
ful, &c., and lo, it was all grown over with thorns, and nettles 
(charullim) had covered the face thereof. Again, in Job xxx. 7, 
it is said, ‘ Among the bushes they brayed: under the nettles 
(charullim) 
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(charullim) they were gathered together.’ And thirdly, in Zepha- 
niah, ii. 9. As translators and commentators had no means of 
determining what plant was intended, different plants, chiefly of a 
thorny nature, have been fixed upon by different authors. N ettles 
have, however, had the greatest number of suffrages. But we 
have no proof that charul means a nettle, neither does it appear 
needful that it should ; or that a thorny or prickly plant is neces- 
sary to complete the sense of the passages. For in the first passage, 
it only appears that fields which are uncultivated or neglected 
become covered with weeds ; and in the passage of Job,—such as 
idlers may take shelter in, or take refuge among. The Arabic 
khardal, being evidently the same as the Hebrew chardal, and 
this being very similar to charul, I feel disposed to think that it 
may have the same meaning, or be applicable to one of the kinds 
of khardal or mustard ; and we know that nothing so readil 
springs up in neglected corn-fields as the charlock, chadlock, or 
hedlock, as it is called in different parts of this country, and which 
is the sinapis arvensis of botanists. Art. Cuarun, Cyclop. Bibl. 
Literature. 

Before proceeding to show to what plant the term Ahardal 
appears to be applied in the present day, I may first mention how 
my own attention was directed to the subject. ‘This was in con- 
sequence of being asked, some time last year, by the Right Rev. 
the Bishop of Lichfield, then Principal of King’s College, London, 
whether I was acquainted with what was supposed to be the Mus- 
tard Tree of Scripture. I replied that I was not, as I had paid 
attention chiefly to those substances which had formed objects of 
ancient commerce, rather than to the natural products of Pales- 
tine ; but that I had no doubt that some plant indigenous in that 
country would be found possessed of the requisite qualities. His 
Lordship then informed me that Mr. Ameuny, a native of Syria, 
and student of the College, then attending the theological class, 
had said that he was perfectly well acquainted with the tree. 
Dr. Lonsdale added, that his description seemed to correspond 
with everything that was required. On seeing Mr. Ameuny, 
and asking him whether he knew any tree which answered to 
the Mustard Tree of Scripture, he replied, that he was perfectly 
well acquainted with one ; had often seen it, as it was growing 
in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem ; and that it was large 
enough for a man to stand under on horseback. I asked him what 
it was called: he replied, that it was everywhere known by the 
name of khardal. I observed, that that is the Arabic name for 
common mustard. He said, ‘ So it is; and it is also applied to 
the seeds of this tree, which are gre employed throughout 
Syria as a substitute for mustard, of which they have exactly the 
taste 
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taste and properties.’ Mr. Ameuny was unable to give me any 
further information respecting it. 

Previously to this, but without paying any particular attention 
to the subject, I had conceived that Vitex agnus castus might be 
the Mustard Tree of Scripture, as it grows to the size of a good- 
sized shrub, with woody stem, and its seeds have sometimes been 
called piper agreste. ales thought that it might be one of the 
larger Capparidez, which grow to a considerable size, have berried 
fruit containing numerous small seeds, and one of which is de- 
scribed by Belon as ‘ Capparis Arabica fructu ovi magnitudine, 
semine piperis instar acre.’ The flower-buds and seeds of the 
caper of Mount Sinai, capparis sinaica, are pickled ; and the latter 
are called ji/fil-i-jibbul, mountain-pepper. But as there did not 
appear any proof in favour of any of these, the investigation was 
not pursued. 

aving ascertained that the name khardal was in the present 
day applied to a tree in Palestine, the next point was to ascertain 
its name and nature, so that it might be seen whether it was in all 
points answerable to what was required. In referring to the 
ordinary Arabic dictionaries, and lists of drugs in the Latin edi- 
tions of Avicenna, Serapion, and Rhazes, chardal and cardel are 
given as synonymes of sinapis only. In the Ulfaz Udwiyeh, 


translated by Mr. Gladwin, three kinds of Jo khardal are men- 


tioned: 1st. No. 844, Ahérdul; Hindee, reiy, mustard. 2nd. 
No. 784, where hhirdul biree and junglee-rie, translated wild mus- 
tard, are given as synonymes of hirasha roomee; and the 3rd 
kind, No. 853, is khirdul farsee. In my own catalogue of Asiatic 


Materia Medica, 1. Joe is given as the synonym of raee, that 


is, of mustard. Sinapis juncea, &c. (Decand. Prod. ii. 612), is the 
khurdal of Forskal, according to Delisle ; and this is clearly allied 
to Sinapis integrifolia, &c. (Decand. ii.612). 2. usp Jo khardal 
burree, or junglee raee, wild mustard, is the second kind, though 
it is difficult to say what plant is intended. 3. Khardal roomee, 
Persian, hirasha roomee, translated in Hindee junglee raee, or 
wild mustard ; of this the seeds, like those of the former kinds, 
are described as being stimulant. But neither in this list nor in 
the previous quoted Ulfaz Udwiyeh was I able to obtain any 
information respecting the nature of the plant. But the term 
roomee is by Asiatics usually used in reference to Constantinople, 
or to the Turkish empire; and I may observe that the kind 
called hirasha farsee, or Persian mustard, in the Ulfaz Udwiyeh, 
is called khardal roomee, or Turkish mustard, in my notes. 
Finding by this investigation that several kinds of khardal, or 
mustard, 
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mustard, were known to Asiatics, and that this name was applied 
to a tree of Syria, it was extremely desirable to obtain, if possible, 
its name in scientific works, so that we might ascertain whether it 
possessed all the characteristics of the mustard tree. For this 
purpose, among other places, [ referred to the index of my Zilus- 
trations of Himalayan Botany, where several Arabic names are 
mentioned, together with the names of the plants to which they 
are applicable. In this I did not find Ahardal, but a word so 
similar to it, that I was induced to refer to it in the body of the 
work, and was surprised to find that it referred to a tree which, 
not only in name but in properties, corresponded very closely with 
what is required for the mustard tree. For instance, under the 
natural family of Chenopodee it is mentioned that ‘ Salvadora, 
which is placed in this order by Jussieu, but by Bartling in Myr- 
sinee, is a genus common to India, Persia, and Arabia ; and the 
same species, S. persica, occurs in the Circars, north of India, and 
the Persian Gulf. Along with this another species is found on 
the banks of the Jumna, and from Delhi to Saharunpore. This is 
S. indica, Royle, jal of the Hindus, irak hindee of Persian authors, 
who also give this tree the name of Miswak, or tooth-brush tree." 
S. persica is called Khurjal in North India, arak and irak in works 
on Materia Medica. The bark of the root is acrid, and raises 
blisters (Roxb.). A decoction of the bark of the stem is consi- 
dered tonic, and the red berries are said to be edible’ (Royle, 
Iilust. Bot. Him. Mountains, p. 319). 

On referring to the work of Dr. Roxburgh, mentioned above, 
the Flora Indica, vol. i., p. 389, it may be seen that a figure is 
given of the tree in his Coromandel Plants, vol. i., pl. 26, of which 
the Telungu name is Pedda-warago-wenki. He describes it as a 
middle-sized tree, a native of most part of the Circars, though by 
no means common ; it seems to grow equally well in every soil ; 
produces flowers and ripe fruit all the year round. This fruit 
consists of ‘ berries very minute, much smaller than a grain of 
black pepper, smooth, red, juicy ; seed one.’ 

Of the properties of the plant Dr. Roxburgh continues to say : 
‘ The berries have a strong aromatic smell, and taste much like 
garden cresses. The bark of the root is remarkably acrid, bruised 
and applied to the skin soon raises blisters, for which purpose the 
natives often use it; as a stimulant it promises to be a medicine 
possessed of very considerable powers’ (Roxb., l.c., p. 390). 

This plant was described in 1780 by Retz, in Obs, Bot. iv. p. 
24, under the name of Embelia grossularia, who stated that he 





» Can this be the plant to which Burckhardt alludes as the tree of which the 
Affghans make tooth-brushes on their pilgrimage to Mecca ? 
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obtained it from Kénig, from Tranquebar. His description 
agrees in all respects with that of Roxburgh. Colonel Sykes 
found it in the Dekhan; and it is mentioned in his Manuscript 
Catalogue, p. 250, as known to the natives by the name of meru, 
and that its fruit tastes like cresses. In the catalogue of the plants 
growing in Bombay and its vicinity, Salvadora persica is mentioned 
as growing near the sea in both Concans. Dr. Gardner has lately 
discovered it in Ceylon. 

The late Sir A. Burnes, in his voyage up the Indus, mentions 
Salvadora persica’ ( Travels, vol. iii. p. 122) under the name peeloo, 
as met with near Mooltan, and in all the tracts of saline soil that 
border on the Indus and Punjab rivers, and especially in the 
Delta of the Indus and lower parts of Sinde, and states that its 
seeds in taste resemble watercresses, and that he found the fruit 
exposed for sale in the bazars of Mooltan. He supposes it to be 
the plant alluded to in Arrian’s Indian History, as having leaves 
resembling those of the laurel, and growing in places within the 
influence of the sea.* But there does not appear to me any proof 
of this identity. Lieutenant Welsted also mentions it as occurring 
on the southern coast of Arabia. 

Before proceeding further in attempting to identify this tree 
with the Mustard Tree of Scripture, it is desirable to refer to the 
original description of this plant, which we find in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions for 1749, p. 491, in a paper written in French, 
by Laurence Garcin, M.D., F.R.S., of Neufchatel in Switzerland, 
but translated by Dr. Stack. 

This plant is woody. It grows sometimes into a tree, some- 
times into a shrub, and sometimes into a bush. Its native coun- 
tries are the parts adjacent to the Persic Gulf, the north of 
Arabia, and the south of Persia. It is most commonly found 
along high roads and in dry and low places, delighting in the 
hottest and driest places, more so even than palm trees. Dr. G. 
had not met with it in Surat or Bengal, where there are regular 
rainy seasons every year. The inhabitants of the Gulf call this 





i Dr. Stocks has met with this plant near Kurrachee, in Scinde, where he states 
its fruit is called kurwa peeloo, and is ripe in February ; and from its roots come 
the tooth-brush sticks, in Persian Jrak. He mentions it as remarkable for bearing 
abortive berries, that is berries without seeds, in the month of October, but also 
intermixed with ripe and perfect berries in the winter. Dr. S. has also met with 
Salvadora indica, Royle, about Tehwan, where it is called Sadahjar, and grows very 
fine. Its fruit is sold in all bazars there, and can be prepared and preserved so as 
to keep for a long time. 

k The same intelligent observer has identified the tree, with laurel-like leaves, 
growing within the influence of the tides, with species of Agiceras, Rhizophora, 
and Avicennia, which line the sea shores of Scinde. 

m Mr. Bennett informs me that there are specimens in the British Museum from 
Muscat, collected by Aucher-Eloy. 
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shrub by the name of Tehuch. It varies considerably in size ; is 
usually a larger sort of shrub. It produces a number of boughs 
without order, and very tufted branches, which most commonly 
hang down to the ground. Its bark is moderately thick, some- 
times smooth, sometimes full of cracks, of an ash colour, both in 
the trunk and branches, but green on the tender shoots. The 
wood is everywhere brittle, and nearly of a straw colour. 

The leaves in shape nearly resemble those of the sea purslain, 
and sometimes those of the misletoe of the apple tree. Phey are 
often covered with excrescences of different sizes and shapes— 
round, oval, and sometimes very large. They are the work of 
the flying insects which abound in those parts. 

The flowers are disposed in clusters on the tops of the shoots. 
These bunches of flowers entirely resemble those of the vine 
blossom. 

The pistil or embryo of the fruit afterwards swells in all dimen- 
sions, and grows into a berry, in the shape and size of a goose- 
berry (currant ?) of three or four lines in diameter ; at first it is 
of a pale green, then a bright purple, and, in its maturity, of a 
dark red. Each berry is supported on a strong thick pedicle, 
attached to a small branch. Its substance is white transparent 
flesh, full of juice, much resembling jelly, which surrounds a single 
round grain, marbled with black or brown spots, as in the tortoise- 
shell, when ripe. This grain is as large as a grain of hemp-seed, 
that is, about two lines in diameter; but sometimes less. It is 
i pe a kernel, or a shell that has a cavity, which incloses a 
sort of little round almond of a straw colour, yellowish on its out- 
ward surface, and pale in its inward substance, which is pretty 
firm. All the parts of our plant have an acrid, pungent taste and 
smell, vastly like our garden cresses, but more biting. ‘The fruit 
is the most pungent part of the whole. The smell of the plant is 
perceptible at seven or eight paces distance, when a person is to 
leeward. 

The natives of the country use it against the bite of the scor- 
pion, by rubbing the wounded part with its bruised leaves. ‘They 
also employ its warm infusion to wash the bodies of their children, 
in order to keep them healthy ; and they feed camels with it, who 
love it naturally. 

Dr. Garcin, finding that this plant did not correspond in cha= 
racters with any previously described plant, established a new 

enus, and applied to it the name Salvadora, in honour of M. 

Ivador, of Barcelona, a very skilful botanist, of whom M. 
Tournefort makes mention in the Introduction to his Institutiones 
Rei Herbarez, where he styles him the Phenix of his nation, 
because he was really the richest naturalist, and the most expert 
botanical 
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botanical traveller that Spain ever produced. Dr. Garcin also 
herborized with him before the siege in 1713 and 1714; and says, 
‘I thought it incumbent on me to do honour to his memory, by 
giving his name to this plant, and I have done it with the greater 
justice, because it is certain that, had he lived, he would have 
given a history of the plants of Spain, which by its accuracy 
would have afforded much pleasure to the botanists of Europe.’ 
This plant is also described by Forskal, in his Flora Agyptiaco- 
Arabica, published by Niebuhr in 1775, under the name of Cissus 
arborea, which he found at several places, as he mentions that at 


Surdud it is by the Arabs called Waza, redif; at Dabhi, 51, rah; 


at Hashad (Kéhsad), the tree is called 5,\ rk, and the fruit SSS 


kebath. He also states that it is held in high esteem by the 
Arabs ; that the fruit is edible, when ripe ; the leaves when bruised 
applied upon the tumours called harm, &c. ; that it is, also so 
famed as an antidote against poisons, as to be celebrated in a song 
by some Arab poet :— 


ype SLS ales SLI SI)! 
gol Alesse) Bred ol fe 


He describes it as a shrub with smooth stem opposite drooping 
branches, with the flowers arranged in terminal branches, which 
are afterwards followed by berries about the size of a pea, and 
which contain a single seed. 

Mr. Bennett informs me that the Salvadora persica was found 
in Egypt by Sir G. Wilkinson. Delisle gives as the locality ‘ in 
Monte Gharab Egypti superioris.’ Endlicher, in his Genera 
Plantarum, assigns as the geographical distribution of Salvadora 
persica, ‘ per Asiam mediam, ab India superiore ad mare Medi- 
terraneum, per Africam borealem a Nilo ad Senegambiam.’ ° 


Having 





" In Indian writers we have seen that Jf ,\ ira, is applied to the same tree. 


° Mr. Johnson, in his recently published and interesting work, intitled, Travels 
in Southern Abyssinia, says, ‘ The Moomen, or tooth-brush tree (Salvadora persica) 
abounded at Sakeitaban. Several of the Hy Soumaulee brought me a handful of 
the berries to eat ; but I was soon obliged to call out, “ Hold, enough !’”’ so warmly 
aromatic was their flavour. This singular fruit grows in drooping clusters of flesh- 
coloured, mucilaginous berries, the size of our common red currants, each contain- 
ing a single round seed, about as large as a pepper-corn. The taste at first is sweet, 
and not unpleasant, and by some, I think, would be considered very agreeable 
indeed. After some little time, if many are eaten, the warmth in the palate in- 
creases considerably, and reminded me of the effect of pepper, or of very hot cress. 
As we approached the river Hawash, I found these trees growing more abundantly. 
The moomen forms a dense bush, some yards in circuit, and as their sleek, velvety, 
round leaves, of a bright green colour, afford an excellent shade, they form the 
favourite . 
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Having traced this tree, which so singularly coincides in name 
and in properties with what is required for the Mustard Tree of 
Scripture, from the extremity and coasts of the Peninsula to the 
North-Western provinces of India, and from that to the Persian 
and Arabian Gulfs, it is necessary for our purpose to ascertain 
that it is also found in Palestine. But in this I was long unsuc- 
cessful, as I was unable to find any notice in systematic botanical 
works, or in local Floras, of the prevalence of Salvadora persica, 
to the north of the situations in which Forskal had found it. I 
therefore had recourse to the works of travellers, especially of 
those who had paid some attention to natural history ; but I was 
still unable to find any notice of such a plant in any of the lists of 
the Flora of Palestine. 1 then referred to the excellent digest of 
the information on Natural History subjects contained in books of 
travels in Palestine, in Dr. Kitto’s Physical Geography and 
Natural History of the Holy Land, where at p, ccliii., with other 
unknown plants, I found an extract which is directly applicable to 
our subject -— 


‘ Advancing towards Kerek, from the southern extremity of the Dead 
Sea, Captains Irby and Mangles soon, on leaving the borders of that 
sea, entered into a very prettily wooded country, with high rushes and 
marshes. Leaving this, the variety of bushes and wild plants became 
very great : some of the latter were rare, and of remarkable appearance. 
** Occasionally we met with specimens such as none of our party had 
seen before ; a botanist would have had a fine treat in this delightful 
spot. Amongst the trees which we knew, were various species of acacia, 
and in some instances we met with the dwarf mimosa: we saw also the 
doom ;* and the plant which we saw in Nubia, and which Norden calls 
the oschar (Aselepias procera). There was one curious tree which we 
observed in great plenty, and which bore fruit in bunches, resembling 
in appearance the currant, with the colour of the plum. It has a plea- 
sant although strongly aromatic taste, exactly resembling mustard ; 
and, if taken in any quantity, produces a similar irritability of the 
nose and eyes to that which is caused by taking mustard. The leaves 
of the tree have the same pungent flavour as the fruit, although not so 
strong. We think it prebable that this is the tree our Saviour alluded 
to in the parable of the Mustard Seed, and not the mustard plant which 
we have in the north; for although in our journey from Byssan to 
Adjeloun we met with the mustard plant growing wild, as high as our 
horses’ heads, still, being an annual, it did not deserve the appellation of 





favourite lairs, both of savage man and of wild beasts. Reposing upon the ground, 
near the roots, free from underwood and thorns, whoever or whatever lies there is 
entirely covered from sight; and not unfrequently a leopard or a hyena skulks out 
of, or a startled antelope bounds from, the very bush that the tired Bedouin has 
selected for his own retreat from the sun.’— Travels, vol. i. p. 424. Moomen is 
also the namé of pepper, Mr. Johnson informs me. 
P Not the Doom Palm of Egypt ( Cucifera thebaica.) 
VOL, III.—NO. VI. U a ‘ tree,’ 
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a ‘ tree,’ whereas the other is really such, and birds might easily, and 
actually do, take shelter under its shadow.” Travels, p. 363; and 
p- 107 of Mr. Murray’s edition, forming a volume of the Colonial 
Library,’ 

From this it is, I think, quite evident that Captains Irby and 
Mangles fell in with the very tree of which we are in search and 
have traced to Arabia; and which they were therefore the first 
to recognize as the Mustard Tree of Scripture, though their dis- 
covery has not attracted the degree of attention which it deserved. 
Their description is brief and imperfect, yet it contains enough to 
have convinced me, on first reading it, that the tree was the Sal- 
vadora persica. 'The properties being the same would not prove 
the point, for many plants have warm and spicy seeds, though we 
may not have succeeded in tracing them into Palestine. But 
when in conjunction with these properties we have it mentioned as 
a tree, having its fruit in bunches, something like the currant 
(whence no doubt Retz’s name of Grossularia), we have a com- 
bination which is not usual among the trees of Europe, nor, as far 
as I am aware, among those of Syria and Palestine. It is more 
than probable, that it is to this tree that the name chardal is 
applied by Talmudical writers ; who state that it was large enough 
to be climbed like a fig-tree ; that its branches spread over like a 
tent. These statements have been considered unworthy of notice 
by Dr. Harris, Rosenmiiller, and others. But it is without doubt 
to the same tree that Mr. Ameuny applies the name khardal, 
and the seed of which he informs me is usually employed in 
Palestine for the purposes of mustard. 

On further inquiry of Mr. Ameuny (now attending my own class 
at King’s College), where this khardal tree was found, he in- 
formed me that he had seen it all along the banks of the Jordan, 
hy and very abundant in the neighbourhood of the Lake of ‘Tiberias, 

and near Damascus. He also stated that it was so generally re- 
cognized in Syria as the Mustard Tree of Scripture, that the 
Reverend Storey Hebard had carried specimens of the plant from 
the shores of the above lake to Jerusalem, not as a rarity, because 
the khardal tree is also found there, but as specimens to send to 
America, from the very locality where our Saviour had spoken the 
parable of the Mustard Tree: 

As specimens of the plant, or accurate descriptions of it by a 
qualified botanist, would alone yoo others of the existence of 
this plant in the above localities, and knowing that my friend Dr. 
Lindley had seen the collections of Bové, and those made in the 
expedition of Colonel Chesney, I wrote to him to inquire whether 
among these plants he had seen any specimens of Salvadora 
persica ; and he informed me in reply, that S. persica was found 

on 
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on Mount Sinai by M. Bové, but that he had not seen it among the 
plants collected in Colonel Chesney’s expedition. This rn, deve 
ever, an interesting locality, as it thus connects the Arabian 
localities with those in which it had been found by Captains Irby 
and Mangles. 

Having proceeded thus far, that is, having found in India a tree 
called kharjal, which has the same properties as the khardal of 
Syria, and then ascertained that Salvadora persica (the khurjal of 
Northern India) is found along the Persian Gulf and the coast of 
Arabia, even up to the neighbourhood of Mount Sinai, I thought 
that I had been the first to infer from their description that this 
was identical with the tree found by Captains Irby and Mangles, 
on the southern coast of the Dead Sea. But I was surprised in 
looking, with a totally different object, at Dr. Lindley’s Flora 
Medica, to find the Salvadora persica there mentioned as the tree 
supposed to be the Mustard Tree of Scripture. Having only re- 
cently obtained this information, I have been unable to ascertain 
the grounds upon which this supposition was entertained, as upon 
inquiry of Dr. Lindley he was unable to refer me exactly to the 
pe where tlie speculation had been entertained either by Mr. 

ambert or by Mr. Don. But as my own conclusions had been 
arrived at by an independent course of investigation, to which I 
had been led by the Asiatic synonymes of the plant which is sup- 
posed in Syria to be the Mustard Tree of Scripture, I conceive 
them worthy of presentation to the Society as tending to confirm 
those of other inquirers.4 

On mentioning this subject casually to Mr. Bennett, of the 
British Museum, and Secretary to the Linnean Society, he was 
good enough immediately to seek out the information, and favour 
me with the accompanying remarks, which were read at the meet- 
ing of the Asiatic Society, on the 20th of April :— 


‘I find that both Don and Lambert have published notes on the 
Mustard Tree, suggested by the communications of Captains Irby and 
Mangles ; but that both (instead of adopting) object to the inference of 
those travellers, that the tree observed by them was the Mustard Tree 
of Scripture, at the same time that they positively identify the Captains’ 
tree with Salvadora persica, L. 

‘ Don’s observations are in Jameson’s Edinburgh New Philosophical 
Journal, vol. ii. p. 306. After quoting the passage from Irby and 
Mangles, he says, ‘‘ On reading this passage, both Mr. Lambert and 
myself felt interested in ascertaining what the tree might be, and at 
first we were inclined to suppose it was a species of Phytolacca, with 
which genus the habit of the plant, as far as could be learnt from the 





4 The paper, as originally read before the Royal Asiatic Society, with the ex- 
ception of the last paragraph of the present one, concluded at this place. 
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above description, pretty well accords; but the examination of an 
authentic sample in the possession of Mr. Bankes [ Mr. William Bankes, 
who was in Palestine at the same time with Irby and Mangles], has 
proved the supposition was unfounded, and that the tree is Salva- 
dora persica of Linnaus, the Embelia grossularia of Retzius, and the 
Cissus arborea of Forskal.” Don then quotes Roxburgh’s description 
of Salvadora for the sake of comparison, and speaks of it as ‘ found 
in Arabia, Syria, Persia, and India, between the parallels of 18° and 
31° N. latitude.” He goes on to say, “ I am far from assuming this 
tree to be identical with the apocryphal Mustard Plant of the Sacred 
Scriptures: indeed, the whole passage in the Gospel by St. Matthew 
appears to militate against such an opinion, and it would appear that 
some common agricultural herb of large growth had been intended by 
our Saviour in the parable; but whether the plant belongs to the same 
family with Sinapis of Linneus, and for what purposes it was culti- 
vated, are questions rendered quite problematical at this distant date. 
We are pretty certain, however, that it cannot be a Phytolacca ; for it 
does not appear that any real species of that genus has been observed 
in Palestine.” He believes Phytolacca Asiatica of Linneeus, in the list 
of Hasselquist’s plants, forming the ‘ Flora Palestina’ (‘ Phytolacca 
foliis serratis’ of the first edition of the ‘Species Plantarum’), to be 
probably intended for Salvadora persica, with which Linnzus does not 
appear to have been ever well acquainted. 

* Lambert’s ‘‘ Note on the Mustard Plant of the Scriptures” is in 
Linnean Transactions, vol. xvii. p. 449. He believes the plant to be 
literally Sinapis nigra; and relies for confirmation of this on the 
statement of Captains Irby and Mangles of the large size to which 
that plant sometimes attains in the Holy Land. The following is his 
reference to Salvadora: ‘“*‘ What Mr. Frost says about Phytolacca he 
took from some conversation he heard in my library, not relating to 
the mustard-seed of Scripture, but to a plant mentioned by Captains 
Irby and Mangles, of which they brought me a specimen, and which 
proved to be Salvadora persica, found by them growing in a hot 
valley of the Holy Land.”’ 


Mr. Bennett also called my attention to Lady Calcott having in 
her work, entitled Scripture Herbal, referred to the above inform- 
ation obtained from Captains Irby and Mangles. This I had 
overlooked, from Sinapis nigra, or the common black mustard, 
being the plant selected for illustration by her ladyship. 

It has therefore been ascertained beyond doubt that the Sal- 
vadora persica is found in Palestine, in the neighbourhood of the 
Dead Sea; and I think, considering the wide distribution of the 
plant, we may be allowed to conclude that the same plant is found 
on the shores of the Lake of Tiberias, and that it is there called 
khardal, or mustard. To some the evidence by which it has been 
concluded that this is the tree alluded to in the parable of the 
Mustard Tree may not appear satisfactory ; and they may think, 
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as Mr. Lambert, that the common mustard plant is suitable to all 
that is required, especially as it is herbaceous as stated in the first 

rt of the parable ; has a small seed, and was probably cultivated 
in gardens. But this mustard-seed is far from being the smallest 
of seeds, for even in Syria we have trees, as the poplar and willow, 
with smaller seeds; but still, speaking generally, mustard-seed is 
small, as is also that of the khardal, or Salvadora persica, for any- 
thing that grows into a tree, and that the parable seems to°me to 
require. Mr. Don, though not satisfied with this, is as little so 
with the common mustard ; and fancies that some unknown agri- 
cultural plant of large growth was intended, but which it would 
now be difficult to discover. But to me there appears nothing 
improbable in the Salvadora persica itself having been so cultivated, 
and its herbaceous parts employed, as well as its seed, as a condi- 
ment. In fact, we might infer that it was so, for Rosenmiiller 
mentions that a plant, which he supposes was the common mustard, 
was, at least by the later Hebrews, cultivated as a garden plant. 
This is evident from the fact, that in the Talmud (Massroth cap. 
Iv. § 6) its buds are mentioned amongst things which are subject 
to tithe. From this he infers that it was cultivated, because, ac- 
cording to the general rule established in the Talmud (Massroth, 
cap. I. § 1), everything eatable, and which is taken care of, culti- 
vated, and nursed (in gardens, or in ploughed fields), and which 
has its growth from the earth, is subject to tithe. If we were to 
take the foregoing passage literally, it would of itself be sufficient 
to prove that the common mustard-plant was not that alluded to, 
because herbaceous plants are without regular buds ; and they are 
moreover not grown to a great size at the season when birds build 
their nests. 

We may briefly, therefore, sum up the result of our inquiries. 
Our Saviour in the parable adduces a plant having a small seed, 
which being sown, we may suppose in a suitable soil, grows up into 
a tree, or, as the Evangelist Luke says, a great tree, in the branches 
of which the fowls of the air take shelter or build their nests. This 
tree is mentioned in the New Testament by the Greek name Sinape, 
or mustard, and we may infer that it was spoken of by the Hebrew 
or Syriac name of mustard, which, as in the Arabic, is chardal, or 
khardal.t Whatever the plant may be, we are justified in con- 
cluding that it possessed the properties of mustard, from the same 





* Mr. Norris, Assistant Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, has favoured me 

with the following note :—‘ I have looked at the old Syriac version of the passages 
a 

where the mustard tree is named, and find the word Vor khardalo. The same 


6 
is in the Chaldee. The modern Jews appear also to use the same word, for I find 
it in the Hebrew version of the New Testament.’ 
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name being applied to it. The Arabs, we have seen, enumerate 
several kinds of khardal or mustard ; that is, the common, the 
wild, and the Persian kinds; and it has been shown that the 
ancients were in the habit of grouping things together rather by 
their intrinsic properties than by their external characters. 

Having learnt that the tree which in Palestine is at the present 
day recognized as the Mustard Tree of Scripture is there called 
khardal, I was led to conclude that this was Salvadora persica 
before even I could prove that this tree had ever been found in 
Syria. It is a curious and interesting fact, and one which we 
cannot consider accidental, that in so remote a country as the 
north-west of India, the name kharjal should be applied to the 
same tree as khardal is in Syria. This proves the impossibility of 
collusion, or the recent application of the latter name to a plant 
of Palestine, merely to meet the exigencies of the case. This has 
been done in some cases by unscrupulous monks, who usually 
calculate on the credulity of their hearers being in proportion to 
their own ignorance. Subsequently I learnt that Captains Irby 
and Mangles had found a tree near the shores of the Dead Sea, 
which I concluded from their short description must be Salvadora 
persica. ‘This I afterwards ascertained had already been deter- 
mined by Messrs. Don and Lambert, from examination of speci- 
mens brought from the very locality by Mr. W. Bankes; and we 
find that it is a tree known both in Persia and Arabia, in India 
and Abyssinia, for its gratefully aromatic and pungent seeds, 
which we find employed at the present day in Syria for the ordi- 
nary purposes of mustard, and which we are therefore justified in 
concluding is the chardal tree alluded to by Talmudical writers. 

In conclusion, it appears to me, that taking everything into 
consideration, Salvadora persica appears better calculated than 
any other tree that has yet been adduced to answer to everything 
that is required, especially if we take into account its name and 
the opinions held respecting it in Syria. We have in it a small 
seed, which, sown in cultivated ground, grows up and abounds in 
foliage. This being pungent, may, like the seeds, have been used 
as a condiment, as mustard and cress is with us. The nature of 
the plant, however, is to become arboreous, and thus it will form 
a large shrub, or a tree, twenty-five feet high, under which a 
horseman may stand, when the soil and climate are favourable. 
It produces numerous branches and leaves, among which birds 
may and do take shelter, as well as build their nests. It has a 
name in Syria which may be considered as traditional from the 
earliest times, and of which the Greek is a correct translation. Its 
seeds have the pungent taste, and are used for the same purposes, 
as mustard. And in a country where trees are not plentiful, that 
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is, the shores of the Lake of Tiberias, this tree is said to abound, 
that is, in the very locality where the parable was spoken. If we 
consider, moreover, the wide distribution of this plant, from Da- 
mascus to Cape Comorin, and from the Persian Gulf to Sene- 
gambia, we still find that it is well suited to illustrate the typical 
comparison of the doctrines of the Gospel, which, though at first 
gaining only a few adherents, would in the end spread far and 
wide. 








HEBREW IN THE TIME OF JEROME. 
By the Rev. F. Bosworrn, Montreal. 


‘AFTER a diligent examination of the works of Jerome,’ says 
Delitzsch, ‘I am prepared confidently to affirm, that he has 
gathered with so much care and taste into the treasury of the 
Church whatever the Synagogue had to offer that was of high 
value, that, next to the Talmudical treatises, his writings are the 
best source whence to derive a knowledge of Jewish tradition.’ 
This is high praise, yet it is well deserved. Of all the Fathers 
Jerome renders the most important service to the student of 
Hebrew literature. He began the study of Hebrew in early life. 
‘ Hebream linguam,’ says he, ‘quam ego ab adolescentiaé multo 
labore ac sudore ex parte didici’ (Zp. ad Eust.). He enjoyed 
the instructions of the most celebrated Jewish teachers of his 
age, who read the various books of the Hebrew Scriptures with 
him, and to whom he frequently refers in his writings. Nor was 
he content with this. In company with some learned Jews he 
traversed the land of Palestine. His purpose in so doing he thus 
describes: ‘ Quomodo Grecorum historias magis intelligunt, qui 
Athenas viderint ; ita sanctam scripturam lucidius intuebitur, qui 
Judxam oculis contemplatus est. Unde et nobis cure fuit, cum 
eruditissimis Hebreorum hunc laborem subire, ut circumiremus 
provinciam, quam universe Christi ecclesie sonant’ (Pref. in 
Paral.). So ardently did he pursue this study that the Hebrew 
Scriptures were his constant companion. ‘ Nihil,’ he exclaims, 
‘mihi profuit Hebreorum eruditio, et ab adolescentia usque ad 
hance extatem quotidiana in lege, prophetis, evangeliisque medi- 
tatio’ (Ep. ad Domn.). He even lost in its pursuit the purity of 
his Latin style and pronunciation. ‘ Nos, ut scis,’ he writes to 
Marcella, ‘ Hebrzorum lectione detenti, in Latina lingua rubi- 
ginem obduximus, in tantum ut loquentibus quoque nobis — 
quidam 
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quidam non Latinus interstrepat.’ ‘ Obsecro te, lector, ut ig- 
noscas celeri sermone dictanti; nec requiras eloquii venustatem, 
quam multo tempore Hebree lingue studio perdidi’ (Com. in 
Agg. ii.). ‘Omnem sermonis elegantiam, et Latini eloquii venus- 
tatem, stridor lectionis Hebraice sordidavit’ (Pr. in Gal.). 

Favoured with such advantages as these, and knowing well how 
best to use them, the numerous references which Jerome makes 
to the Hebrew language are more than ordinarily valuable and 
trustworthy. Of these, it will be the design of the present paper 
to bring together the most important.* 


I.—Tue CHARACTER OF THE WRITING. 


The Hebrew manuscripts in Jerome’s time were written in the 
square character. This is evident from the following consi- 
derations :— 

1. Jerome speaks of the so-called Samaritan character as being 
very different from that then in use. ‘ It is certain,’ says he, 
‘ that Ezra the scribe and doctor of the law, after the taking of 
Jerusalem and the rebuilding of the temple under Zerubbabel, 
introduced other letters, which we at present use, while up to that 
time the characters of the Samaritan and Hebrew were the same’ 
(Pref. in Reg.). Again, he says, ‘In the most ancient Hebrew 
letters, which the Samaritans use at present, the last letter thau 
has the form of a cross’ (Com. in Ez. ix. 4). 

2. Such terms are used, when speaking of the letters indi- 
vidually, as would in no respect apply to any other Hebrew 
character than the square one. Thus Jerome says that the 
letters ° and } are alike, differing only in size (Quest. in Gen. ; 
Com. in Ez. vii.; Com. in Os. ix., x.3; Com. in Hab. ii.; Com. 
in Zach. v.). He speaks of t and } as having been confounded 
from their resemblance (Com. in Am. vii.). He notices the 
similarity between 71 and M, and mentions some who translated 
*‘ducti elementi similitudine,’ and refers to the possibility of 
mistaking % for 7, ‘eo quod res et daleth parvo apice distin- 
guuntur.’ Jerome, indeed, frequently notices mistakes of this 
kind, viz., comp. Isa. viii, xxxviii., xxviii.; Ez. xx., xlvii.; 
Os. ii., ix. (twice); Am. i. (thrice); Soph. iii.; Zech. xi.; 
Eccles. viii. Finally, on the word idra, Matt. v., he uses the 
following language: ‘ ex figura litere ostenditur, quod etiamque 
minima putantur in lege, and correctly translates the word 
xsgaia by the Latin apex, the very term which he uses when 





®* We regret not having been able to obtain a sight of Hupfeld’s papers on this 
and kindred subjects, published in the Stud. und Kritiken, 1830. 
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speaking of the difference between 7 and 5 (see Lightf. Op. ii. 
282; Tholuck and Olshausen, in doco). 

The difference between the medial and final letters was known 
to Jerome. In his Pref. in Lib. Reg. he says, ‘ Moreover, there 
are five double letters among the Hebrews—caph, mem, nun, phe, 
sade; for they are written in one way at the beginning and 
middle of words, and in another at the end.’ Others of the 
Fathers refer to the peculiarity of the final letters. Epiphanius 
says, ‘ Sidotvras: wévte map’ adrois croyeia’ (De Pond. et Mem. 
c. 22). From the connection in which both these passages stand 
to the enumeration of the canonical books, ‘ unde et quinque a 
plerisque libri duplices stimantur,’ it is probable that these final 
forms were, even in Jerome’s time, of somewhat long standing.» 

Jerome complains of the characters of his manuscripts as being 
small, and therefore injurious to the eyes. His language is, 
* Accedit ad hance dictandi difficultatem, quod caligantibus oculis 
senectute, et aliquid sustinentibus beati Isaac, ad nocturnum 
lumen nequaquam valeamus Hebreorum volumina relegere ; qui 
etiam ad solis dieique fulgorem, literarum nobis parvitate cx- 
cantur’ (Proem in Ez. xxi.). 


Il.—Tue Unporntrep Srate or THe Text. 


In Jerome’s time the Hebrew text was evidently without points. 
The language of this Father is of itself sufficient to establish the 
truth of this statement. He says, writing on Gen. xlvii. 33, 
‘ much in Hebrew may be read different ways’ (Quest. in Gen.). 
Again, he tells us, ‘ for that word which we have rendered death, 
we have, in the Hebrew, three letters, daleth, beth, res, WITHOUT 
ANY VowEL. If it is read dabar, it means a word; but if read 
deber, a pestilence’ (Com. in Hab. iii. 5). In his Com. in Jer. 
ix. 22, he thus writes respecting the same word: ‘ Verbum Hebr. 
quod tribus literis scribitur 727, vocales enim in medio non habet, 
pro consequentia et legentis arbitrio, si legatur dabar, sermonem 
significat, si deber, mortem, si daber loquere.’ Speaking of the 


b [The square character belongs to a period anterior to the beginning of our era, 
and may be traced, through the Palmyrene, up to the Aramaic on Egyptian monu- 
ments, and so on to the common parent of all these alphabets, the Phenician. Now, 
as the oldest Palmyrene inscription, which belongs to about the year 49 of our era, 
possesses the final nun; and as the Aramaic inscriptions already show two final 
letters caph and nun (Gesen. Mon. Phen. p. 61); it may be fairly concluded that the 
development of final letters is to be ascribed to some influence which must have 
been common to the method of writing these characters, This influence also pro- 
gressively increased. Hence, those characters which have been derived from this 
branch of the Pheenician trunk (such as the Estrangelo, Kufic, Peshito, and Nischi) 
have multiplied their final letters even far beyond the number of the Hebrew 
alphabet. Kopp considers it probable that the square character possessed final 
letters at the earliest period of its existence (Bilder u. Schriften, ii. 137)—Ep1ror.] 
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word 533, he says, ‘vocales autem litera, inter 1 et 43, 
Set 3, juxta idioma lingue Hebree, in hoc nomine non po- 
nuntur’ (Com. in Jerem. xxv.). 


Still more plainly does Jerome express the same idea when he 
tells us that ‘the same words read with different sounds and 
accents, which depend on the will of the reader and the district 
of the country’ (Zp. ad Evang.)—‘ Idem sermo,’ he declares, 
‘ et iisdem literis scriptus, diversas apud eos, et voces et intelli- 
gentias habeat’ (Hp. ad Dam.). Speaking of the LXX., he 
says, ‘quam LXX. verbi ambiguitate seducti, lapides transtu- 
lerunt ; D°23N enim pro qualitate loci et diversitate pronunciationis, 
et organum, id est, rota figula, vocatur, et lapides’ (Com. in Jes. 
xviii.). What Jerome means by ‘ pro qualitate loci,’ is well 
illustrated by the following extract: ‘ Verbum enim Hebraicum, 
M7, pro locorum qualitate, vel spiritus, vel anima, vel ventus 


accipitur’ (Com. in Ez. i.). For the guidance which the con- 
nection afforded to the translators of the Septuagint, see Gese- 
nius, Gesch. der Heb. Sp. § 48, &c. ‘The context and tradition,’ 
says that scholar, ‘ were their only guides.’ 

Besides these express statements, which might be greatly 
enlarged were it needed, many passages occur in Tenidn's works, 
in which he makes an express difference between Hebrew words 
as written and as read. aed of these we quote: ‘ WRN aser, 
ergo non divitie, sed beatus dicitur, duntaxat in presenti loco. 
Nam in aliis secundum ambiguitatem verbi possunt et divitie sic 
vocari’ (Quest. in Gen. xxx. 18). ‘ Licet enim eisdem literis et 
zstimatio scribatur et hordeum, tamen estimationes searim 
leguntur, hordea vero seorim’ (Quest. in Gen. xxvi. 12). ‘ Ver- 
bum maim, quod per tres literas scribitur (OY), si legatur majim, 
aquas significat ; si mijam, de mari intelligitur’ (Com. Hos. ‘xi. 
10). ‘Idem sermo et iisdem literis scriptus diversas apud eos et 
voces et intelligentias habet, e. g., pastores et amatores iisdem 
literis scribuntur, res, ain, jod, mem, sed pastores roim leguntur, 
amatores reim’ (Zp. 125). ‘ Apud Hebrzos, locusta et fumarium 
eisdem literis scribuntur (7278), quod si legatur arbe, locusta 
dicitur ; si aruba, fumarium’ (Com. Hos. xiii. 3). Similar re- 
marks occur with the following words: TWN, Quest. Gen. ; YX, 
Com. Isa. xxxi. 3 D3, xxvi. ; JWS, xxv., xxxii. ; FWD, ii. ; VA, iv. ; 
MW, ix.; OD YW, xv.; WI, xxi; WWN, xvii; N, XXi. 5 
7225, xxiv.; "WIW, xxvili.; "W, Com. Ez. xv.3 PIA, xxvii. ; 
N38, Com. Hos. ix.; OD, xiv.; OW, Com. Hab. iii.; AIM, Com. 
Soph. ii.; “W, iii; BAW, Com. Zech. i.; JIN, Com. Eceles. xii. ; 
pw, Com. Jer. i. 
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That Jerome’s Hebrew text was unpointed appears furthermore 
from the fact that in many passages he differs from the Masoretic 
pointing. Thus he reads D'DWD for O'DWD, Jer. v. 8; INV 
for SINT, Jer. xxiii. 6; TOT ON for TI ON, Jer. li. 3; ‘373 
for "S73, Ps. Ixviii. 31; ON} for bx, Job. xxiv. 25; “ON for 
“INN, Prov. xxviii. 23 ; Mad for MDD, Am. v. 26; by for ON, 
Hos. xi. 7; YPM for AYA, Ez. vii. 14; O%D for O%, Nah. 
iii. 8, Ke. 

In opposition to all this, it may be said that Jerome frequently 
uses the term ‘accentus’ as determining the meaning of words 
which agree consonantally. The true force of this objection can 
only be seen by a comparison of the different passages in which 
this expression occurs. These passages we now cite: ‘ Pro 
voluntate lectorum, atque varietate regionum, eadem verba di- 
versis sonis atque accentibus proferantur’ (Ep. ad Evag.). 
‘ Potest quippe issa (WR) secundum varietatem accentus et as- 
sumptio intelligi’ (Quest. in Gen.). ‘ Quod verbum (AW) 
multas habet intelligentias, et pro diversitate accentuum variatur’ 
(Com. Isa. lxv.). ‘ Si varietur accentus (PW) et nucem significat 
et vigilias’ (Com. Eccles. xii.). Bersabee autem pro varietate 
accentuum vertitur in linguam nostram, puteus juramenti, aut 
puteus satietatis ac septimi’ (Com. Am. viil.). ‘ Satis miror, cur 
ita translatum sit, cum in Hebreo nec literarum nec accentuum, 
nec verbi sit ulla communitas; tres enim dicitur ww, et qua- 
draginta D'YININ’ (Com. in Jon. iii. 4). From these passages it 
is evident that Jerome, in his use of the term in question, neither 
refers to the present Hebrew accents, nor to any vowel points. 
What he means to convey is this, that traditionary pronunciation 
sufficiently distinguishes between words whose consonants are the 
same. ‘That great importance was attached to this pronunciation, 
and much attention paid to it by the Jews in Jerome’s time, is 
evident from the following language: ‘ Si forte erraverimus in 
accentis, et in extensione et brevitate syllabe, vel brevia pro- 
ducentes, vel producta breviantes, solent Judi irridere nos 
maxime in aspirationibus et quibusdam cum rasura gule pro- 
ferendis’ (Com. ad Tit. iii.).° 

Another objection to the statement just made, that Jerome’s 
text was unpointed, may be advanced from the confidence with 
which that author appeals to the Hebrew in favour of his 
readings. He frequently expresses his surprise at the mistakes 





© On this subject see De Wette’s Archiologie, p. 407 ; Jahn’s Int. vii. § 97; Ges. 
Gesch. § 52. 
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into which the LXX. have fallen, and evidently regards a 
reference to the Hebrew as decisive, even when the difference 
may not have arisen from the consonants employed. Many have 
regarded Jerome’s appeals ‘to the Hebrew verity’ as incontestably 
— the existence of vowel points in this Father’s MSS. 

ut they do no such thing. 1. Because in some of the passages 
in which he finds fault with the LXX., and in which the dis- 
tinction is made by himself between that which is written and 
that which is read, he as confidently appeals ‘ad Hebraicam 
veritatem’ (see Com. Hos. xiii.). 2. In passages in which he 
speaks of the ambiguity of some Hebrew words he is not the less 
confident—an ambiguity, let it be understood, arising in no 
respect from the consonants. 3. He often departs himself from 
our pointed text, as has been shown already. The confidence of 
Jerome arose from the high value he attached to the pronunciation 
and teaching of his Hebrew instructors. When he defends his 
translation from the Hebrew, he continually appeals to the learned 
among the Jews. In his Pref. in Pent. he says, ‘ Sicubi in 
translatione tibi videor errare, interroga Hebreos, diversarum 
urbium magistros consule.’ So also in Ep. ad Augustinum, 
Pref. in Lib. Reg., Praf. in Paral., Pref. in Esdram, in Ep. 
ad Sophonium, he frequently refers to these teachers.4 Indeed, 
in one passage (Isa. xviii.) he plainly declares that he was taught 
by the Hebrews (‘ nos docti ab Hebrais’) to read WIN instead of 


wWix. This passage is valuable, inasmuch as the difference 
between the two words consists not in their consonants. 

Jerome knew no more of the present diacritic points than he 
did of the vowel signs. ‘The distinction which at present exists 
between ¥ and W he was not acquainted with. Hence he pro- 
nounces WN eser, DWIND berosim, NWN) resith, &e. He tells 
us, YAW NI pro varietate accentuum vertitur puteus juramenti 
(MYIW), aut puteus satietatis (YW), aut septem (YIW)’ (Am. 
viii. 12). ‘Verbum enim pro qualitate loci, et posuit intelligitur 
(DW) et ibi (OW)’ (Com. Hab. iii.). ‘ Potest quippe issa (WR) 
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Gen.). Compare Philo, dpav Gedy One) as if from W, and 
rerayuéos O26 (ONOU) as if from bw. See also Josephus 
(Ant. i. 1), who pronounces TWN issa, and the LXX., who read 
PWYNT for PwyNit (Gen. xxvi. 20). 

On this account Jerome sometimes errs in translating. Thus, 
for instance, in Obad. 3. he has ‘ extulit te’ (wT for 
JNM). In this, however, he may have followed the Keri, since 
in ver. 7 he has translated {NW ‘ illuserunt tibi.’ 

Jerome was certainly unacquainted with dagesh lene, as he 
makes no difference between the hard and soft sounds of the 
begad-hephath letters. ‘Thus he pronounces 310 tob, MIT 
thardema, DXNYAW sibathaim, DIAN Abram, &e. He also ex- 
pressly declares that the Hebrews had no p—that is, no dageshed 


5. His language is, ‘ p literam sermo Hebraicus non habet’ 
(Com. Is. ii.). With the dageshed 1 he had no acquaintance : 
‘ Hucusque per ¢, simplicem literam legerimus. erum quo- 
niam, que sequuntur apud Hebreos, non ex thet, sed ex thau, 
id est, theta Graco scribuntur, cum aspiratione legere debemus’ 
(De loc. Heb.). In every situation the I seems to have had the 
same sound in Jerome’s pronunciation. 


The doubling of letters by dagesh forte was likewise unknown 
to our author. For my302, he reads lamenazeah; for B33, 
bagoim ; for TAN, atha; for DMI, hadbarim ; and for 17, 
remon. It must, however, be acknowledged that he often gives 
the pronunciation which our letters with dagesh-forte require, as, 
for instance, N31 habba, DSTI tehillim, "TH lesaddi, Dawe 
sosannim, and iD ressa. In all these instances, however, 
Jerome was evidently guided by the traditionary pronunciation of 
the Jews. 

From two or three passages in Jerome’s works it might, at first 
view, be supposed that his MSS. were furnished with some marks 
of interpunction, and some signs serving to disconnect words. 
The passages are these : ‘ Inter Hebraicum et Septuaginta diversa 
distinctio est. Septuaginta enim dinumerationem timori et 
furori Domini copulant. Porro Hebraicum sequenti aptat ver- 
siculo, ut sequatur: Ut numerentur dies nostri, sic ostende et 
veniemus corde sapienti’ (Ep. Cyp.). In speaking of the ren- 
dering of Amos iv. 13, as given by the LXX., he says, ‘ Enim si 
legamus 
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legamus Christum suum, quod Hebraice dicitur WW, scribitur 
per has literas 1° W %, quod Septuaginta putaverunt; sin 
autem WW iN ut in Hebreo est, juxta Aquilam ray omiriay 
abrov, juxta Symmachum 719 Qwvnua abrod, juxta Theodotionem 
Tov Adyoy av’rov, juxta quintam editionem tiv ddorcoxiay ado’, 
que omnia interpretantur, quod sit eloquium ejus, his_literis 
scribitur, 79, quod dicitur TW, hoc est, quod vel quid. Deinde 
1’ quod legimus MW, id est, eloquium. O autem quod 
scribitur per solam literam } adrod, id est, ejus significat, simul- 
que commixtum legitur Wwitd a superiore verbo 77 secundam 
literam plus habens’ (Com. Am. iv.). ‘Cur autem pro eo quod 
nos interpretati sumus, sic pauperes, illi dixerunt Chananzos, 
causa manifesta est, apud Hebr@os enim sic 2 dicitur, “IY pau- 
peres; illi duo verba in unum copulantes, pro eo quod est, sic 
pauperes, h. e. "JY JD nomen °3YI5, id est, Chananee gentis in- 
terpretati sunt’ (Com. Zech. xi.).° 

The first of these passages will be explained when we come to 
speak on divisions of the text. The i of the second (i), 
together with the pronunciation, would sufficiently guide Jerome 
in his interpretation. The final nun of the third ("JY 33) and 
the yodh would sufficiently indicate the true meaning of the 
passage. 

The extraordinary points, or at least some of them, appear to 
have occurred in Jerome’s time. On Gen. xix. 33 he says, 
‘ Appungunt desuper, quasi incredibile et quod rerum natura 
non capiat, coire quempiam nescientem’ (Quest. in Gen.). 


Il].—Tue Power or tue LErrers. 


The begad-hephath letters, as we have already said, had with 
Jerome but one pronunciation. The sibilants are thus described 
by him: ‘ Nam nos et Greci unam tantum literam s habemus, 
illi vero tres, samech, sade, sin, que diversas sonas possident. 
Isaac et Sion per sade scribuntur ; Israel per sin, et tamen non 
sonat hoc quod scribitur; Sion Rex Amorrheorum per samech 
literam et pronunciatur et scribitur’ (Com. ad Tit. iii.). The 
difference between the ¥ and the other sibilants is thus stated : 
‘ sade quam nostre aures penitus reformidant '—‘ Est enim stri- 
dulus et strictis dentibus vix lingue impressione profertur’ (Com. 
Isa. xi.). * Nee s nec z literam sonat.’ The difference between 
the mute dentals is described by saying that the ‘ thet’ is to be 
read by the simple ¢, the ‘ thaw’ ‘ aspiratione addita.’ The 





® We wish it to be understood that in all our quotations we use the edition of 
Jerome’s works printed at Frankfort, 1684. 
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latter is, according to Jerome, represented by the Greek 6,’ an 
opinion which, although sustained by Gesenius (Lehrg. der Heb. 
Sp. pp. 17, 22), is strenuously opposed by Ewald. 

The letters 7 ¥°18 are by Jerome termed vowels. Thus 
he says, speaking of the word y3, ‘inter 3 et 5 literas conso- 
nantes, Y vocalis litera ponitur’ (Com. Hos. ii.). ‘ Apud He- 
bros non habeat (MY) in principiis literam consonantem, verum 
incipiat a vocali ain’ (De Nom. Heb.). In the Greek inscriptions 
of Punic words ) is hardly ever represented consonantally 
(Gesen. Mon. Ph. ; Fiirst’s Conc.). The LXX. often represent 
the Y by y; Josephus much less frequently; the Punic-Greek 
hardly ever; Jerome never. It should be remarked that the 
Aramaic pronunciation of this letter was always soft (see Hoff. 
Syr. Gr. p. 79). The Galileans pronounced y like 8 (Buxt. 
Ch. L. voc. 5°52; Lightf. Op. ii. 232). 

Jerome tells us that for Hosianna, Hosanna should be read: 
‘media vocali elisa’ (Ep. 145). ‘ Vav litera,’ says he, ‘ apud 
illos per o legitur’ (Quest. in Gen.). ‘ Idioma linguz illius est, 

er 77 quidem scribere, sed per a legere.’ (Jb. 

It should, however, be remarked that Jerome at the same time 
frequently calls these Hebrew characters letters. Thus, for 
instance, 8, Com. Isa. 17, De Duab. quad. Mans.; 1, Ep. Fab., 
Quest. in Gen. ; °, Com. Isa. 15, 38, Hos. 2; 1, Com. Isa. 27, 
29, 38, Ep. Mare.; Y, Com. Isa. 17, De Duab. quad. Mans. 
The meaning of this expression he defines more exactly by styling 
these letters more than once ‘ vocales liter.’ He evidently did 
not regard these characters as matres lectionis, so much as qui- 
escents, whose consonantal power when such was absorbed in 
their accompanying vowel sounds. ‘This is evident, 1. Since 
it and Y are termed vowels just as much as are 718, the later 
matres lectionis. 2. Because these characters are styled vowels 
as well at the beginning and end of words as in the middle, a 
position the matres /ectionis could not as such assume. 3. Since 
Jerome, although he styles these letters vowels, distinguishes 
between their power in several instances in a way he could not do 
were they mere matres lectionis. Thus he says, ‘ Ubi a vocali 
litera nomen incipit, apud Hebreos a diversis inchoatur ele- 
mentis’ (De Nom. Heb.). With respect to 1 and Y, he espe- 
cially says that their pronunciation cannot be expressed in Greek, 





t So Josephus. Wishing to prove that YY" NM was the Cilician Tarsus, he 


accounts for the change from @ to 7 thus, 7d rai mpds Thy KAjjow ay) Tod Ora 
peraBadAdvrwy (Ant. i. vi. 1), So also the LXX. almost always, 


8 Except in names taken from the Septuagint, as Gai (Ta:). 
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‘quia duplici aspiratione’ (Com. Tit. iii.). Again, he says of 
it ‘a literam sepe per he pronunciatur’ (Quest. in Gen.). 

This view is sustained by the latest researches of philologians 
into the cognate tongues. Thus Gesenius asserts that the use 
{ of the matres lectionis ‘is contrary to all the analogy of old 
Shemitish writing.’ ‘The oldest Phoenician inscriptions and 
\ coins,’ he tells us, ‘are uncommonly sparing of these letters’ 
(Gesen. Gesch. § 49; Lehrg. der Heb. Sp. p. 51). The Egyptian- 
| Aramaic, as deciphered by Beer, exhibits no traces of such letters, 
i nor do the Carpentoractensian and Palmyrene inscriptions. On- 
i kelos, in the Greek words which he adopts, uses them not (Winer, 
lh De Onk. p. 10). Even though in the Peschito and the writings 
4 of Ephraim Syrus these matres lectionis are frequently inserted in 
foreign words, they have in many instances gradually disappeared 
when such have been adopted into the language. Thus smo 
is found throughout the New Testament for saaxx9. The Greek 
‘ Gcoves is found written weaush and woasosl, and ox7ue Jrroco) 
and Jxamj, &c. (see Credner, De Proph. Min. Vers. Syr. 

pp. 60, 61). 

The strong guttural 1 is represented by Jerome as differing 
from 3. Speaking of the former, he says, ‘ profertur duplici 
aspiratione” (De Nom. Heb.). He evidently regarded it as 
nearly approaching the Greek aspirate, since he almost invariably 
gives it the power of the Latin 2. Thus in the end of words he 
writes it with A, viz. msi? lamenazeah, mind laruah. Comp. 
Theodotion’s Aewavacea, Ps. viii. 1, and Awgoun, Gen. iii. 8, and 
the New Test. 29a9a (MABNN). In the middle of words the 

Hj same thing occurs, on? lehem, Dwion hamusim, Ton laha- 
Ny) | sidecho, &c. In some few instances Jerome gives the medial 
HN the power of ch, but these, so far as I can discover, are confined 
to proper names, and are doubtless to be attributed to the in- 

j;| fluence of the LXX., and of a pronunciation of such names not 

1 yet entirely lost. The ancient names of places are the last to 
surrender themselves to the subsequent modifications of language. 
Jerome more than once speaks of the LX-X. as poten x for Mr. 


At the beginning of words Jerome expresses the M as usual— 
DNONM hatath, PON hasida. 














IV.—Tue Pronunciation or HeEsrRew. 


Jerome has fortunately given in his various works the pro- 
nunciation of many Hebrew sentences and words. These we 
proceed to give :— 


Gen. 
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Gen. xiv. 18, 19, 20.—Dx> pnd sam) yy) ond weyin odei ade pryradnr 
Hep 8 WNBA PN DOW mp hoy dep Opa ANP wD aN Thy 
rom eyo Yin ATE Wy BETwN 
Umalchizedee melech Salim hozi lehem vajain vehu chohen leel elion 
vajebarchehu vajomer baruch Abram leel elion kone samaim vaarez 
ubaruch el elion escher migen zarecha bijadecha vajitten lo maeser 
michol (Ep. ad Evang.). 
Exod. xiii. 18.—oM¥D PN era by owe 
Vahamusim alu bene Israel meerez Mizraim. : 
Gen. iv. 15.—DpY BYNYIW NP IAMD pad nin» 1b wwe 
Vajomer lo Adonai lachen col horeg Cain sibathaim jucam. 
Ps. Ixvi. 15.—O" Mbp "oy 
Im katoroth elim (Hieron. ad Suniam et Fritelam.). 
Ps. Ixxiv. 8 p83 Sxmyin-b> pw 
Sarphu chol moade el baarez (1b.). 
Ps, xliv. 15.—o%3 Svip pyr 
Tesimenu mosel bagoim (Ep. ad Sun. et Frit.). 
Ps. xe. 2.—dx mime ddiy~yy odiyp 
Meolam vead alam atha el (1b.). 
Ps, exxxv. 3—7t nym sop Arison 
Halleluja, chi tob sambra (Ep. Marc.). 
_xliv—nyy 8 Sevig mp~yad oweby ny 
— al sosannim libne Corah maschil sir jedidoth (Ep. ad Prin, 
irg.). 
exviii, 26.—7)71) DY'D NZ WD NI nm>yn YAY RIN AW Ajn? NIN 
Anna adonai osianna, anna adonai hazelihanna: baruch habba basem 
adonai (Ep. Dan.). 


"Gen. xlix. 21.—nindys nbyy, Aiala seluha ( Quast. Gen. xv. 2). °N PRIN 
Uben mesek bethi (76.). OMJI0 nba, Elle hadbarim. 6 }159, remon phares, 
DW, sophthim. ANON, caaltha, &c., &e." 


P. 


Ps, 





h [There is considerable discrepancy, in the midst of great general agreement, 
between these specimens of Jerome’s pronunciation, as given in the edition of Trib- 
bechorius (Frankfort, 1684, fol.), and in the latest and best edition by Vallarsi 
(Venice, 1762, 11 vols, 4to.). There are also two reasons against laying too much 
stress on any such accordance of Jerome with the Masoretic punctuation. One is, 
because the manuscript copies of his works must, pegin) bre dark ages, have been 
repeatedly transcribed by persons so utterly ignorant of Hebrew, that it would have 
been next to a miracle if his original spelling of such uncouth and unknown words 
had been faithfully preserved. The other is, that both Martiany and Vallarsi 
accuse the editors who preceded them, with wilfully tampering with the readings of 
such words, as found in the MSS., in order to make Jerome conform to the Ma- 
soretic punctuation: a charge which—to instance only a small thing—may be 
proved by so simple a test as their making him use z and sh to express y and UY, 
when yet it is certain that the use of z for that letter is a violation of his own rule 
and practice, and that they intend the sh to exhibit a sound which the Latin lan- 
guage did not possess, and which, if it did, it could not have been directed by that 
combination.— Eprror. | 
VOL. I1I.—NO. VI. x The 
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The remarkable agreement between Jerome’s pronunciation 
and that of the Masorites will be readily apparent. This we 
proceed more fully to describe, wishing it to be understood at the 
same time that no vowels or diacritic points were found in 


Jerome’s MSS. 

The helping-vowel with final gutturals, known by us as Pattach- 
furtive, is often given in Jerome’s pronunciation, viz., myn? la- 
manazeah, Ps. xlv.; M7) laruah, Gen. Gesenius (Lehr. der 


Heb. Sp. p. 79) says that Jerome expressed this vowel by e, but 
in this he is manifestly wrong! ‘The pronunciation of ) with 
shurek, either before vocal shevas or labials, is often met with— 


12) uben, IN urchab, WD ubaruch, Tran) umelhama. The 
strengthening of the monosyllabic form by giving to the pre- 
position in composition a long vowel is also found. Thus wy), 
Ps. lx. 9, is pronounced Jaad ; 122, lachen. 'The diphthongal form 
of the plural noun with the suffix of the first person is clearly 
expressed 7) lephanai, *Yig meat. This is evidently an earlier 
mode of pronunciation than that at present in use (Roed. Ges. 
Heb. Gr. p. 21). The peculiar pointing of the vav commutative is 
constantly found—N") vajikra, YAM vajedabber, VON" vajomer, 
WII vajebarchehu. Even the pointing 180% is followed, 
visapheru. 

Nay, further, Jerome often corrects the Septuagint in accord- 
ance with our printed text. For the Sept. rendering on Isa. 
xxiv. 23, wrtvOov (71229), our author reads 329 3 Isa. xxv. 5, é 
Lidy (WR), Ws; Isa. lvi. 11, sovnpoi (Oy), Dy; Jer. xvii. 9, 
16, avocwmos (WAIN), WAR ; Ez. xv. 4, éuavrdy (WW), Ww; Ez. 
xxvii. 4, viol (TB), MIDs Hos. xi. 10, rénve sara (0%), DMD; 
Hos. xiii. 3, domeg dxpidwv in some MSS, see Grabe’s Readings 
(MAW), IW; Hab. iii, 5, asyor (NI), WT; Hag. i. 11, 
pouPaiay (II), an; Gen. xv. 11, cuvexabisey adrois (OFAN 1), 
DMN aw". Nor are these corrections confined to the Septuagint. 
They extend to the other Greek versions. Thus he finds fault 
with Aquila for reading WAIN instead of Wax, Isa. xvii. 11; 
DW) for OW, Isa. iii, 12 ; OW for OW, Hab. iii. : with Theodotion 





i Jerome, in a few proper names, expresses the furtive pattach b idently 
through the influence of the Aevvawling : ‘ reine ht ote 
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for having OW instead of OW, and with Symmachus for the same 
reason. Many other passages might be quoted, but these may 
suffice for our purpose. 

Now in every one of these instances, in which pronunciation 
and the context were the only guides, the corrections made exactly 
correspond with our pointed teat. 

The difference between Jerome’s pronunciation and that of the 
Masorites must now engage our attention. In many instances he 
gives to the pronominal suffix of the second person masculine, and 


to the paragogic 7 the sound of cho and 9, viz., ron? laha- 


sidecho, TAS ato, TINS zorerecho, yon hechalecho, TMI 
helicotheco, MIND melachotheco. Every one of the examples 


given above is found in the Epistle Ad Suniam et Fritelam. I 
find an additional instance, J'D3 caphecho, in the Ep. ad Mar- 
cellam, and nowhere else.* Jerome generally gives the a sound in 
such cases. How are we to account for this departure from his 
general mode of pronunciation? What renders the difficulty the 
greater is the circumstance that in the Epistle above mentioned 
(Ad Sun. et Frit.) the a sound is given four times. 

Without giving too much weight to the opinion of Gesenius 
(Lehr. der Heb. Sp. p. 39), that the inhabitants of ‘Tiberias pro- 
nounced the hametz Fike 0, it is very evident from the Syriac that 
such a pronunciation did exist in very early times. Even sup- 
posing that Tholuck and Hupfeld are right in not extending the 
rudiments of the Syriac diacritical signs beyond the sixth century 
—and we are not disposed to call in question the correctness of 
this statement—the practice in question must have existed ages 
before it was sufficiently general to remove all traces of the a 
sound. It is worthy of remark that, while the Western Syrians 
pronounced their emphatic state with the o sound, those in the 


East gave it the a sound. Thus the Jas of the west was pro- 


nounced nura by the Nestorians and other Eastern Syrians, and is 
so now (see Perkins’ Residence in Persia, p. 11), a proof by the 
way of the permanence of the Chaldaic pronunciation. The ee: 
nunciation of kametz by 0 was common among some of the Jews 
themselves (see Gesen. Lehr. der Heb. Sp. p. 38, and Heb. Gr. 
Eng. edit. p. 20). It appears also occasionally in the LXX., 
Lorupra Dow, loxan ip’. 

Bearing this in mind, the explanation of the difficulty now 


k In every one of these instances the edition of Vallarsi omits the final o, and, in 
conformity with the mode in which it generally expresses the suffix of the second 
person singular, writes laasidach, &c. 
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before us becomes easy. Jerome had several teachers. No less 
than four are mentioned by him in his works. One of these was 
a Jew of Lydda, another an inhabitant of Tiberias. Now it is 
very probable that from one of these teachers he learned to sound 
the kametz as 0, though the influence of other instructors and of 
habit had not been entirely removed. This conjecture is the more 
probable since the pronunciation in question was only used by 
Jerome during one period of his life.™ 

Another departure from the Masoretic pointing which Jerome’s 
writings exhibit is found in the pronunciation given to the sheva 
in order to assimilate it to the vowel following. Thus oD) 


niphilim, min rohoboth, man) lamanazeah, ny zaphanath. 


The LXX. has precisely the same pronunciation, viz., Lodou, 
Lahaws, Zaxapios, &e. So also the New Testament, Aauz (N12), 


Josephus, saBaw§ (ninay), cuffave (NAW). This, however, 
seems to have been a common Palestinian pronunciation, first 
“ 

allowed with the JN letters, and then with the other conso- 
nants. Thus, Simson Naqdan says, speaking of the words 38°, 
ANY, ‘ the aleph being with shurek, the sheva also is pronounced 
with shurek.’ He speaks also of the sheva in O'OW, D'JDW, as 
being pronounced like E weeny (see Delitzschi Jesurun, pp. 92, 
248). According to Hupfeld, the Ethiopic and Arabic express 
the movable sheva by the short vowels a or 0 (Exc. Eth. p. 10). 
So also the Phoenician (Roediger’s Ges. p. 26, note }). 

Jerome often pronounces the initial sheva like a, as Nn wp ha- 
toreth, OWA basem, mrp laruah. The initial yodh with sheva is 
sounded like i, as THM juda, DY iarim, Nia w" isimoth, a 
pronunciation by the way often found in the LXX. (Any, 
’1d.Body 5 WNIT, Iwas). This appears to have been the ancient 
mode. Solomon Ben Melech, on Micah v. 6, thus speaks, ‘ The 
rule is, that when sheva is under reat it is pronounced in no 
respect dissimilar to the vowel 7.’ See Hupfeld’s Eth. Ex. p. 15, 
for similar instances in the Ethiopic; and Mich. Lumina Syr. 
§ viii. for such in the Syriac; also Gesen. Thes. p. 557. 

This fluctuation in the pronunciation of the sheva agrees with 





™ This pronunciation may, however, have been that of the Christian Arameans 
of Palestine, or of one of the idioms referred to by Jerome in the extract given 
page 1. 
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what the Jewish grammarians advance respecting it. According 
to them it was styled OMIy ‘Tay, ‘ because it accommodated 
itself to all the vowels.’ Aben Ezra derives the name sheva from 
MW, ‘because it agrees in pronunciation with all the vowels.’ 
The prince of Jewish grammarians, R. Jehudah Chiyug, plainly 
declares that the sheva was formerly pronounced in various ways. 
A similar diversity in the pronunciation of the sheva occurs in 
Syriac. ‘ Sonus vero,’ says Hoffmann, ‘ quo scheva mobile pro- 
nunciatur, fluctuat inter omnes vocalium sonos.’ So also Schul- 
tens, Inst. Ar. p. 214, Lud. de Dieu, Pref. in Ap., and Harm. 
Gram. pp. 42, 43; Gesen. Lehr. der Heb. Sp. p. 73, and Heb. 
Gr. Eng. edit. p. 26). 

Our silent sheva was sometimes sounded by Jerome: ‘PT¥ 
zidiki, PIII hamejanin, W'T hajeschar. This, however, is 
extremely rare. 

When the initial yodh has chirik, Jerome sinks the consonantal 
sound in that of the accompanying vowel, as m> ilave, ‘30 
izbeleni, TMIW isracha. So also the Septuagint ONY, "Tyan; 
PIS, “Ioaax ; DW", *Iocaxde). Precisely similar is the Ethi- 
opic (Hupf. Ex. Eth.) and the Syriac (Mich. Lum. Syr. § 8, 
Toff. Syr. Gr.). 

A general survey of the subject of Hebrew pronunciation in 
the time of Jerome may, in this part of our sketch, appropriately 
occupy our attention. 1. It is evident that the sebralaans of the 
Aramaic element had considerably modified the old pronunciation 
of the Hebrew. The gutturals had become much softened, 
though to Jerome’s ears they always sounded harshly." Scarcely 
any difference was made between them. With the exception of 
the 1M they are treated as vowels. Of the whole of them he says, 
‘Non statim ubicumque ex a litera, que apud Hebreos dicitur 
aleph, ponuntur nomina, existimandum est ipsam solam esse, que 
ponitur. Nam interdum ex ain, sepe ex he, nonnunquam ex heth 
literis, que aspirationes suas vocesque commutant, habet exor- 
dium’ (De Nom. Heb.). A reference to the Gemara shows that 
not only the Galileans (Lightf. Op. ii. 232) and the Samaritans 
(Gesen. Lehr. der Heb. Sp. p. 128; Ewald, Krit. Gr. § 30. 3; 
Hoff. Syr. Gr. p. 123), but also the inhabitants of Palestine 
proper had at this time confounded the gutturals by softening 








« *When buta youth,’ says Jerome, ‘after reading Quintilian and Tully, and 
the best of the rhetoricians, I shut myself up to the mill of this language; and 
after long time, and much ado, I scarcely began to pronounce these panting and 
creaking words.’ In this language our author may have chiefly referred to the 
Hebrew sibilants. 
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before us becomes easy. Jerome had several teachers. No less 
than four are mentioned by him in his works. One of these was 
a Jew of Lydda, another an inhabitant of Tiberias. Now it is 
very probable that from one of these teachers he learned to sound 
the kametz as 0, though the influence of other instructors and of 
habit had not been entirely removed. This conjecture is the more 
probable since the pronunciation in question was only used by 
Jerome during one period of his life.™ 

Another departure from the Masoretic pointing which Jerome’s 
writings exhibit is found in the pronunciation given to the sheva 
in order to assimilate it to the vowel following. Thus oD) 


niphilim, nmin rohoboth, man) lamanazeah, ns zaphanath. 


The LXX. has precisely the same pronunciation, viz., Dodou, 
Lafawib, Zaxapios, &e. So also the New Testament, Aaux (NID), 
Sana (NDT), caBaxfavi CIMPIW), yaSGaba (NAR); and so also 
Josephus, caRaw (FRI), oupBara (NAW). “This, however, 
seems to have been a common Palestinian pronunciation, first 
allowed with the ynaN letters, and then with the other conso- 
nants. Thus, Simson Naqdan says, speaking of the words 38°, 
NY, ‘ the aleph being with shurek, the sheva also is pronounced 
with shurek.’ He speaks also of the sheva in OWOW, D'IDW, as 
being pronounced like L ieory (see Delitzschi Jesurun, pp. 92, 
248). According to Hupfeld, the Ethiopic and Arabic express 
the movable sheva by the short vowels a or 0 (Exc. Eth. p. 10). 
So also the Phoenician (Roediger’s Ges. p. 26, note t). 

Jerome often pronounces the initial sheva like a, as NWP ha- 
toreth, DWD basem, mrp laruah. The initial yodh with sheva is 
sounded like 7, as TTA juda, DW iarim, NVI W» isimoth, a 
pronunciation by the way often found in the LXX. (AT, 
"13.4odv; WNIT, Iwas). This appears to have been the ancient 


mode. Solomon Ben Melech, on Micah v. 6, thus speaks, ‘ The 
rule is, that when sheva is under yodh, it is pronounced in no 
respect dissimilar to the vowel 7.’ Bee Hupfeld’s Eth. Ex. p. 15, 
for similar instances in the Ethiopic; and Mich. Lumina Syr. 
§ viii. for such in the Syriac; also Gesen. Thes. p. 557. 

This fluctuation in the pronunciation of the sheva agrees with 





™ This pronunciation may, however, have been that of the Christian Arameans 
of Palestine, or of one of the idioms referred to by Jerome in the extract given 
page 1. 
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what the Jewish grammarians advance respecting it. According 
to them it was styled O'TIy Tay, ‘ because it accommodated 
itself to all the vowels.’ Aben Ezra derives the name sheva from 
mw, ‘because it agrees in pronunciation with all the vowels.’ 


The prince of Jewish grammarians, R. Jehudah Chiyug, plainly 
declares that the sheva was formerly pronounced in various ways. 
A similar diversity in the pronunciation of the sheva occurs in 
Syriac. ‘ Sonus vero,’ says Hoffmann, ‘ quo scheva mobile pro- 
nunciatur, fluctuat inter omnes vocalium sonos.’ So also Schul- 
tens, Inst. Ar. p. 214, Lud. de Dieu, Pref. in Ap., and Harm. 
Gram, pp. 42, 43; Gesen. Lehr. der Heb. Sp. p. 73, and Heb. 
Gr. Eng. edit. p. 26). 

Our silent sheva was sometimes sounded by Jerome: ‘P1¥ 
zidiki, PINT hameanin, WT hajeschar. This, however, is 
extremely rare. as 

When the initial yodh has chirik, Jerome sinks the consonantal 
sound in that of the accompanying vowel, as i)? ilave, ban 
izbeleni, TMT W isracha. So also the Septuagint (ONY, "Tyan; 
PMY, "Icaax ; WWW", *Iocaxa¢e). Precisely similar is the Ethi- 
opic (Hupf. Ex. Eth.) and the Syriac (Mich. Lum. Syr. § 8, 
Hoff. Syr. Gr.). 

A general survey of the subject of Hebrew pronunciation in 
the time of Jerome may, in this part of our sketch, appropriately 
occupy our attention. 1. It is evident that the pesralanss of the 
Aramaic element had considerably modified the old pronunciation 
of the Hebrew. The gutturals had become much softened, 
though to Jerome’s ears they always sounded harshly." Scarcely 
any difference was made between them. With the exception of 
the 1 they are treated as vowels. Of the whole of them he says, 
‘Non statim ubicumque ex a litera, que apud Hebreos dicitur 
aleph, ponuntur nomina, existimandum est ipsam solam esse, que 
ponitur. Nam interdum ex ain, sepe ex he, nonnunquam ex heth 
literis, que aspirationes suas vocesque commutant, habet exor- 
dium’ (De Nom. Heb.). A reference to the Gemara shows that 
not only the Galileans (Lightf. Op. ii. 232) and the Samaritans 
(Gesen. Lehr. der Heb. Sp. p. 128; Ewald, Krit. Gr. § 30. 3; 
Hoff. Syr. Gr. p. 123), but also the inhabitants of Palestine 
proper had at this time confounded the gutturals by softening 





» When but a youth,’ says Jerome, ‘after reading Quintilian and Tully, and 
the best of the rhetoricians, I shut myself up to the mill of this language; and 
after long time, and much ado, I scarcely began to pronounce these panting and 
creaking words.’ In this language our author may have chiefly referred to the 
Hebrew sibilants, 
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their pronunciation, We come to the same conclusion by referring 
to the works of Origen,°® and the translations of Aquila, Sym- 
machus, and Theodotion, Aquila,’ a Jewish proselyte and pro- 
bably a pupil of Rabbi Akiba, continually expresses the 1 by the 
Greek aspirate. This permutation of the gutturals, arising from 
their very similar pronunciation, so frequent in the Aramaic 
dialects (On Zabian d. see Hoffmann, Syr. Gr. p. 123),4 had not 
become so common when the Septuagint was translated. ‘That 
version almost constantly expresses the M by x, and often gives 
the consonantal power of Y, a letter which appears to have been 
one of the first of the gutturals to lose its pronunciation. While 
Judea remained intact, a sufficiently powerful influence would be 
exerted by the literary portion of the community to prevent, at 
least in some degree, the inroad of Aramaism. This is the reason 
why the Rabbins were so fond of holding up to scorn the indis- 
tinct guttural pronunciation of the Galileans and Samaritans. 
When this barrier, however, was removed, a rapid change took 
place in the language. The formation of the Masora and the 
other protective labours of the scholars of Tiberias, &c., signifi- 
cantly prove this. The style, too, of the Masora, Mishna, &c., 
shows the earnest desire of the Rabbins to copy as nearly as 
possible the Biblical Hebrew, and thus perpetuate their language 
and pronunciation. 

Not only did the gutturals suffer from foreign influence, the 
sibilants also experienced a change, though this is apparent only 
in the letter W. The ancient pronunciation of this letter was 
doubtless sh. With Jerome, however, it was nearly allied to D. 
In the Gemara abundant evidence is found to prove that the 
Palestinians did not sufficiently distinguish between the two 
letters (see Hupfeld’s remarks, Eth. Ex. p.5; Delitzsch, Jesurun, 
p- 92). We need not wonder that so little change appears in the 
sibilants. ‘They are the firmest of letters. During the time of 
the LXX. the pronunciation of the W appears to have been ‘more 
clearly defined. See the words pnxs (W), xcev (YW), Threni. 

2. The fluctuations of vocal pronunciation had in a great degree 
subsided. The pronunciation of the LXX. was very irregular. 
The vowel sounds differed very considerably from those of the 
Masorites. The sheva readily received all the vowel sounds. 





vf - eip; TOM aia; FAP ovwe ; bx aA; TM wee (Hexapla. Gen. i. 20; Hab. 
ll. 4). 

P Aquila’s version was in high repute among the Jews: @:Aotiudrepoy wemorev- 
wévos mapa "lovdatous npunvevkévar rhy ypaphy. Origen. ‘ Aquila... . quem inter- 
pretem Judai ceteris anteponunt’ (August. De Civ. D. xv. 23). 

4 A similar degeneracy of the gutturals is observable in Ethiopic (Hupf. Eth. 
Ex. p. 5), and in the Punic (Gesen. Lehr. der Heb. Sp. pp. 16, 20). 
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This may in part have been owing to Alexandrian pronunciation, 
but by no means altogether, The other Greek translators differ 
almost as much as the LXX. from the Masoretic pronunciation. 
Josephus, as might be expected, speaking, as he doubtless did, the 
best Hebrew of his day, agrees much better with our points. 
Jerome, however, comes the nearest to them, and no wonder, 
he was living among the Masorites themselves. When a nation 
exists in a state of independence different dialects may be allowed. 
The influence of the metropolis and the learned class will always 
be felt sufficiently to sustain, at !cast for a time, the pure pro- 
nunciation of the language.‘ But when nationality is destroyed, 
and the language threatened with total extinction, system must be 
resorted to in order to ensure it even a precarious existence. 
This is the reason why the Masoretic pointing and accentuation, 
before preserved in the pronunciation of the higher and more 
learned classes, was reduced to systematic arrangement for the use 
of all. Now Jerome’s Hebrew was the Hebrew of these classes. 
Origen, Eusebius, Epiphanius, and others might know something 
about Hebrew, as they undoubtedly did, but they had not enjoyed 
the advantages of Jerome. They had not been trained up under 
the eye of careful and well-instructed teachers. ‘Those Jerome 
had were the most learned of their nation. No wonder, then, 
that his pronunciation agrees so generally with the Masoretic 
text. It never can be too frequently remembered that in the 
pointing of our Hebrew text we have not only the purest pronun- 
ciation of the nation of the Jews, but the traditionary meaning 
which the most intelligent of that nation gave to the sacred 
volume. 


V.—Tue Divisions oF tue Text. 


Jerome frequently uses language which seems to indicate the 
existence of the divisions of the Jews. In his Com. on Mich. 
vi. 9, he thus writes: ‘In Hebraico alterius hoc capituli exor- 
dium est, apud LXX. vero interpretes finis superioris.’ So on Gen, 
he says, referring to ch. xxv. 13, etc, ‘ quod autem in extremo 
hujus capituli juxta LXX. legimus.” On Zeph. iii. 14, we find 
the following: ‘ Non videtur mirum, ut sepe diximus, aliter 
Hebraica capitula, et aliter LXX. Greca videlicet Latinaque 
finiri.’ In his Com. on Jer. ix. 22, he writes, ‘ Unde et LXX. et 
Theodotio junxerunt illud preterito capitulo.’ ‘ Multa et varia 
apud Hebreos,’ says he on Gen. xxxvi., ‘ de hoc capitulo dispu- 
tantur.’ ‘To these very many other passages might be added in 





* Comp. Matt. xxvi. 73, The pronunciation of Hebrew words as given in the 
New Testament, &c. 
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which the word cap. occurs, viz., Quest. in Gen. iv. 15, xv. 16, 
xlviii. 5 ; Com. Osee, iv.; Com. Isa. \xiii., &c. 

These passages might at first sight sustain the views of some 
that Jerome here speaks of the MYWD of the Jews, as is the 
opinion of De Wette,* or at least of the DD, as is that of Jahn. 


That this, however, is not correct, a careful examination of 
Jerome’s writings incontestably proves. Immediately after the 
extract given above from the Com. on Zeph. Jerome goes on to 
say, ‘ Ubi enim in sensu diversa translatio est, ibi necesse est 
diversa esse vel principia vel finis.’ So, too, the passage cited 
from Jeremiah is followed by the following words: ‘ ut disperdent 
I | parvulos de foris, juvenes de plateis morte.’ The fault which 
| Jerome finds with the LXX. and Theodotion in this passage is 
| that they have connected the word 2%, which they read 2%; 


with the preceding verse. He speaks of ‘ capitula’ in the begin- 
ning of Nahum i. He also ~ o Hab. ii. 18, Gen. iv. 15, Gen. 
xv. 16, Jer. xxiii. 9, &e., ‘ capitula.’ In some instances parts of 
verses are designated by the same word. In very many instances 
the term occurs when it cannot refer to any Hebrew division. It 
is, therefore, evident that Jerome uses the word ‘ capitulum’ 
synonymously with ‘ locus,’ which he also frequently employs 
It is, therefore, the same in sense with our ‘ place,’ ‘ passage, 
&c. In Tertullian and the Codex Just. this word often means 
* section.’ 

That there was some metrical division in the Poetic books in 
Jerome’s time seems evident. Thus in his Epistle to Sun. et Frit. 
he says, ‘ Grando et carbonis ignis. Et queritis, cur Grecus 
istum versiculum secundo non habeat interpositis duobus versibus.’ 
He also speaks in his Pref. to Job in the following’ terms: 
‘Ceterum apud Latinos ante eam translationem, quam sub 
astericis et obelis nuper edidimus, septingenti ferme, aut octin- 
genti versus desunt.’ He accordingly often uses the terms 
‘versus’ and ‘ versiculus’ (see Com. Hab. iii. etc.). It may be 
remarked that the oldest MSS. are still divided into orixo: in the 
poetical books (De Wette’s Int. i. 302). 

Jerome speaks of similar divisions in the Prophetic and His- 
toric books, called by himself cola et commata. This was, as he 

lainly declares, an innovation of his own (see Pref. in Jes., 

ref. in Ezek., Pref. in Paral., Pref. in Josh.) Of these divi- 
sions the cola were the longer. They occur not in the historic 
books. 





° 
> 











* [De Wette revoked this in the fifth edition of his Einleitung (1840), p. 115, and 
adopted, from Hupfeld, the opinion that capitulum is only locus.—Ep1ror.] 
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The number of Canonical books is described by Jerome as 
being 22. This enumeration evidently arises from a desire to 
have the amount similar to the number of letters in the Hebrew 
alphabet. ‘Thus,’ says our author, ‘as there are twenty-two 
letters, so twenty-two volumes are reckoned.’ Origen makes the 
same remark. Indeed, it appears to have been the opinion: 
generally entertained at the time. Jerome connects the Book of 

uth with Judges, and the Lamentations with Jeremiah. He 
opens of others who enrol Ruth and the Lamentations among 
the Hagiographa. The threefold Jewish division of the Hebrew 
Scriptures into the Law, Prophets, and Writings, was well known 
to Jerome. 

In his Pref. in Esdram et Neemiam, Jerome asserts that ‘ apud 
Hebreos Esdras Neemieque sermones in unum volumen coarc- 
tantur.’ Of Daniel he writes, ‘ Non haberi Danielem apud 
Hebreos inter Prophetas, sed inter eos, qui hagiographa con- 
scripserunt.’ 

especting the divisions of the Psalms his language is, ‘ Aiunt 
Hebrei uno psalmorum volumine quinque libros contineri; & 
primo usque ad quadragesimum, et a quadrigesimo primo usque 
ad septuagesimum primum, et 4 septuagesimo secundo usque ad 
octogesimum octavum, et ab octogesimo nono, qui quarti libri 
initium est, et quem nunc disserimus, usque ad centesimum 
quintum. In quorum omnium fine duplex Amen positum est . . . 
a centesimo sexto ad finem’ (Ep. ad Cyp.). With reference to 
the first and second Psalms he says, ‘ Apud Hebreos et primus et 
secundus unus est Psalmus, quod in Apostolorum quoque Actibus 
probatur’ (Comp. Acts xiii. 33, in Griesbach). Our author 
reckoned the Chronicles one book (Pref. in Lib. oe and 
shows that the books of Samuel were called ‘ Regnorum libros’ 
(Ep. ad Pau.). 

Jerome gives the following as the order of the Minor Prophets 
among the Jews: ‘Hebrei autem post Osee, qui apud utrosque 
primus est, secundum legunt Joel, tertium Amos, quartum 
Abdiam, quintum Jonam, sextum Micheam, septimum Nahum, 
octavum Abacuc, nonum Sophoniam, decimum Aggeum, unde- 
cimum Zachariam, duodecimum et qui ultimus est Malachiam’ 
(Proem. in Joel.). He also says that the Jews regard them all as 
one book. His canon contains all the present canonical books, 
and no more. He expressly excludes the apocryphal writings, 
‘ Apocrypha nescit ecclesia’ is his language, though he desig- 
nates some of them ‘ valuable and edifying works’ (Pref. in Job., 
Pref. in Jud.). 


VL. 
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VI—Tuae Strate or JEROME’s TEXT. 


A remarkable agreement exists between the MSS. used by 
Jerome and our Hebrew text. The reason is evident. He ob- 
tained the best MSS., and read them over with the most skilful 


‘ Hebraists.t ‘In the fourth century,’ says De Wette, Jerome 


employed Palestinian instructors and manuscripts. It is on this 
account that his version, so far as it respects explanations and 
readings, agrees so well with the present received text of the 
Jews’ (Introd. § 88). 

Some few differences, however, appear. Sometimes Jerome 
follows the present Keri. Thus, for Mia he reads nyo uh, 
Ps. lv. 16; for WT, WW, Ps. v. 9;° for IWIN, "NPN, Jer. 
iii. 19; for ND, 1, Ps. c. 3. At other times the Chethiv, 
not ND instead of 7%, Isa. ix. 2; ON ND for ” %, Isa. 
slix. 5; DMI for OANA, Nah. ii. 6. 

Sometimes the readings are different from either Keri or 
Chethiv. See 032 AN}, Jer. ii. 9; (NN ND, Soph. iii. 15 ; 
Mar, Ps. Ixxxiv. 7; I, Ps. xev. 10; DIBD, Ps. cii. 7; IT 
Ps. ex. iii.; "YON, Ps. Ixxxix. 384; YW A bom, Dan. ix. 
27; PTS (for YIN), Prov. viii. 16. These differences, it will 
readily be seen, are of but little consequence. Some of them 
doubtless occurred from a similarity of letters, others from an 
unwillingness to alter too greatly the generally received trans- 
lations of the Seventy, as Jerome himself affirms. In every 
instance, however, MSS. have been found to sustain these 
readings. 

It has often been supposed that the Jews have falsified the 
Hebrew text. This charge seems to have been urged against 
them by Jerome in his Com. in Gal. iii. 10. Referring to the 
word 53 (Deut xxvii. 26), he says, ‘ Frustra igitur illud tulerunt 
Judei.’ But in his Com. in Jes. ch. vi,, he explicitly rebuts it. 
His language is, ‘ Quod si aliquis dixerit, Hebros libros postea 
a Judzis esse falsatos, audiat Origenem, quid in octavo yolumine 
explanationum Esaiz huic respondeat questiuncule: quod nun- 





t Jerome’s literary zeal is seen in the following extract: ‘ Subito Hebreus 
intervenit, deferens non pauca volumina, que de synagoga quasi lecturus acceperat. 
Et illico, habes, inquit, quod postulaveras, meque dubium et quid facerem nes- 
cientem ita festinus exterruit, ut omnibus praetermissis ad scribendum transvolarem, 
quod quidem usque in prasens facio’ (Ep. 125, ad Dam.),. 

" [Both these readings only produce one and the same sense, as they both are 
legitimate imperatives of Hiphil, although the latter follows the more usual analogy. 
See Ewald’s Hebr. Gram. § 253,—Ep1Tor.] 
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quam Dominus et apostoli, qui cetera crimina arguunt in scribis 
et Phariszis, de hoc crimine, quod erat maximum, reticuissent. 
Sin autem dixerint post adventum Domini Salvatoris et predi- 
cationem apostolorum libros Hebreos fuisse falsatos, cachinnum 
tenere non potero, ut Salvator et evangeliste et apostoli ita testi- 
monia protulerint, ut Judzi postea falsaturi erant. 


VII.—PreEVALENCE oF Rapsrnic Concetts. 


Many of the puerilities so prevalent in later times among the 
Rabbins are found in Jerome’s works. See the nonsense about 
the wonderful meaning of the letters in the Proem. in Lamentat. 
Hierem., Ep. ad Paulam, and Prol. Galeat. ‘ Pessima,’ Jerome 
tells us, ‘ Hebraice nimrezeth dicitur, quod quinque literis enun- 
ciatur, id est nun, mem, res, zade, thau. In nun, noeph, id est, 
adulta ; mem, moadisa; res, rasa, 7. e. impius; sade, zara, 1. e. 
leprosus ; thau, thoaba, id est, abominatur’ (Quest. in Tert. Lib. 
Reg.). The cabbalistic mode of writing termed WIN was known 
to Jerome: ‘ Apud Hebreos primum est aleph, secundum beth, 
tertium gimel, usque ad vigesimam secundam et extremam literam 
thau, cui penultima sin. Legimus itaque W3, 08. Cumque 


venerimus ad medium 9, occurrit 3’ (Com. Hierem. cap. xxv.). 


VIII.—Coenate DIA.eEcts., 


Jerome more than once notices the close connection between 
the Hebrew and Punic languages. His words are: ‘ Lingua 
Punica que de Hebreorum fontibus manare dicitur’ (Com. in 
Jes. vii.). *Poni..... quorum lingua lingue Hebree magna 
ex parte confinis est’ (Com. Jer. xxv.). ‘ Nonnulli putant aquas 
calidas, juxta Punice lingue viciniam, que Hebree contermina est, 
hoc vocabulo signari’ (Quest. in Gen.). Augustine, Jerome’s 
friend, a more competent judge in some respects on this subject, 
often makes the same remark. See Ep. ad Rom., Quest. in Jud. 
vi. 16, Tract. xv. in Joan. 

He was acquainted with the Pentateuch of the Samaritans, and 
refers to their peculiar written character. ‘ Samaritani,’ says he, 
‘etiam Pentateuchum Moysi totidem literis scriptitant, figuris 
tantum et apicibus discrepantes’ (Pref. in Reg.). ‘ Samaritano- 
rum Hebrea volumina relegens inveni 42 scriptum esse (Deut. 
xxvii. 26), et cum LXX. interpretibus concordare’ (Com. in Gal. 
iii. 10). ‘ Siquidem et in Hebreis et Samaritanorum libris, ita 
scriptum reperi’ (Quest. in Gen.). From these passages it is 
evident that Jerome speaks of the Samaritan Pentateuch, not of 
the 
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the Samaritan version of the same work. Other quotations, 
referring to the character employed, we have already quoted, 
page 284. Jerome’s general accuracy in affirming the agreement 
between the old Hebrew and the Samaritan letters is very evident 
from a cursory inspection of the two alphabets, and is sustained 
by the latest scholars (see De Wette’s Introd. § 86; Ewald, 
Heb. Gr. § 137; Roed. Ges. § v. 2; De Wette, Lehr. der Heb.- 
Jud. Arch. § 278, and p. 399). 

Our author supplies us with some valuable information respect- 
ing the later Palestinian dialect. This he calls most generally 
Syriac (Pref. in Job., Adv. Ruf. lib. ii.. Ep. ad Eust., Ep. li. 
Ep. August., Ep. Marcell., Catal. Scrip. Ecc. v. Bardesanes et 
Efrem.), and sometimes Syro-Chaldaic (Cont. Pelag. iii. 1). 
When not speaking with precision, he styles the same language 
Hebrew (Com. Matt. xii. 13), and perhaps Chaldee (Pref. in 
Job.). It should be observed that other writers use precisely the 
same terms in reference to the same idioms. In the New Testa- 
ment and Josephus it is called Hebrew (Seats, {8paisri). Philo 
speaks of it under the name of Chaldee and Syriac. Theodoret 
and Cyrill style it Syriac also. Epiphanius, while he speaks of 
the same dialect as being Hebrew, calls it also Syriac, and dis- 
tinguishes between the ancient Hebrew and the latter tongue. 
By the Talmudic writers it is spoken of by the appellations 
Hebrew (Lightfoot’s Works, ii. 619), Syriac and Aramaic 
(Winer, Real- Wort. ii. 649; Winer, Chaldee Gr. § 1). In fact, 
the general identity between the languages of Mesopotamia and 
Syria in the first centuries may perhaps be regarded as a settled 
point. Strabo refers to this identity. Modern authors declare it.* 

The alphabet of this dialect differed, according to Jerome, 
from the Hebrew. On this subject he says, ‘ In Evangelio juxta 
Hebreos, quod Chaldaico quidem Syroque sermone, sed He- 
braicis literis scriptum’ (Adv. Pelag. ii) ‘Sciendum quippe 
est, Danielem maxime et Esdram Hebraicis quidem literis, sed 
Chaldeo sermene conscriptos’ (Pref. in Dan.). In this last 
extract Jerome appears to us, by the expression ‘ Chaldeo ser- 
mone,’ to have implied the existence of the Aramaic alphabet in 
question. This alphabet was, without doubt, the ancient Syriac, 
of which remains, even as far back as Jerome’s time, are now 
extant. Jerome thus refers to three different characters, the old 
Hebrew, the square character, and the Syriac. There is a passage 
in the Mishna ( Yadaim, § 5), which seems to present the same 
threefold alphabet. Mention is there made of Hebrew cha- 


* Hoffmann’s Gram. Syr. p.5; Winer, De Onk. p.8; Pfannkuche says, ‘ Aramaic 
and Syriac are completely equivalent.’ 
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racters, Assyrian characters (square), and Targum characters 
(probably Syriac). 

It is very evident that Jerome knew nothing of our present 
Syriac vowel points. The sacred writings of nations possessing 
vowel-less alphabets are always likely to be the first furnished 
with = see — when the language is decaying. If, then, 
the Hebrew of Jerome’s time was destitute of these, we cannot 
expect the current Aramaic of Palestine either required or pro- 
vided such helps. 

We cannot, however, refrain from thinking that the pronun- 
ciation which lay at the foundation of the present Syriac vowel 
age was gradually forcing its way, at least in some districts ; 
that the a sound of the inland countries was becoming changed 
into the terminal 9 sound. We say in some districts, for while 
Jerome sometimes uses this terminal sound (see p. 295), he, in 
one place at least, gives to the Syriac the a sound. His language 
is, ‘Maranatha magis Syrum est quam Hebraicum, tametsi ex 
confinio utrarumque linguarum aliquid et Hebreum sonet, et 
interpretetur—Dominus noster venit’ (Ep. Marc.). 

Besides numerous incidental references, Jerome more than once 
directly speaks of the Aramaic of his time. Referring to one of 
the apocryphal gospels, he says, ‘Quo utuntur usque hodie 
Nazareni’ (Adv. Pelag. iii.). In his life of Hilarion he writes, 
‘ Videres de ore barbaro, et qui Francam tantum et Latinam 
linguam noverat, Syra ad purum verba resonari, ut non stridor, 
non aspiratio, non idioma aliquod Palestini deesset eloquii.’ 
Jerome also describes those whom he calls Saracens as using the 
same language. ‘ Gregatim,’ he writes, ‘ei cum uxoribus et 
liberis obviam processere, submittentes colla, et voce Syra Barach, 
id est benedic, inclamantes’ (Vita Hil.). He thus also speaks 
of a Palestinian dialect: ‘ Inter Egyptiam et Hebream media 
est et Hebree magna ex parte confinis’ (Com. Es. xix. 18). 
Numerous references to this tongue, as it was in use during the 
fourth and fifth centuries, are found in the writings of the Fathers. 
Theodoret says, ‘ The Osroeni, Syrians, the inhabitants about the 
Euphrates, and in Palestine, and the Pheenicians, use the Syriac 
tongue’ (Quest. in Jud. xxx.). Origen also tells us that the 
Idumeans, having lost their name and language, were called 
Arabs, and spoke Syriac. Cyrill affirms that in his time the 
Pheenicians and inhabitants of Palestine spoke the same dialect. 

Of this tongue there appear to have fom several idioms dif- 
fering but slightly from each other, since Jerome tells us that 
‘the same words read with different sounds and accents, which 
depend upon the will of the reader and the district of the country’ 
(Ep. ad Evang.). Whether the Jews had at this time a style = 
mode 
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mode of pronunciation peculiar to themselves, we have perhaps 
no means of ascertaining. Of one thing, however, we are certain, 
that the dialect in use by them in the fourth and fifth centuries 
differed somewhat considerably from that used in the first and 
second: at least, the language of the Mishna (about the middle 
of the second century) differs greatly from that of the Jerusalem 
Talmud, written also at Tiberias, not later, says Zunz, than the 
first half of the fourth century, and from the style of the Jeru- 
salem Targum on the Pentateuch. 

It would seem from some expressions which Jerome uses that 
he recognized a difference between the Arabic and other Semitic 
tongues. His language, when speaking of the book of Job, is, 
‘Hee autem translatio nullum de veteribus sequitur Interpretum, 
sed ex ipso Hebraico Arabicoque sermone, et interdum Syro, nunc 
verba, nunc sensus, nunc simul utrumque resonabit’ (Pref. in 
Job.). ‘Job quoque cum Arabica lingua plurimum habere socie- 
tatem’ (Pref. in Dan. See Delitzsch, Jes. p. 66; Hengstenberg 
on Job in Kitto’s Cyclopedia). 


State or Heprew LEARNING IN PALESTINE IN THE TIME 
OF JEROME. 


After the sanguinary conquest of Palestine by Hadrian, which 
had almost depopulated the country,’ Antoninus Pius, Marcus 
Aurelius, and Severus, were required to exert their power in 
quelling serious insurrections among the Jews. Even as late as 
the twenty-fifth year of Constantine’s reign ‘the Jews in Palestine 
rebelled, aud killed many of other nations, both Greeks and 
Samaritans, but they were extirpated by the Roman army’ 
(Theophanes, p. 33; Socrates, Hist. xi. 31). Peace had now, 
however, been enjoyed for some length of time. Hence the 
academies of Lydda and Tiberias were in a more flourishing 
state when Jerome resided in Palestine than had been the case 
for many years’ (Delitzsch, Jes. p. 7; Carp. Crit. S. vi. § 2). 
Great activity prevailed in these seats of Jewish history at this 
time. The Jews even endeavoured to become somewhat tho- 
wen? acquainted with the Gospels, which they had translated 
into Hebrew,’ doubtless for the purpose of controversy. The 
voluminous work of the Jerusalem Talmud was then compiled. 





¥ Justin Martyr says to Trypho, nal rpoodér: 4 yij Suav hpeudOn, kal ds dmwpo- 
pvad«iov Karadedeiwra (Dial. c. 52). Jerome writes, ‘Terram Jude penitus 
fuerit depredatus’ (Com. Is. vi.). 

* Epiphanius speaks of the Gospel of John and the Acts of the Apostles as having 
been translated into Hebrew, and as having been kept—ev ros twv lovdatwv 
yaCopuAaniis .... ev Tn TiBepiads (H. 30). 
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Great care was paid to the correctness of the manuscripts, and to 
the proper pronunciation of the Hebrew (see p. 6). The labours 
were now commencing which resulted in the present system of 
vowels and accents, and in the Masora.* 

Between the Jews, however, and their fellow-subjects little 
intercourse subsisted, religious hate being as strong as ever. 
Hence their literary labours were in a great measure confined to 
themselves. In Jerome’s time imprecations against the Christians 
were repeated three times a day in the synagogues (Com in Jes. 
v. 18; xlix. 7; xii. 5; Com. in Amos, i. 11). All discussion on 
religious subjects with Christians was expressly forbidden (Justin, 
Dial. c. Tryph. c. 38, 112), although the reiteration of this 
command shows that it was not always obeyed. From the in- 
fluence of these circumstances Jerome found great difficulty in 
obtaining the instruction he required. ‘ Quo labore,’ says he, 
‘quo pretio, Baraninam nocturnum habui preceptorem! ‘Ti- 
mebat enim Judos, et mihi alterum exhibebat Nicodemum’ 
(Ep. ad Pam.). ‘ Memini me ob intelligentiam hujus voluminis 
Lyddeum quondam preceptorem, qui apud Hebreos primus 
haberi putabatur, non parvis redemisse nummis’ (Pref. in Job.). 
Nor was this all; Jerome was greatly taken to task by his 
Christian brethren for learning Hebrew from Jews (Adv. Ruf. i. 
Ruf. Adv. Hieron.). . 

These difficulties were not, however, insurmountable. Good 
teachers could be obtained for money. Some, indeed, of the 
Jewish Rabbins seemed to be above the narrow prejudices of their 
brethren. Thus Origen became intimately acquainted with the 
patriarch Jullus. In refuting the objections of his brethren, 
Jerome says, ‘ Ipse Origenes, et Clemens, et Eusebius, atque alii 
complures, quando de Scripturis aliqua disputant, et voluut appro- 
bare quod dicunt, sic solent scribere: Referebat mihi Hebreus ; 
et audivi ab Hebreo; et Hebreorum ista sententia est’ (Adv. 
Ruf.). 

Te good example thus set by Origen, and especially by 
Jerome, was soon followed. A taste for oriental learning was 
excited. Paula and her daughter were somewhat proficients in 
Hebrew. ‘ Hebream linguam,’ says Jerome, ‘ discere voluit, et 
consecuta est, ita ut Psalmos Hebraice caneret, et sermonem 
absque ulla Latina lingue proprietate personaret. Quod quidem 
usque hodie in sancta filia Eustochio cernimus’ (Ep. ad Eust.). 





® It is interesting to find that the support now rendered to Palestine Jews by 
their brethren in other be was rendered in Jerome’s time: ‘ Apud Hebraos,’ 
says he, ‘ ut qui in lege Domini meditantur die ac nocte, et partem non habent in 


terra, nisi solum Deum, synagogarum et totius orbis foveantur ministeriis’ (Jer. 
adv, Vigil.). 


At 
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At the funeral of the good lady Paula psalms were sung by 
attendant monks and nuns in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Syriac. 

Besides the Jews and their pupils, there were in Palestine 
numerous sects of Jewish Christians as zealously attached to the 
study of the Hebrew Bible, and as well versed in traditionary 
lore as the Hebrews themselves. The Nazareans living, accord- 
ing to Epiphanius, in Bercea, in Syria, in Coelo-Syria, Decapolis, 
and Basanitis, were most attentive readers of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures.» Such was the case also with the Ebionites of Nabathea, 
Paneas, Moabitis, and Cocabe. Even the Gnostic Jewish sects 
appear to have cultivated Hebrew learning with much success. 
The number of these Christianized Jews was very great. Among 
them various apocryphal writings were in circulation. Thus we 
read of the book called the Jubilees, the Parva Genesis (twice 
mentioned by Jerome, Fp. ad Fab. de Mans. 18, 24, evidently as 
written in Hebrew, since he refers to the word 7D" as found 
there), and the Hebrew Gospel of the Nazarenes, translated by 
Jerome. Besides these, the Wisdom of Solomon, Jesus son of 
Sirach, Judith, Tobit, Shepherd of Hermas, First Book of Mac- 
cabees, were in circulation in Palestine at this time, all written in 
Aramean. 

In addition to these works, many of the Greek apocryphal 
writings then in use, viz., The Test. of XII. Patriarchs, the Sibyl- 
line Oracles, the Fourth Book of Ezra, are extremely Aramean in 
style and Jewish in doctrine. 

if In all these writings the strong influence of Hebrew and Rab- 
binical study is plainly discernible. 








> Epiphanius says of the Nazarenes, ‘EBpaixhy 8¢ didAextoy dxpiBas eloly hoKn- 
pévor’ map’ durois was 5 vouos, Kal of xpodpijra:, kal ra ypapeia Aeydueva—EBpaixds 
dvaywéonera dowep duére: kal mapa ’lovdalors. 
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ON CUSTOMS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE BIBLE. 
No. I. 


By the Rev. D. G. Warr, D.C.L., Rector of Blagdon, Somerset. 


‘THE most ancient manner of perpetuating events in the very early 
times was by indenting the records of them in stone. in Some 
several specimens, which have been averred to relate to the 
Hamyarites, have been found; but every meaneretatoen of them 
that has been offered is doubtful. Ibn Mokri has recorded that 
this mode of perpetuating events was customary among the Arabs 
of Yemen ; and there is a proverb in Meidani which corroborates 
his statement. The arrow-headed inscriptions in Persia and 
Babylonia are sufficient to prove the extensive prevalence of the 
, which is confirmed by inscriptions of another class, which 
ndia and Egypt supply. The Turikhi Sung at Mazenderan, and 
the Rosetta Stone, were national records. The Tables of the Law, 
which consisted of the Decalogue engraven on stone, whilst they 
afford an evidence that this style was designed for endurance, 
yield in the context an intimation that another style was known 
also in the days of Moses. Without bestowing an implicit credit 
on the statement of Eupolemus, that Moses first invented alpha- 
betic characters, we may safely aver, from Exod. xxxii. 32, 33, 
that the art of writing on other substances had been at that time 
discovered. For it would have been impossible that TIM, espe- 
cially if the word had then the full sense * which the Kamus and 
Sihah attribute to its Arabic counterpart, could have been applied 
to any engraving on stone; nor could it have been so applied if 
the idea of an entire perforation, suggested by Michaelis, be 
correct. The North American Indians and other barbarous 
people were accustomed to commemorate, as well on bark as on 
rocks, the histories of men and events in hieroglyphics ; and the 
use of the papyrus was doubtless kaown in Egypt in a very remote 
antiquity ; if it were known to Moses, might it not have been the 
material of the 15D mentioned in these passages ? 


With the inscribed pillars assigned to Seth, or the boundaries 
attributed to Joseph, or the characters on Mount Horeb, we are 
not concerned ; for the books of Genesis, Job, and Joshua present 
authorities sufficient for our inquiry. Hence, in proportion to the 








* The Arabic root implies the obliteration of every trace of a thing. 
VOL. III.—NO. VI. = increase 
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increase of idolatry was the veneration attached to particular 
stones which were supposed to be inhabited by a Deity: the aida 
éurboxor, the Hindi Bea ama, and the residences of the Duergar 
were such ; and among the ancient inhabitants of Denmark and 
Norway the runic characters engraven on rocks in historical 
remembrance of the martial deeds of Odin and other barbarians 
contributed not a little to that veneration. Whether we advert to 
the spirits of rocks and mines, to the Betulia, to the marks of 
Divine feet, to pyramids, to obelisks, to gigantic temples of stone, 
to cairns and cromlechs, to caves or excavations, such as those at 
Nakshi-rustam, at Dendera, Elephantine, and Salsette, to the 
stupendous monuments and temples in Upper Eeypt and Abys- 
sinia, to all that Masudi has recorded on this branch of superstition, 
or to all that the Druidical religion will present to us, we shall 
find an ample justification of every denunciation in the Bible 
against the worship of stocks and stones. 

The unction of stones, which was permitted to the patriarchs, 
soon became abused; the Hebrews themselves applied it to 
idolatry. They poured their libations, and they presented their 
meat-offerings to them, and slew children, as victims, in the clefts 
of the rocks. Images of stone were not only anointed, but were 
crowned with garlands, and exalted to the rank of tutelary divini- 
ties ; so writes Tibullus (i. 1. 11) :— 


‘Nam veneror, seu stipes habet desertus in agris, 
Seu vetus in trivio florea serta lapis.’ 


And Clemens Alexandrinus, in the seventh book of his Stromata, 
strongly alludes to this idolatry, with which also osculation was 
connected, as we know it to have been with that (Job xxxi. 27 ; 
1 Kings xix. 18; Hosea xiii. 2) which is recorded in the 
Scriptures. 

The earliest habitations of mankind were in the excavations of 
rocks and mountains, whether natural or artificial ; from whence 
those places became the dormitories of the dead. Palestine and 
Persia abound with them. And, where persons were otherwise 
buried, it was the custom among some nations for their friends 
and passengers to throw stones by way of remembrance on their 
graves; but among the Hebrews and Arabs stones piled over 
ag were tokens of ignominy. Thus upon Achan, upon the 

ing of Ai, and upon Absalom was a heap of stones piled ; thus, 
also, when the people had transgressed the law by eating the 
cattle of the Philistines with the blood, Saul exclaimed, ‘ Roll a 
great stone unto me this day!’ Hence likewise arose the proverb 
to roll away reproach. 

Several particulars in the interments at Machpelah bear a sin- 
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gular correspondence to some of the funereal descriptions in the 
Shah-némeh ; the lamentations are strikingly coincident. The 
sepulchral cavities in rocks have furnished the Scriptures with 
many phrases: the pit and the nether parts of the earth, and each 
corpse lying in its own house, or in the separate dormitories of 
their recesses, are among the vivid descriptions of the- Hebrew 
poets. A comparison of the 15th verse of the 14th chapter of 
Isaiah with the 18th verse, of the W2°NDV with 112 WR will 


suggest to us that there were separate cells at the sides of those 
sepulchres, which suggestion is fully established by Ezek. xxxii. 23. 
This is also supported by that ancient style of sepulchre which the 


Arabs cal] ss), which had holes in its sides for the reception 


of bodies. Such probably was the burial-place at Machpelah. 
Not merely these, however, but the summits of mountains and 
valleys were chosen to receive the dead. 

To be deprived of sepulture was a great disgrace in the opinion 
of almost every nation. It was a. disgrace in proportion to the 
desire of being buried with ancestors. In the history of Jehoram 
we observe that the denial of a burial with ancestors was an igno- 
miny merely inferior to the want of the rite; for although he was 
interred in the city of David he was not permitted to repose in the 
tombs of the kings. Such was likewise the case with Joash and 
with Ahaz; but on Jeboiakim the fullest ignominy of an unburied 
state was denounced. ‘To cast the dead body of a person of rank 
into the graves of the common people (Jer. xxvi. 23), or as that of 
Jehoram was cast on the portion of Naboth the Jezreelite ; to 
expose it to the sun by day, and to the cold by night, to the birds 
and to the beasts, to consign it to putrefaction in the open air, was 
a disgrace that could not be effaced. We observe precisely the 
same sentiments among the heroes of the Iliad and Afneid ; and 
the same were in force among the Egyptians. Some, however, 
have imagined that the Hebrews burnt the bodies of some of the 
dead. Those of Saul and his sons, which the men of Jabesh 
burnt, are cited as examples; and those of Asa and of Zedekiah 
are adduced in corroboration of them. But with respect to the 
first, the reason obviously lay,in the state in which they were 
when they were Protea | ; and with respect to the others, it by 
no means appears from the text that anything but aromata was 
burned at their interment. In the instance of Asa this fact is 
expressly declared; and in the case of Jehoram it is stated that 
there was no burning for him, like the burnings of his fathers. 
What they were is explained by Jeremiah concerning Zedekiah, 


where the words Tw are a direct evidence that not the body 
¥ y 2 but 
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but that something else was burned. The allusion could only 
have been to aromatic substances, And although Amos vi. 10 
has been quoted in support of the contrary assertion, the authority 
of other passages confirms the opinion of those who have interpreted 
the "DID incensor thymiamatum ; however, some, arguing from 
the sense of the root in Samaritan, might have styled him the 
pollinctor. Bion, in his Epitaph of Adonis, mentions the practice ; 
and Virgil writes,— 
‘ Aversi tenuere facem :—congesta cremantur 
Thurea dona, dapes, fuso crateres olivo.’ 


Tibullus yields a similar evidence, 


‘ Non soror, Assyrios cineri que dedat odores, 
Et fleat effusis ante sepulchra comis.’ 
When, therefore, we arrive at a proof from the history of Christ’s 
death, that it was equally a Jewish custom, we can have but little 
hesitation in determining such to have been the force of those pas- 
sages, and less in maintaining that it was not usual for the Jews to 
burn their dead. 

We observe, likewise, that it was customary among many people 
to close the eyes of the deceased, which probably was the meaning 
of the promise to Jacob, that Joseph should put his hand upon his 
eyes ; and to wash and lay out the body in an dxépwov was a 
practice that was not confined to any particular nation. Rending 
the garments, adopting mourning attire, the sackcloth and ashes 
of the Hebrews, and eating the bread of mourning, may be detected 
far and wide. Nor are parallels wanting to the cup of consolation. 
We may also trace among many savage people, remotely situated 
from each other, a great part of the idolatrous superstitions which 
the Scriptures have shown to have been attendant on funerals ; the 
cutting or plucking of the hair and the lacerations of the body 
were the most general. Jeremiah’s words, ‘ Weep ye not for the 
dead, neither bemoan him; but weep sore for fim that goeth 
away ; and those of Solomon, ‘ The day of death is better than 
the day of man’s birth,’ recal to our minds the similar sentiments 
of the ancient Thracians and Scythians, which Strabo has recorded, 
and the custom of that people in Mississippi, whom the Chevalier 
de Tonti has mentioned to have wept at births and to have rejoiced 
at funerals. 

Both the classical writers and the Persian poets have assigned 
two gates to Hades, at one of which the person enters, and at the 
other of which he departs. The gates of Death, and the gates of 
the Grave, and the path of Life are correspondent Biblical expres- 
sions; to which Daphilus, quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Strom. v., exhibits a near analogy as to the prevalent notion. 

Kai 
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Kai yap xa’ “Adny dvo rpiBovg vopifoper* 

piay ducawy, trepay d€ doePov elvac 

édor. 
Shedl, or Hades having been described as the nether parts of the 
earth, and in the classics as ra xatwrepa ris ys, the metaphors of 
the pit and the snare have been applied to it. In the Hecuba of 
Euripides it is styled 

yac broreuropévoc oxéroc* 

just as darkness and the shadow of death are joined together in 
Job, and as the Psalmist identified the lowest pit with darkness 
and with the deeps. 

The comparison of human life to a weaver’s thread was in itself 
so natural, that the general adoption of it is easily explicable. 
Job pronounced his days swifter than a weaver’s shuttle, and 
Hezekiah in his prayer assimilated the cutting off of his life to a 
weaver cutting off his thread ; so in Arabshah’s life of Taimur 


we read,— 

Zhi, Jyege Utell bos? 

Sey dere seall Jams 
‘ Verily, the thread of life is joined to that which cuts it; and the 
texture of existence is knitted together with death.’ In Eccle- 
siastes, likewise, life is compared to a silver cord, which must be 
loosed ; and in the 18th Psalm the cords of Hades (Dinw an) 
are introduced. From such prevalent ideas doubtless arose the 
fable of the Parce with their threads. 

The pompe, the taeda, funalia or ceree faces were common to 
the Hebrews and others ; and the rabbinical writers have asserted 
that it was customary to burn the beds and utensils of the deceased 
over their graves. The Arabs indeed were wont to deposit with 
their friends gold and precious stones, which some without sufficient 
grounds have imagined to have been the allusion in Job iii. 14, 15. 
The oracular nature which antiquity attributed to a dying person’s 
words perhaps arose from the solemn act of blessing which was 
used in the patriarchal ages. 

Among the Hindus we often find close resemblances to Hebrew 
ideas and expressions ; but among the Gabrs, or ancient Parsis, 
they are more striking. The latter believed that death came 
into the world as the consequence of the first man’s sin; and that 
according to the nature of the actions good or evil spirits take the 
possession of the human soul after death. In pronouncing the 
return of the body to its elements, earth to earth, air to air, water 
to water, and fire to fire at its obsequies, they exhibited traces of 
that ancient style of philosophic speculation which we may remark 
among 
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among the Greeks. Far more elevated are the words of Solomon : 
‘ Then shall the dust return to the earth, as it was, and the spirit 
shall return to God who gave it.’ The Scriptures mention a book 
in which human actions are inscribed; whence the Talmudists 
have assigned the recording office to Metatron. The Pagan 
Arabs imagined the planet Mercury to be the heavenly scribe, and 
depicted him with a alm in his hand, and paper on his knee. 
Hence, as the Hebrews acknowledged God to be the future Judge, 
which doctrine we may retrace to the days of Abraham (Gen. xviii. 
25), so we observe the same belief among others of the ancient 
world. ‘Thus, in the system of the Zend-avesta, Ormuzd is the 
Great Judge of all, who, accompanied by Bahman, will pass the 
final sentences ; after which the Izeds will bear the souls of the 
acquitted over the Bridge Chinavad into the Land of Joy, 
where they will await a happy resurrection; but the wicked 
by evil spirits will be hurried to a place of punishment. At 
the resurrection the just will associate with the just, but the 
unjust with each other. The legend of Minos, Rhadamanthus, 
and AZacus, and the Hindu mythology in this respect, if we take 
from it the more gross and complicated parts, contain a similar 
creed. Hammer indeed was of the opinion that ¢y3y=\, which 
was the name given by the Pagan Arabs to the constellation 
Eridanus, was the origin of Acheron, as the last of rivers, to 
which we may add that MX, in its application to God as THE 
LAST, and in its use in Job xix. 25, supports the idea of its 
Eastern derivation. 

The Patagonians, who admit the existence of good and evil 
spirits, believe that the dead live with God, Soychu, the Invisible, 
far beyond the world, being themselves equally invisible. From 
the picture of desolation which the Jews and Orientals drew 
respecting Shedl or Hades, dreary valleys and wild defiles were 
compared to the Shadow of Death ; in Persia the name is frequent. 
A spot in Turkey, near Ash-kelaa, which is infested by scorpions, 
is styled 50 lan, Satan’s Valley; and David’s allusion 
in the 23rd Psalm was probably to the Ghor, which separated 
Judah from Edom. The savages of Paraguay imagined the souls 
of men and emus to inhabit subterranean tents—clearly the 
xaraxfove of the Greeks. Among others in correspondence with 
the Scriptures, the abode after death was considered as a pit or 
cavern with several recesses, in which (as we have observed) each 
lies, as it were, in his own house (Isa. xiv. 18), or rests on his own 
bed (lvii. 2); and from some such ideas perhaps catacombs ori- 
ginated. As it has been shown that caves were the earliest 
cemeteries of the human race, it might be expected that such a 
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custom would have given its metaphors to language ; and hence it 
will appear that the deification of heroes and the oblations given 
to ancestors contributed to that cave-worship which is known to 
have existed. The idolatrous sculptures with which art furnished 
them would naturally in process of time have connected with them 
the solar worship, and all that belonged to the Pantheon of the 


—_ 

t. Paul perhaps alluded to some notion of his day in his words, 
dy ésomrpov, womeo év aiviywats; but that we can scarcely refer to 
what is contained in the rabbinical writings ; for the word in them 
being merely the Latin speculum, a modern fiction becomes evident. 
The first of the five infernal judges in the Chinese mythology is 
said to view men’s evil deeds in a looking-glass ; and although it 
is not supposed that such was the origin of the idea, it is not 
unlikely that as the catoptric studies, which were pursued among 
the Greeks in St. Paul’s time, became the source of metaphors (as 
we may perceive them to have become from some passages in 
Diogenes Laértius and Plutarch), so those metaphors were present 
to his mind. In this way we observe metaphorical expressions 
among one people converted into facts among others: thus, as 
God in the Scriptures is represented weighing things in a balance, 
we find scales attributed in various mythologies to the future 
judge, or to the Deity balancing the events and actions of this 
ife. The sinner among the Chinese is described in a state of 
equipoise, his iniquities being placed in one scale, his books of 
devotion and merits in the other, till the preponderance shall be 
determined. 

The customs of different people respecting death and the dead 
are curious. The ternary repetition of Vale! and the custom of 
throwing earth or dust three times on the body, to which Horace 
(1. i, 28, 35, 36) alludes,— 


* Quanquam festinas (non est mora longa) licebit 
Injecto ¢er pulvere curras,’ 


were of very remote antiquity, and bear an analogy to that of the 
Persians, mentioned by Hafiz, of throwing on it two handfuls of 
earth. The Jews once had a habit of plucking grass from graves, 
and throwing it thrice behind them, repeating the words of the 
Psalmist, ‘They shall flourish out of the city like grass,’ which 


they accounted emblematical of the resurrection. the other 
hand, the Beduins place grass on the tombs of their saints, because 
they account it Nature’s most precious gift, with which we J 
compare the words of Moschus, ai, ai, rai uxdraxai, &e., and Jo 
xiv. 7. The renewal of the grass in its season betokened the 
renewal of life at the resurrection ; and under this idea trees were 
planted 
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a round the resting-places of deceased persons. The in- 
abitants of Apalacha planted them in honour of dead Paraoustis, 
replacing by others those that died ; and on a similar principle the 
Virginians at the conclusion of a peace planted a tree over the 
buried tomahawk. The Hindus placed > se near the graves of 
rishis ; the Abipones selected the shade of woods for their burials ; 
and as the Nubians set two large palm-leaves in the ground at 
each grave, so the Arabs fixed these branches of palm-trees, which 
they annually changed at the Ramadhan. In the Hejaz a low 


species of aloe, called yoo was substituted, which, from re- 
quiring but little water and from being ever green, symbolized 


patience (ve) and, like the palm, typified the resurrection. 


Servius, on Afn. v. 64, states that among the Romans the corpse 
remained in its home seven days, was burned on the eighth, and 
the ashes and bones were interred on the ninth; whence Horace, 
Ep. xvii. 48 (novendiales dissipare pulveres) receives an illus- 
tration. To the ‘conclamatio’ and ‘ planctus funebris’ there are 
abundant parallels in the sacred pages ; they seem never to have 
been absent from the habits of half-civilized people. The Floridan 
widows cut off their hair, and strewed it over the graves of their 
husbands, and were not allowed to re-enter the connubial state 
till it should have grown again below their shoulders ; and the 
Guaranies placed the bodies of their dead in clay pitchers, as the 
ibis was placed in Egypt, the bottoms of the pitchers being towards 
Heaven, the tops on the ground. They had also sacred anniver- 
saries in honour of their ancestors, and for nine nights observed 
recent funereal obsequies. And as the Jewish altar was circum- 
ambulated (Ps. xxvi. 6, TIIDN}), and as the priests were so 


accustomed to go round it at the time of an oblation, and as 
Jericho and other places were in like manner encompassed, we 
observe a circumambulation of the tomb to be usual among the 
Hindus. We trace it in Pindar’s Olympic, where he first men- 
tioned the Tomb of Pelops; and in Suetonius, where he alluded 
to the honorary sepulchre of Drusus, ‘circa quem (tumulum) 
deinceps stato die quotannis miles decurreret.’ Such were the 
Deasil and the Widersinnis; the Jews also walked seven times 
round the coffins of their friends. The period of mourning varied 
in different countries: at Feridun’s interment leave was taken of 
the corpse before the vault was closed, and seven days of general 


mourning were observed according to established custom, 292 (53> 


- On the eighth day Manuchehr exercised his sovereignty. 
Sach was exactly the period of Joseph’s mourning for Jacob. 
Arrian 
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Arrian and Diodorus Siculus have recorded the extravagance 
on those occasions, which Firdausi’s account confirms. The 
mourning at Siamek’s death lasted a year; and the Shahndmeh 
mentions the immolation of animals. Others did not think it 
sufficient to bury with the warrior his arms (suaque arma viro), 
or to inter with him a subsistence for his journey from this 
world to the next, but they slaughtered his horse, that he 
might ride him, and offered inferie, and immolated his slaves. 
The Sutti-rite in India is an existing remain of the practice. 
The savages of Paraguay slew horses at the graves of their 
caciques and warriors; and those in the south led several times 
round them their horses and dogs, the former being adorned with 
small glass beads, copper belts, and emu feathers before they 
killed them ; after which their bodies were fastened to the grave 
with stakes, and garments of different colours were suspended on 
them. As if the soul had regained its liberty by death, some of 
the Hindus in Bengal and on the coast of Malabar brought cages 
of birds and released them at the graves of their friends. To such 
notions the doctrine of the Metempsychosis was well suited ; 
accordingly it was widely prevalent ; and with it the commemora- 
tion of ancestors agreed. Although in the Tu-tang of the Chinese, 
which were edifices commemorative of them, there were no idols, 
yet was not the practice distinct from idolatry; for they became 
‘istorum Genii locorum.’ But in the Hu-tang, which were apart- 
ments dedicated to them in the houses of the rich, their images 
were placed, which were visited in the spring and autumn. To 
this may we likewise refer the practice of visiting the sepulchres 
of the dead in May. The devotees of Fo, who were Bauddhists, 
Fo having undeniably been Buddha, probably introduced much of 
this superstition into China ; for, like the Hindus and Parsis, they 
carry beads, and affect, by a particular ceremony (for which fees 
to the Bonzes are required), to give a loo-ing, or passport, to the 
next world. The appearance and disappearance of the sun, sym- 
bolized in Egypt by the discovery and loss of Osiris, or Adonis, 
produced mystical reveries on those ideas, whence arose the aaAry- 
yeveoia Of Pythagoras. 

From the ideas of many, that their deceased friends had entered 
on a long journey, in part proceeded the feasts in their honour. At 
the Mortuary festival of the Japanese Sintos, their sepulchres, in 
which lamps are continually burning, are visited; and the people 
of Monomotapa and those adjacent to them equally had Musimos or 
Mortuary festivals. The Chinese of Batavia perform to the dead 
commemorative honours immediately after the new year, which 
they call Tien-ling ; and children are brought to the tombs of 
their fathers. The Tatars paid obeisance to fire, air, water, ~ 
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the dead: in the worship of fire they turned themselves to the 
south, of air to the east, of water to the west, of the dead to the 
north. So in the cireumambulation of individuals by the Hindus 
and Gaels there was a prescribed mode, which was according to 
the course of the sun ; and we may remark, with reference to the 
worship of the dead towards the north, that those holy mountains, 
which were the fabled residences of deities, were situated in that 
direction, as Gesenius has luminously shown. With respect to 
the worship of wind towards the east, the Malays by above the 
wind mean eastward, and by under the wind westward. 

Hence flowed the notion of attendant or ministering genii. 
Grant, in his Superstitions of the Highlands, states that each 
Highlander believes a spirit to be allied to him, and to be his 
helpmate not only during his life but during a certain period after 
his decease. That spirit resembles him in his features, com- 
plexion, aspects, and habiliments ; ‘ it grows with his growth, and 
strengthens with his strength.’ Allied to such were the Penates 
and Lares; the latter the Romans considered the guardians of 
their bed-chambers. ‘ Thurinum (scil. Augustum) cognominatum 
satis certé probatione tradiderim, nactus puerilem imagunculam 
ejus, ream, veterem, ferreis ac pene exolescentibus litteris hoc 
nomine inscriptam, que dono a me Principi data inter cubiculares 
colitur’ (Suet. Oct. Aug. 7). ‘Puer, qui cure Larium cubiculi 
ex consuetudine assistens, interfuit cadi’ (Suet. Dom. 17). The 
Penates were also accounted guardian divinities, to which some, 
without a sufficient authority, have compared the Teraphim. 

Some of the wild Indians left the faces of their dead uncovered 
for a time, that the intercourse between the body and the good 
spirit might be facilitated. ‘The Giitische Lar of the old Germans 
belonged to this protecting class. The counterparts to him were 
numerous. ‘These ideas were not unknown to Horace,— 


‘ Scit Genius natale comes qui temperat astrum, 
Nature Deus humane mortalis in unum 
Quodque caput, vultfi mutabilis, albus et ater.’ 
Ep. ii. 2, 187." 
Here, in mortalis, we observe the Oriental idea, that this genius 
departed at the death of the individual ; but the clearest develop- 
ment of it was in the Furuher of the Persians. Creuzer considers 
the numberless Furuhers as prototypes of ideas, through whom 
one and all live in Nature—the patterns of every being transcribed 
from the Being of Ormuzd—who keep watch in Heaven against 
Ahriman, and convey to Ormuzd the prayers of the righteous, 





» Cf. Ammianum Marcellinum, 1, 21; Censorinum de die Natali ; and Plutarchum, 
De Defectu Oraculorum. 
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purifying them from all evil. Being united with bodies on earth, 
they fight against evil spirits; and even Ormuzd himself has a 
Furuher. For although self-subsistent, he clothes his thoughts in 
the Almighty Word, and the expression of them is his Furuher. 
The ideal world being thus filled with them, we probably may 
detect the source from whence came Plato’s doctrine of ideas in 
the Divine Mind. 

We have observed in other instances that the dominant notion 
is the same, although the expression of it may vary in different 


places. What is the pelting away of the s% 53,0, or washer 


of corpses in Persia, who is merely allowed to enter villages, 
that he may perform his office, but the one a custom, and 
the other a person allied to the Paraschites and his treatment in 
ancient Egypt? ‘Trembling and a sensation of cold were the 
general effects of apparitions; and nowhere are those effects so 
vividly described as in Job iv. 12-17. So in Firdausi, when Sam 
saw his son Zal in a vision, as he was on the road to Elborz, with 
a Mubid holding his left hand, and a sage his right, the poet 


writes, — 
370 93 Gye} qs! slat Uy 
dy IR ssltSy wh; 
to which 
‘ Obstupui, steteruntque come, et vox faucibus hesit’ 


will be no inapt paraphrase. Those customs and opinions show 
more or less the belief in a future state. Thus, some occasionally 
slept in sepulchres under the idea that the souls hovered over the 
bodies, and under the expectation of a revelation of futurity by 
them in dreams. Isaiah (Ixv. 4) has been supposed to have re- 
ferred to some such custom. 

With several of these notions the Jews probably became ac- 
quainted during the captivity in Babylon and their intercourse 
with the Persians, and with others after the establishment of 
some of their nation in Egypt. The Apocryphal books disclose 
strong evidences of corresponding opinions. Many German 
writers have fully proved the assertion. So whilst we can retrace 
one class to perverted traditions of Biblical events or doctrines, 
we can account for the rest by the history and circumstances of 
the people. 
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ULPHILAS, AND HIS GOTHIC VERSION OF 
THE SCRIPTURES. 


By Dr. Sereius Loewe.’ 


[1. Ulfilas Veteris et Novi Testamenti versionis Gothice fragmenta, 
que supersunt, ad fidem Codd. castigata, latinitate donata, adno- 
tatione critica instructa cum Glossario et Grammatica lingue 
Gothice, conjunctis curis ediderunt H. C. de Gabelentz et 
Dr. J. Loebe, ii. vol. 4. Lips. 1836-47. 

2. Ueber das Leben und die Lehre des Ufila; i.e. on the Life and 
Doctrine of Uifila. By Geo. Waitz, Hanover, 1840. 4. pp. 62. ] 


Tue almost universal wish expressed in modern days, to know in 
how far the study of ancient ye or rather Gothic literature 
may become subservient to the researches made in the province 
of sacred archeology and biblical criticism, and in some measure 
to a right understanding of the original text of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, has given rise to inquiries on this subject, which have been 
crowned in some instances with a degree of success, surpassing the 
most sanguine re of its most zealous and sincere votaries 
and advocates. It might, however, be fairly asked: Are the 
monuments of ancient Gothic literature of so interesting and im- 
portant a character, and so numerous, too, as to guarantee a 
reward for the attention and labour which a study of them might 
demand? We candidly confess, that we are not quite prepared 
to answer this question with that precision and confidence which it 
deserves. Yet we do not hesitate to say, that while the literary 
monuments of a ‘ purely’ sacred character may be found as 
amounting to only a few, those of a profane character, on the 
other hand, which are more or less connected with the former, are 
unquestionably very numerous; there being a profusion of most 
interesting and invaluable compositions. 

However, as our main object is to point out with as much pre- 
cision and clearness as circumstances will admit of, the innate 
character and merits of Ulphilas’ translation of the Holy Scriptures, 
we shall abstain from offering any remark on Gothic profane lite- 
rature, except in so far as it may have a direct or indirect bearing 
on the subject under consideration. For this reason we shall 
inquire, in the first place, into the early history of Gothic culture 
and civilization ; and, in the second, into the origin of Gothic 
sacred literature, and explain in this manner the important change 
which took place in the moral and religious character of the Goths, 
about the middle of the third century after the removal of our 
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blessed Redeemer, the consequence of which was a most extra- 
ordinary phenomenon, namely, their being among the first nations 
of antiquity that embraced the Christian doctrine. 

The degree of civilization which the Germans had attained 
among the nations of antiquity, is in point of science and art 
inferior to that of the Greeks and Romans. But they were never- 
theless intelligent, and possessed very superior mental and moral 
qualifications, so that they cannot be regarded, strictly speakin 
(and were it only for this reason), as rude and uncivilized, a though 
they were anything but free from certain passions and foibles, 
which, as belonging to a nation, were peculiarly their own. Ina 
moral point of view, however, they were by no means inferior, but 
most decidedly superior to many, even the most refined nations of 
that and subsequent ages. For had it been otherwise, why should 
Tacitus recommend them to his own nation as a model ? 

The source of the spiritual and moral culture of the Germans 
was their religion, simple manners, and good habits. Ancient 
historical writers tell us that they loved honour and freedom, 
and were brave, faithful, chaste, and hospitable,—virtues, which 
are praised in them by Tacitus, Cesar, and other writers of 
that date, and which they continued to foster even after they had 
entered upon a close connection with the Romans ; so that, while 
the latter were distinguished at one time for gross sensuality, 
effeminacy, and corrupt morals, the former preserved the integrity 
of their national character in its pristine purity, and kept aloof 
from the vicious habits of their allies. In the fidelity with which 
the German was attached to his leader,* in the veneration which 
the women experienced in private and public life,» and in the cha- 
racteristic features just mentioned, we see the first germs of that 
chivalrous life, which developed itself in subsequent ages through- 
out the whole of the West ; while in the basis of their religion, the 
regard they had for the law, and the administration of justice, we 
discover the elements of a true Christian character. 

Their whole worship of gods, the numerous god and ghost-like 
beings, down to the very water, mountain and familiar spirits, 
giants and elves, was based upon deep and sincere feeling, because 
their whole moral being was penetrated by wn ideas concerning 
beings of a higher order, and a continuation after death. They 
worshipped not their gods in the form of images, idols, or symbols, 
but as invisible spirits ; their spiritual ideas were free from ma- 
terialism ; and, although temples were not unknown to them, yet the 
free and open nature, or their so-called ‘sacred groves,’ were their 
most favourite places for worshipping them.* Hence we find among 


®* Tac. Germ. 13, 14. > Ibid. 18, 19. © Ibid. 9. 
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them no despotic priestly cast (much as the priesthood was 
esteemed by them) who dared encroach upon, or interfere with 
the freedom and privileges of their private life. Neither were 
the minds of men kept in that constant state of terror and thral- 
dom, which is ever the result of an hierarchical system, and as 
was the case with the Celts and other ancient nations. Nature 
herself was the centre and sole object, upon which the German 
conferred the greatest amount of reverence, and which he regarded 
with a sort of religious shyness and awe. 

That such a people should be particularly fit for the reception 
of the ‘ glad tidings,’ and ‘ the truth as it is in Jesus,’ is most 
obvious. Nor was it long ere the Divine light began to shine 
upon it. The Western Goths, or Wisigoths, were the first who 
embraced Christianity, the precious seed of which seems to have 
been sown among them by some Christian priests, whom the Goths 
had made prisoners in Asia Minor, from whence they were brought 
to Europe about the middle of the third century after Christ. 
From the Wisigoths Christianity proceeded to the Eastern Goths, 
or Austrogoths, from whom it came to the Vandals and Gepide, 
with whom the former were related by language end manners ; so 
that in progress of time the Germanic races, who benefited man- 
kind in so many other ways, even promoted at a very early period 
the growth of Christianity throughout the whole of Europe. 

There is a passage in Fichte’s Characteristics of the Present Age 
which has a close bearing upon this subject, and which is so full 
of truth and beautiful ideas, that we cannot resist the temptation 
to give at least a part of it :— 

‘ It was necessary,’ says this philosophical writer, ‘that the funda- 
mental elements of the new state should further bear the general 
European national characteristic— a keen sense and love of right and 
freedom—in order that they might not return to Asiatic despotism, but 
willingly admit the principle of equal rights for all, which had been 
previously developed among the Greeks and Romans. They would have 
to combine with this general characteristic the particular feature of a 
delicate sense of honour, in order that they might be accessible to 
the legitimate influence of Christianity upon public opinion, which we 
have already pointed out. Precisely such elements as we have described 
were found among the Germanic races, as if they had been expressly 
reserved for this great purpose. I mention only these; for the devas- 
tating inroads of other races had no enduring results, and those kingdoms 
of other origin who are incorporated with the republic of nations now 
existing in Europe, have for the most part received Christianity and 
culture by means ef the Germanic tribes. These Germanic tribes—who 
were apparently of similar descent to the Greeks, and must have held 
intercourse with them at an earlier period, as a strict examination of 
the respective languages might incontestably prove,—probably occupied 
the same stage of culture in their forests, as the Greeks in their 
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heroic ages. Many a Hercules, Jason, or Theseus, may there have 
assembled around them willing associates, and achieved wonderful 
adventures with them, unnoticed by history. Their worship was 
simple as their manners, and they were seldom disturbed by scruples 
about their moral worthiness. Independence, freedom, and universal 
equality, had become natural to them by the usage of centuries. To 
fix the regards of all men by bold and hazardous enterprises, and 
after death to live in the songs of later times, was the aim of the more 
noble among them ; faithfulness even unto death on the part of the 
free follower towards his leader, was the glory and honour of others ; 
and any breach of faith was universally regarded as so insupportable 
a disgrace, that even the younger and stronger, who had forfeited the 
freedom which they had laid at stake, voluntarily surrendered their 
persons to the disposal of the older and feebler winner, and even to 
slavery. These were the elements out of which Christianity had to 
build up its new state.’ 


The consequence of all this was that the Goths and other 
German tribes had their own bishops, priests, and deacons, even 
so early as the latter end of the third century, one of whom, 
Bishop Theophilus, was among those that signed the decrees of 
the Nicean councils, — 

However, the operations thus commenced could not be confined 
to a few branches only of the Teutonic race; and if extended 
much farther, what guarantee had those who were engaged in this 
praiseworthy cause that their labours would not be spent in vain, 
and that the nations converted would not relapse into their former, 
although modified, state of paganism? Hence, 


‘It must have appeared evident to the converters even at the 
very commencement,’ says the excellent Gervinus in speaking of the 
introduction of Christianity among the Teutonic races, ‘ that nothing 
would be more fit for an inculecation of Christianity, than the diffusion 
of Christian writings composed in the vulgar tongue, and that in order 
to divert the ever busy spirit of the people from their former Pagan 
recollections, nothing would be better than to bestow on it a new and 
different occupation. With this intention, perhaps, was made the pre- 
cious Gothic version of the Bible by Bishop Ulphilas, who carefully 
omitted the Books of Kings (how remarkable and well-meant!), in 
order that his warlike people might not be led into temptation.’ 4 


Great honour, therefore, is due to Ulfila, Ulphilas, or simply 
Woilfl (all these various names, which signify one and the same 
thing, and belong to one and the same person, are derived from 
the Gothic ‘ Wulfs, signifying a wolf; whence some writers, 
as for example Hugo Grotius, generally write this name Wulphila), 





4 Handbuch der Geschichte der poetischen National Literatur der Deutschen, 
i.e. Manual of the History of the poetical National Literature of the Germans, 
By G. G. Gervinus. Leipzig, 1842. 
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a bishop of the so-called Wisigoths, for the labour he bestowed 
in the promotion and confirmation of Christianity among his 
countrymen, as also for the pains he took in the advancement of 
their civilization and moral improvement.° 

Little is known concerning this great man, and for this little we 
are indebted to a MS. treatise of Awzentius, a disciple of Ulphilas, 
and Bishop of Silistria, and to the few writings of othermen. The 
treatise of Auxentius, which is said to belong to the fourth cen- 
tury, was recently discovered at Paris by Geo. Waitz, who has 
published it under the title given at the head of this article. Ac- 
cording to this and other writers, Ulphilas was a descendant of 
some bishop, or at least was the son of parents who were of Cappa- 
docian extraction, who had been made prisoners by the Goths 
during their incursion into Asia, and was born in Meesia, the 
modern Bulgaria, on the other side of the Danube, about the year 
318. As the branch of the Gothic tribe to which he belonged, 
dwelt thus near and within the borders of the then Greek empire, 
and carried on, moreover, a lively intercourse with the Greek in- 
habitants of Constantinople, he was therefore sent to this place, 
where he received a Greek education. He then entered the 
church, and being sent as ambassador to the Emperor Constantine, 
was ordained first Bishop of the Christian Wisigoths by Eusebius 
of Nicomeda, in the year 848. On his return, he discovered a 
holy zeal in his sacred office, and earnestly laboured for the con- 
version of the neighbouring pagans. His exertions were rewarded 
with numerous conversions, though not unfrequently accompanied 
by a high degree of danger to himself. 

His learning must have been extensive considering the age in 
which he lived; for versed not only in the Gothic, Greek, and 
Latin languages in which, according to Auxentius, he preached 
and wrote, it was still necessary for him to possess a critical know- 
ledge of the formation of language in general, to enable him to 
invent some letters, and construct new words and sentences ex- 
pressive of the sense of Sacred Scripture, and suited to the genius 
of the language in which he wrote. A man of superior genius 
and endowment, he not only laboured with unwearied zeal, to 
transfuse the sublime doctrines of Holy Writ among those by 
whom he was surrounded, but he also contributed much towards 
the civilization of the people under his care. He taught his coun- 
trymen the use of letters that were more adapted to a state of 
civilization, than those of the barren and imperfect alphabet, to 
which they had hitherto been accustomed. 





© Vorlesungen iiber die Geschichte der Deutschen National Literatur, i. e. Lec- 
tures on the History of the German National Literature. By Dr. A. F. C. 
Vilgar. Marburg, 1844. 
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Sent by Fritigern to the court of Valens, the Roman emperor 
and zealous follower of Arius, to solicit aid against Athanaric, 
the sovereign of the Ostrogoths, a mission, in which he fully suc- 
ceeded, he was induced by Eudozius, Bishop of Constantinople, to 
regard the dispute respecting Arius as a mere verbal difference, 
and to communicate with the Arians, in which he was only too soon 
followed by the rest of the Gothic Christians. In the year 360, 
Ulphilas attended the synod of Constantinople, whither he repaired 
in 388, in order to defend the Arian doctrine. Here he died after 
a life of unwearied assiduity in the cause of religion, and of patriotic 
labours for the welfare of his country, at the age of seventy. 

This divine was esteemed by his nation and contemporaries for 
his piety, zeal, learning,and manners. The latter, if judged from 
circumstances, appear to have been benign and persuasive, gentle, 
and yet dignified, uniting the courtier and the Christian bishop, so 
as to command the respect of friend and foe, Christian and Pagan. 

Leaving undecided in how far Philostorgius is wrong in assert- 
ing that Ulphilas omitted the books of Kings, or in how far Gib- 
bon’s remark is just, ‘ that the Arianism of Philostorgius appears 
to have given him superior means of information,’ it appears 
incontrovertible that Ulphilas translated the ent/re Bible. Herein 
consists his immortal merit ; by this undertaking, which took place 
in the reign of the Emperor Vela, he immortalized his name. 
In his version of the New Testament he has followed the original 
Greek ; while in that of the Old Testament he has adhered to 
the Septuagint. Yet, although both Testaments are translated 
apparently from the Greek ; still their coincidence in many in- 
stances with the Latin, affords a reason to suspect that this transla- 
tion has been interpolated, though at a remote period, from the 
Vulgate. Its unquestionable antiquity, however, and its general 
fidelity, have concurred to give it a very high place in the estima- 
tion of biblical critics. 

When we speak of Ulphilas’ invention of the Gothic characters ; 
or, when some Greek ecclesiastical historians of the fifth century, as 
for example Philostorg. (ii. 5) ; Soerat. (iv. 33) ; Sozomen, (vi. 37) ; 
and at a later period some Latin ones ascribe to him the invention 
of the Gothic alphabet, all that thereby is meant, is, that Ulphilas 
created an alphabet which is founded on the original Gothic as it 

existed previous to, and during a part of his own time.’ The 
Gothic language, although it cannot be regarded as the mother of 
the primitive Gonna idiom, may be considered nevertheless as 
the main branch of it, which was at that period, with the exception 
of the High and Low German, the most finished idiom. But 





‘ Handbuch der Geschichte der Deutschen Literatur. By Dr. J. W. Schaefer. 
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being poor, and in a great measure unfit for elaborate, especially 
Scriptural compositions, Ulphilas was compelled to create new 
words, or rather borrow them from a language, the construction 
of which resembled that of the Gothic, in order to express by 
this means those Scriptural and other sublime ideas, which were 
as yet unknown to his countrymen. Such a language was the 
Greek, with which the German or Gothic has the greatest analogy, 
on account of its having most probably originated in one and the 
same source. By borrowing now and then a Greek letter, to ex- 
press a certain sound peculiar to the Gothic, he gradually supplied 
a deficiency, which, until then, had rendered the Gothic alphabet 
incomplete. This, then, and nothing else, is meant, whenever 
Ulphilas is mentioned as the inventor of the Gothic alphabet. For, 
had he really invented a new one, of what use would it have been 
either to him or his countrymen? Who would have been able to 
read his writings composed in foreign characters? But, we need 
only glance at the characters which he used for his translation, in 
order to become fully convinced of the veracity or plausibility of 
this view. Some have asserted that the characters in which the 
version of the New Testament is written, are in fact the Latin 
characters of that age. This assertion, we think, is sufficientl 
refuted in the foregoing remarks. The degree of perfection which 
the Gothic language had attained, especially during the time of 
Ulphilas, sufficiently proves that it had been written for some time. 
But Ulphilas is supposed, also, to have availed himself of some 
Runic or Scandinavian characters. This he did, as has recently 
been proved, in order to render the Runic characters more acces- 
sible and useful to his countrymen. 

After the foregoing remarks, it may be well to inquire into the 
general character and peculiarity of Ulphilas’ version of the Bible, 
and to dwell on those records or manuscripts of it, considerable 
portions and fragments of which are still in existence. 

If the statement of Philostorgius (ii. 5.) concerning this version 
be at all correct, (although there is ample ground for doubting it, 
for reasons which we shall point out hereafter,) the books of Samuel 
and the Kings are the only portions of the Old Testament, the 
translation of which he designedly omitted, from an apprehension 
that the warlike spirit of his nation might be roused by the 
relation of the Jewish Wars. 

The whole performance may be regarded as highly successful ; 
for, while it adheres to the original text with the utmost fidelity, 
it displays so much ease, and is so free from constraint or stiffness, 
that we are at a loss which to admire most, his scholar-like acquire- 
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ments, or his thorough knowledge of the sacred writings. It is 
distinguished, like all the productions of that and the following 
periods, down to the twelfth or thirteenth century, for a certain 
degree of freshness of thought, unconsciousness, or innocence, 
purity, and power of diction, an agreeable air of holiness, careful- 
ness and wonderful variation of ideas, features which we look in 
vain for in writings of greater pretence of more recent date. The 
following three specimens borrowed from very elaborate recent 
ublications will illustrate what we have said. The first is the 
ord’s Prayer from the sixth chapter of the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew. It is taken from Zahn’s edition of Ulphilas’ Trans- 
lation (of this anon), and is accompanied by Fulda’s interlinear 
Latin version of it, and a few explanatory remarks (chiefly from 
Adelung’s Mithridates, i. 185, sq.) which we have deemed proper 
to annex. The second is a fragment of the xv. ch. of the Qocpel 
of St. Luke, according to the reading of H. C. Gabelentz and 
Doctor J. Loebe; while the third is a portion of the vi. ch. of 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, taken from the same work. 
For a better understanding and correct estimation of the latter, 
we have placed the original by the side of it. 
.THE Lorp’s PRAYER FROM THE S1xTH CHAPTER OF THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 
To St. MATTHEW. 
' Atta unsar thu in himinam. weihnai namo thein. Quimai_ thiudinassus 


Pater noster tu in  celis, sanctificetur nomen tuum.  Veniat regnum 
theins, wairthai wilja theins. swe in himina jah ana airthai. Hlaif 
‘tuum, fiat voluntas tua.  sicut in calo et super terra. Panem 


unsarana thana sinteinan gif us himmadago. Jah aflet uns __ thatei 
nostrum tov perpetuum da nobis _ hodie. Et remitte nobis quod 


skulans sijaima. swaswe jah weis afletam thaim skulam unsaraim. 
ret simus. sicut et nos remittimus ois debitoribus nostris. 
Jah ni briggais uns in fraistubnjai. ak lausei uns af thamma ubilin. 
Et non feras nos in tentationi. sed libera nos a To" malo 
unte theina ist thiudangardi. jah mahts. jah wulthus.in aiwins. Amen. 
enim tua est regnum. et potentia et gloria. in eternitate. Amen. 


Atta, Father.—This word is one of rude Nature’s own formations. 
The syllables ab, ac, ta, pa, am, ma, dad, dad-dy, etc., are, 
generally speaking, the first coherent sounds which the child 
utters. It is for this reason that we find them in the father- 
and mother-appellations, that are in use by nations inhabiting 
the remotest regions of the earth. This word, used in the 
language of the natives of the eastern coast of Africa, between 
the ninth and sixteenth degree of northern latitude, runs abba, 
between which and the Hebrew 38 (aav), father, there exists 
the most surprising similarity. 

Unsar (the unser in modern German), Our.—The position of the 
pronoun and adjective after the substantive, which occurs in 
this place and in the four first prayers, is no doubt in imitation 
of the Greek, as, for — Ilarep iypiy, ete. 
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Thu in himinam, thou in heavens.—The omission of the pronoun 
which, and the auxiliary verb art, is quite in accordance with 
the Greek, as: 6 év roic ovpavoic. Himinam is the dative 
plural of himins, Gen. is, Dat. a, Acc. in; Plur. himinos, e, 
AM, ans. It therefore corresponds with the Greek ovpavoic 
and the Latin celis. 

Weihnai (from wethan), hallowed be, or may it be hallowed, is the 
third person of the present tense of the subjunctive mood. And 
so is quimai, which is derived from quiman, to come, and 
wairthai from wairthan (the German werden), to become. 

Ana (super) upon, is a preposition, signifying ¢o, in, upon. 

Airthai (the German Erde), earth, is the dative singular of airtha, 
earth, a word which is common with many languages, and of 
which the term Hertha, as mentioned in Tacitus, is a closely 
related form. 

Thana, the, is the accusative singular of the definite article thai, the. 

Gif, give, is the imperative mood of giban, to give. This verb was 
at the time of Ulphilas as irregular as it is now. 

Himmadago, to-day (hodie), is only another form for hina dag, 
*‘ this day,” which is our “ to-day.” 

Thatei—The meaning of this word is very obscure. Some, as for 
example, Johann Lhre, the learned Swedish writer (more of whom 
presently), are of opinion that it is the definite article sa, so, thata, 
the, for all the three genders, with the annexed syllable ez. 

Skulans, trespassers, is the plural of skula, a debtor, trespasser, 
malefactor. 

Sijaima, is the first person plural of the present tense, of the sub- 
junctive mood of the irregular verb wisan, to be. The present 
tense of the indicative mood is Im, Is, Ist; plural, Sijum, 
Sijuth, Sijud. In the subjunctive mood, however, it is: Sijan, 
Sijais, Sijai ; plural: S1sarma (the Latin simus), Sijaith, Sijaina. 

Thaim, them, is evidently the Greek roic. 

Briggais, bring.—This is the imperative mood of briggan, which is 
used for bringan (the German bringen) to bring. The 
doubling of the g instead of adding the letter n, is evidently an 
imitation of the Greek mode of spelling, as for example in 
dyyedoc, dyyeApa, kayxacpoc, etc., and is met with throughout 
the whole of Ulfilas’ translation, as for example, Tuggo, 
tongue ; Figgar, finger ; Draggh, drink ; Siggwan, to sing, etc. 

In fraistubnjai, into temptation, is derived from fraisan, to tempt. 
The termination ubmyai, is not unlike our ing, as for example 
in tempt-ing, drink-ing, speak-ing, etc. 

Lausei, deliver, free, loosen, from l/ausgan, to loosen, ete. (the 
German lésen, ies for which the Greeks use Adaat. 

Af, of, from, (the Latin ad). 

Wluthus, glory.—Splendour signifies in Anglo-Saxon, wuldor, which 
is related to the Latin fulgor, brightness, splendour. 

Aiwins, eternity, derived from aiv, evum, (and related perhaps to 
our ever,) and the Greek aidy. 
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EvANGELIuM Luca. 


Ed. H. C. de Gabelentz et J. Loebe. 


Vol. i. 


(The numbers at the foot of the page refer to the lines in which the various readings occur.) 


XV. 11. Elawy 3s “"Avdgwords ig slyzsv duo viods. | Qvathuth than. manne sums aihta tvans sununs. 


12. Kw) siarsy 6 veorrseos abrav cH rargl, “Ma-|jah qvath sa juhiza ize du attin. 


wig, dds ool 7d taiBdArrov pool pbgos ris 
/ ” 
alas. 


’ 
ur 


ou- 


ob mworArus Hutous cuvaymywy 


Kai Gsiasy abrois roy Biov airov. 13. Kad | inis. 


atta. 
jgif mis. sei undrinnai mik. dail aig- 
jah disdailida im sves sein. jah 


wévra\afar ni managans dagans brahta samana allata 


6 vearégos vids amidiunoy she yxaoav moxedy,|Sa juhiza sunus jah aflaith in land fairra vis- 
xeltxd Ysoxdomwty chy odsiay adrod Cwv|ando jah jainar distahida thata sves seinata lib- 


14. Aawavioavros 3 
iyivero Aeds ioxuee xare chy xwoay txsivny 
nal aris nokaro vortesiobas 
Osis ixoraren ivi ray woruray vis wos ixsi- 


dowrws. 


‘ > x ’ \ , x os 
ms HAs tortuerpev GQuToy sig Tous ayeous auTov 


Beoxssy Krloous. 16. Kal twsbvess xroracdn- 
vas tx Trav xtoutioy wv nzbiov of moive, xa) 
ovdels Widov avery. 17. Eis tavriv §i tAbwy 
sin “Tdeor pelobios rod waress mou megicosi~ 
ovow Gorwy’ iva dt Aiea aroAAYWC. 18. Avan 
orks ogsvoouus weds Tov wariga mov, xai tea 
ait’ Tdrte, hyeagroy tis ov ovgavey xa) iv- 
wmv cov” 19, ovxtes sims aE sos 
xrnbivas vids cov’ wolncoy pos ws tye ray 
Hiotiov cov.” 20. Kai avarras Hadey opds viv 
warign, aired. "Er: 38 abrod paxgdy axtyor- 
Tos Ss airoy 6 wurng abrov, xal iowdayxyi- 
obn, xa) deapay ixtmsosy tel civ redyndov abrod 
nal xartpidnosy wirdv, 21. Elaey 38 auras 6 vids 
“ Tlarse, nueueroy sis Tov ovgardy xa) ivworsoy 
ov" ouxirs — sited akios xAnbnvec 
vids cov.” 22, Elarey 08 6 rarhe xpos Tous dovrAous 
airy “Taxd iksviyxars chy orodny thy wea 
ony xa) ivdvcurs avrov, nal dors SaxrvaAsoy sis Thy 
Xiien avrod xal iwodiuara sis rods widas ad- 
rod’ 23. xal iviyxavres rev wdoxov gov oureuToy 
diours, xual Paryovrss sipouvdamsy' 24. des ob- 
70s 6 vids joou vexods ny nab avitnoty, ul aoro- 
Awdws Hv xd sigidn.” Kal nokaveo siPeaivecdas, 
25. "Hy 28 6 vids abrot 6 weseBursens iv ayes. 

Kal ws bore opusvos ay yioty TH oiMig, Axovesy cup 
Prins xal xoomv' 26. xal weornarsodpsvos iva 
trav walduv igvvbavero vi sin raver. 27. ‘O 
3 slaw aire “Ors 6 adsAQes cou Ant xa) 
Uvewy 6 warie cov tiv pooxov Tiv ciTtuTor, 
ors bywivvra aieiy dwiraBy. 28. 'Noyictn 
Bi xal obx wbsrsy siesadsiv’ 6 8 rarnge abrol 
erdav wagsxcrts abrov, 29. ‘O di adaroxg- 
bas siney ry warel “Dod rocuira trn dovasvw 
ool, xad ovdimors ivrodiy cov mwacidbor, xa 
iuol obdirors Bwuas teidor, ive mire raw 
Pidwy mov apirriow’ 30. ors 38 5 vids cov ov- 


15. Kal sogev-| 


avrod wavra\ands usstiuriba. bithe than fravas allamma. 


varth hubrus abrs and gavi  _jainata. 
jah is dugann alatharba vairthan jah gagg- 
ands gahaftida sik sumamma baurgjane jainis 


gaujis. jah insandida ina haithjos seinaizos 
|haldan sveina. jah gairnida sad _—iitan 
haurne. thoei matidedun  sveina. jah 


manna imma ni gaf. qvimands than in sis 
qvath. hvan filu asnje attins meinis ufarassau 
| haband hlaibe. ith ik huhrau fraqvistna. usstand- 
ands gagga du attin meinamma jab qvitha du 
imma, atta. fravaurhta mis in himin jah in and- 
vairthja theinamma. ju thanaseiths in im vairths 
ei haitaidau sunus theins. gatavei mik sve ainana 
asnje theinaize. jah usstandans qvam at 
attin seinamma. nauhthanuh than fairra visand- 
an gasahv ina atta is jah infeinoda 

\jah — thragjands draus ana hals_ is 
|jah kukida imma. jah qvath imma sa sunus, 
|atta. fravaurhta in himin jah in andvairthja 
'theinamma. ju thanaseiths ni im vairths ei hatai- 
dau sunus theins. qvath than sa atta du skalkam 
seinaim. sprauto bringith vastja tho frumist- 
on jah gavasjith ina jah gibith figgra gulth in 
handu is jah gaskoh ana fotuns 
is. jah briggandans stiur thana alidan  uf- 
|sneithith. jah matjandans visam vaila. unte sa 
|sunus meins dauths vas jah gaqviunoda jah fra- 
lusans vas jah bigitans varth. jah dugunnun visan. 
vasuth than sunus is sa althiza ana akra 
jah qvimands atiddja nehv razn jah gahaufida 
saggvins jah laikans. jah athaitands sumana 
magive frahuh. hva vesi_ thata. tharuh 
is qvath du imma. thatei brothar theins qvam. jah 
ufsnaith atta theins stiur thana _alidan. 











5. cuvmyaysy 6. xal dxrediuncey 11,12. txsivns 
Tis xwous 15, aira ididov. "EAlaw db sis 
iavroy 26. Kal tire abra 38. Kal igycomesvos 
Hyyiow 77 oixig ui Axovery 46. DovAtven. 


unte hailana ina andnam. thanuh modags 


|varth jah ni vilda inngaggan. ith atta is 


| usgaggands ut bad ina. tharuh is andhaf- 
jands qvath du attin. sai. sva filu jere skalkinoda 
thus jah ni hvanhun anabusn theina ufariddja. jah 
mis ni aiv atgaft gaitein ei mith 
\frijondam meinaim bivesjau. ith than sa sunus 
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theins. saei frat thein sves mith kalkjom., 
qvam. ussnaist imma stiur thana alidan, 
tharuh qvath du imma. barnilo. thu sinteino mith 
mis vast jah is. jah all thata mein thein ist. 
vaila visan jah faginon skuld vas. unte brothar 
theins dauths vas jah gaqviunoda, jah fralusans 


jah bigitans varth. 





4, fis xai i 4, 5. sidgardivas xal, 





2 


1. frat], according to vol. i. p. 844 of Jac. 
Grimm’s Grammar, with whom Gabelentz and 
Loebe agree. The codex has fret. 


EPiIsTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


VI. 10. Tot acmed, adsragol pov, tvduvamoreds 
Wy xuglw xai iv ry neat tis ioxdos abrod. 
ll. Evdveacds rn waverdiay Tov bs0od meds 
ws Bivacbas sues ornves eos Tas pesbodsias 
cov SimBdrov. 12. dri obm tori Spiv h waAn 
moos aun xa odgna, GAR weds THs dexXas nal 
ovcias, xods revs xocmoxgdrogas rol oxdrovs 
rovrov, mos Te Tvivmarined wis Tovnging iv rois 
imougaviog. 13. Ait rovre averdBirs Thy war 


ewriny rod bod, ive duvnbars avewrivas iv ry 


julien th monn xa dravra xartoyardptvo 
orivar, 14, 2rirs ody wieQwodusvos Thy dopir 
twa ivy arnbsig, xad Woucdusvor civ bigaxa ris 
Bixasooivns, 15. xual dmodncdutvor rods wodas tv 
Toyeuria To sdayytrion rhs signvns, 16. inl 
iow averuPovres cov Overdv chs wiorims, ty 
@ duviesols raven cre BiAn Tod wovngod wemv- 
ewpive oBiow. 17. Kal chy wtgixsPadaiov rod 
corner darts, xal rh» meymear To asi 
paris, 8 iorw priya bot, 18. dice maons wo05- 
suxiis xa) Ienocws wporsuysutvoer iv wave) xasow 
ty avvmari, xad tis adrd ayovarvovvrss ravrors 
iv wdon weornnersences xad Ishoss wee) wdvTwr 
wav ayiwr, 19. xal dio iwod, Ive mor Buby 
Aoyos, ty avoikss Tov oromards mov iy wapincia 
yrugions +o puernguv Tod tiayysrio, 20. iwig 
ob wesoBevw ty ardor, ive iv abre rappnomow- 
foo wg O87 ws A@AToss. 21. “Ive d nal dusis sidars 
ce xar’ tut, vi wpdcow, wdvra yrwpiou dpiv 
Tuinds 6 &yannris GdAPos nal miords duccnovos 
iv xugiw, 22. dv tasuya 90s Umas sis aire 
Toro, ive yrs Te wel hur, xal wapuxari- 
on ras xugdias Umar, 23, Elenyn roi adsaQois 
xa) aydan wire wiorins aad beod wargds 

xa) xvesou Inood Xeurod. 24, ‘H xeeus mere wer 
Tay cov ayarovrwy Tov xigiov nuayv "Incody 
Xewriv by apbapaia. *Auny. leds *Eecious 
bwangadn. 


Thata nu anthar brothrjus meinai insvinthjaith 
izvis in fraujin jah in mahtai svintheins is, 


gahamoth izvis sarvam guths ei 
mageith standan vithra liftins 
unhulthins. unte nist izvis brakja 


vithra leik jah bloth ak ‘vithra reikja jah 
valdufnja vithra thans fairhvu habandans riqvizis 
this vithra tho ahmeinona unseleins in thaim 
himinakundam. _duththe nimith sarva 

ths ei mageith andstandan in thamma 
aga ubilin jah in allamma usvaurkjandans 


standan. standaith nu ufgaurdanai _hupins 
izvarans sunjai jah gapaidodai brunjon 
garaihteins jah gaskohai fotum in 
manvithai aivaggeljons gavairthjis ufar 


all andnimandans skildu galaubeinais. thamm- 
ei maguth allos arhvaznos this unseljins fun- 
iskos afhvapjan. jah hilm 
nascinais nimaith. jah meki ahm- 
ins, thatei ist vaurd guths, thairh allos aiht- 
ronins jah bidos aihtrondans in alla mela 
in ahmin jah du thamma vakandans sinteino 
in allai usdaudein jah bidom fram allaim 
thaim veiham jah fram mis ei mis gibaidau 
vaurd in usluka munthis meinis in balthein 
kannjan runa aivaggeljons. faur 
thoei airino in kunavedom ei in izai gadaurf- 
jau sve skuljau rodjan ei jus viteith 
hva bi mik ist. hva ik tauja kanneith izvis allata 
tukeikus sa liuba brothar jah triggva andbahts 
in fraujin. thanei insandida du izvis duth- 
the ei kunneith hva bi ugk ist jah gathrafft- 
jai hairtona izvara. gavairthi brothrum 
jah friathva mith galaubeinai fram gutha attin 
jah fraujin  iesu christau. anfts mith all- 


aim. thaiei frijond fraujan unsarana iesu 
christu in unriurein. amen. du _aifasium 
ustauh, 





1. Tod ovv acme. 6. cdexa xa) aiua 23, 
Isiotow. 27. GAvosow. 28. “Ive dutis. 29. vi 
tye wedcow, yrweiots tmiv wavre, 





5. unhuthins] the other manuscript has dia- 
bulans, 22. vakandans] the other manuscript 
has duvakandans. 


Even 
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Even 30 early as the seventeenth century two codices were 
already known, viz., the Codex Argenteus, or silver manuscript, 
and the Codex Carolinus. For the sake of convenience and order, 
we shall inquire into each MS. separately, making what remarks 
we have as we go along. 

We begin with the Codex Argenteus. Concerning the age of 
this interesting and venerable MS. the opinions vary. Some 
writers have asserted that it is the very copy which Ulphilas 
wrote with his own hand; while others suppose it to have been 
completed by a Bishop of Thrace towards the latter end of the 
fourth century. It is very unlikely, however, that the only copy 
of this translation now extant, should be the very original. What 
militates against this supposition is the fact, that Erie Benzelius, 
Archbishop of Upsala, in Sweden, Jhre, and others, have dis- 
covered various readings in some of the margins of it, a circum- 
stance which clearly shows that it must have been produced at 
a time when there existed more than one copy of it. 

The work under notice, it would seem, was the property of 
Alaric, King of Toulouse, whose kingdom and palace was 
destroyed by Chlodovie or Clovis in the year 507, or thereabouts. 
According to others, it is said to have belonged to Amalric, who 
had been conquered by Childebert in the year 531. For many 
centuries this book had been subsequently preserved in the Bene- 
dictine monastery of Werden, on the river Ruhr, in the county of 
Mark, in Westphalia, where it was discovered in the year 1597 
by one Anthony Marillon, who extracted a few passages, which he 
inserted in a work entitled A Commentary on the Gothic Alphabet, 
published by one Bonaventura Vulcanius. Some time after, Ar- 
noldus Mercator observed it in the same place, and having trans- 
lated some verses of it, Gruter gave them to the world in his 
Inseriptiones Antique. 

How this interesting memorial came to that place is quite un- 
known. From here, however, it was transmitted, according to 
Johann Ihre, the Swedish writer above alluded to, together with 
other treasures of the same monastery during the triennial war in 
the seventeenth century, to Prague for security. In the year 1648, 
when that city was stormed by the Swedes, under the command 
of Count Kénigsmark, it fell into the hands of this nobleman, 
who presented it, with other treasures, to his sovereign, Queen 
Christina. After remaining for some time in the royal library, 
to which it had been presented by this extraordinary woman, 
it disappeared during the confusion which ee her abdication 
of the throne of Sweden, and was again brought to light in the 
Netherlands in the year 1655, whither this manuscript had been 
taken by Isaac Vossius, who had been librarian to the Swedish 

queen. 
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queen. Some have supposed that this personage received it as a 
present from her, while others are of opinion that he brought it 
away by stealth. The latter is the more probable, since, during 
the confusion preceding Queen Christina’s abdication, Vossius is 
said to have robbed the royal library, and carried away many 
very rare books and MSS. In the Netherlands’ one Francis 
Junius, a learned antiquarian, obtained the loan of it, and having 
made himself thoroughly acquainted with its contents, he carefully 
copied it, and published it for the first time, dedicating it to the 
Swedish Count Magnus Gabriel De la Gardie, whom he addresses 
in his dedication as follows :— 


Illustrissimo et Excellentissimo Domino D. Magno Gabrieli De 
la Gardie, Comiti de Leckan et Arensburg, Domino in Habsal, 
Magnushoff, et Hoyendorp, S. Regie Majestatis Regnique Sueciz 
Senatori et Cancellario, Wester-Gothie ac Dali Judici Provinciali, 
nec non Academiz Upsalensis Cancellario. 


The title of the publication runs thus :— 


D. N. Jesu Christi Evangeliorum Versiones perantique Due, 
Gothica scil. et Anglo-Saxonica: Quarum illam ex celeberrimo Codice 
Argenteo nunc primum depromsit Franciscus Junius F. F. Hane 
autem ex Codicibus MSS. collatis emendatius recudi curavit Thomas 
Mareschallus, Anglus: Cujus etiam observationes in utramque 
Versionem subnectuntur. Accessit et Glossarium Gothicum: cui 
premittitur Alphabetum Gothicum, Runicum, ete. opera ejusdem 
Francisci Junii. Dortrechti, 1665. Typis et sumptibus Junianis, etc. 


The codex itself was even at that period in a very bad condition 
and very irregularly bound, as may be seen from the dedicatory 
letter of Junius to Count De la Gardie; and we are indebted to 
Junius, for the order in which we now find it. According to 
others, it was the above polished and learned nobleman who 
reduced it to its present order. It is said that when he heard 
that the codex was in the possession of Vossius, he commissioned 
the great Puffendorf, who was then on a journey through Holland, 
to purchase it of him, for which he is stated to have paid the sum 
of 400 rix-dollars (according to others 600 dollars; Mr. Coxe 
says that Vossius received 250. for it), and had it bound, or 
wholly covered over with silver embossed, with the likeness of 
Ulphilas engraved upon it, in which condition he presented it to 
the University of Upsala, where it at present remains. 

It has been asserted by some writers (on what authority we do 
not know), that it was King Charles XII. who purchased it back 
again and presented it to the said university. We abstain, how- 
ever, from offering any remark on this point, based as it is on so 
frail a foundation as ‘ hearsay.’ 


This 
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This codex, of which there are 188 pages of a quarto size, is 
written on very thin and smoothly-polished vellum, which is for 
the greater part of a purple colour. On this ground the letters, 
which are all uncial, i.e. capitals, were afterwards printed in 
silver, the initials, and some other passages excepted, which are 
in gold. To the latter belong the three first lines of the Gospels 
of St. Luke and St. Mark, which are impressed with golden foil, 
as were most probably those of St. Matthew and St. John. At the 
commencement of a section, or chapter, the whole is distinguished 
by golden characters, and so it is with the beginning of the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the titles of the Evangelists, which are all illuminated 
in gold. From the deep impression of the strokes, the celebrated 
Michaelis has conjectured that the letters were either imprinted 
with a warm iron or cut with a graver, and afterwards coloured, a 
circumstance, which is said to have led to the discovery of those 
letters, the colour of which had faded. But it has been recently 
proved that each letter was painted, and not formed in the manner 
supposed by Michaelis. Most of the silver letters have become 
green in the course of time, whereas the golden ones are as yet 
in a superior state of preservation. This covering of the letters 
with gold and silver is a characteristic feature in some ancient and 
modern Asiatic writings, and in most of the Canticles, Missals, 
Breviaries, etc., of the Middle Ages. The adjective argenteus, 
therefore, as used in connection with the ‘codex’ in question, 
refers solely to this circumstance. Some parts of this codex, which 
is said to have amounted formerly in all to 320 pages, have a 
pale violet hue. 

Some fragments of the Gothic version of St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans, better known as the Codex Carolinus, which is pre- 
served in the library of the Duke of Brunswick at Wolfenbiittel, 
were discovered in the year 1756 by Francis Anton Knittel, Arch- 
deacon, etc., of this place, in a Codex Rescriptus belonging to the 
ducal library. This MS. contains the version of Ulphilas in one 
column, and a Latin translation in the other. It is likewise on 
vellum, and is supposed to belong to the sixth century. In the 
eighth and ninth century the Origines Isidori Hispalensis were 
produced in Spain, and written over the version of Ulphilas, after 
the vain attempts that had been made to expunge it. The con- 
sequence was, that the decyphering of it was accompanied by 
much labour, and almost insurmountable difficulties. 

Written in the character of the Codex Argenteus, this codex is 
of less importance ; and, as far as its outward appearance is con- 
cerned, by far not so beautiful and interesting as the former. 

Knittel’s edition, published under the following title :— Ulphile 
versionem Gothicam nonnullorum capitum Epistole Pauli ad 
Romanos, 






; 
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Romanos, contains the subjoined few passages :—Rom. xi. 33-36 ; 
xii. 1-5, 17-21; xiii. 1-5; xiv. 9-20; xv. 3-13. These frag- 
ments are inserted at the end of vol. ii. of Lye’s Saxon, Gothic, 
and Latin Dictionary. 

Both these codices have been greatly improved by means of 
those considerable fragments, which was the result of an important 
discovery made among the Codices Rescripti in the ‘ Ambrosiana,’ 
or Ambrosian Library at Milan, by Cardinal Angelo Majo, in the 
year 1817. While examining two Codices Rescripti, Majo dis- 
covered in one of them some Gothic writing, which, ere long, 

roved to be fragments of the Book of Kings, Ezra, and Nehemiah. 
us encouraged, he continued his inquiries, and had the satis- 
faction to find four other Codices Rescripti, containing in like 
manner portions of Ulphilas’ Gothic version. Having communi- 
cated his discoveries to Count Carlo Ottavio Castiglioni, the latter 
joined Majo in his inquiries, so that we are indebted to both these 
savans for whatever we know concerning some considerable portions 
of this interesting production. Availing ourselves of the labours 
of these distinguished men, we shall notice a few of the MSS. 
they discovered. 

The first of them consists of 204 quarto pages ; it is on vellum, 
and contains the Homilies of Gregory the Great on the Prophecies 
of Ezekiel, which, judging from their appearance or character, must 
have been proditced about the eighth century. Beneath this are 
contained the Epistles of St. Paul to the Romans, 1 and 2 Corin- 
thians, 1 and 2 of Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, as also a portion 
of the Gothic Calendar, all of which is written in a more ancient 
Gothic handwriting. The Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, 
Ephesians, and to Timothy, constitute the main part of this 
interesting MS., and are almost entire. The titles of the Epistles 
are given at the heads of the pages on which they commence, and 
are pretty readable. Of the other Epistles, there are considerable 
fragments only. ‘The whole seems to have been written by two 
different writers or copyists, as there exists a marked difference 
in the writing, the one being more finished and pleasing than the 
other. Some savans have traced various readings in some of the 
margins, which are said to be written in a very small hand. 

The second manuscript consists of 156 quarto pages, on 
much thinner vellum. It contains St. Jerome’s Exposition of 
Isaiah, written in Latin belonging to the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury. Under this Exposition may be seen the Gothic Version 
of St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colossians, the two Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
and to Titus. What is wanting in the former MS. is found in 
this, which has some various readings peculiar to itself. 
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In the third manuscript, which is a Latin volume of a quarto 
size, are contained the plays of Plautus, and part of Seneca’s 
Tragedies of Medea and Cédipus. In this volume Cardinal 
Majo discovered fragments of the Books of Kings, Ezra and 
Nehenaiah. This discovery is of the utmost importance, as 
being among the few fragments of Ulphilas’ Version of the Old 
Testament extant. This fact, moreover, furnishes a refutation of 
the assertion that Ulphilas designedly omitted the Books of Kings 
for the reasons already alluded to. The date of the Latin writing 
of this MS. is supposed to be the eighth or ninth century. 

The fourth and last manuscript which we shall notice, con- 
sists of a single sheet in small quarto, and contains four pages 
of the Gospel according to St. John in Latin, under which are 
found the very fragments of chaps. xxv. xxvi. and xxvii. of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, which are wanting in the Codex Argenteus. 

All these manuscripts are written in broad and thin charac- 
ters, without any division of words or of chapters, but with 
contractions of proper names, not unlike those we find in 
ancient Greek MSS. Some sections have been discovered 
which are indicated by numeral marks or larger spaces, and 
sometimes by large letters. The Gothic writing is said to 
belong to the sixth century. 

Until of late two opinions have prevailed among the learned 
concerning the — language of the Codex Argenteus. The 
one opinion, namely, that it is written in the language and cha- 
racter used by the Goths of Mosia during the fourth century, 
and is a true copy of the version made by Ulphilas, is main- 
tained by Junius, Archbishop Benzelius, and other forei 
writers. The other opinion, that it is a translation in the 
Frankish dialect, is defended by Michaelis, Wetstein, and others. 
Among the English writers who are of the former opinion, are 
David Wilkins, Mr. Coxe, ete. In this they are confirmed by 
a clever work of Zhre, from which it would appear that several 
specimens of the Ostro-Gothic tongue have been discovered 
in Italy, which perfectly resemble the character and language 
of the version contained in the Codex Argenteus. However this 
may be, one thing is quite clear, viz. that this MS. must be 
regarded as the most ancient specimen extant of the Teutonic or 
German language. Those who ascribe the version to Ulphilas, 
assign its date to the fourth century ; whereas those who consider 
it to be a Frankish version, allow it to have been copied in the 
reign of Childeric, between 564 and 587. However, it has of late 
been proved, beyond a shadow of doubt, that the language of the 
Codex Argenteus, is the so-called Meso-Gothic, an opinion in which 
we fully coincide. 
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The whole of Ulphilas’ version as it now exists, comprises 
very large portions of the Gospels, the Epistles of St. Paul, the 
Books of Kings, Ezra, Nehemiah, the Maccabees, and some parts 
of the Psalms. 

This naturally leads us to an inquiry into the various editions 
of this translation, which have been published since the latter end 
of the 17th century, up to the present day. Omitting, therefore, 
now and then the full title of an edition, we shall confine ourselves 
to those that are most valued, mentioning the editor’s name wher- 
ever it is given, and noticing briefly at the same time their merits 
and demerits, as occasion may require. 


1. By Franciscus Junius, Dortrecht, 1665, 2 vols. 4to., and 
Amsterdam, 1684. The full title of this work has already been 
given above. This is a very beautiful edition in Gothic and 
Anglo-Saxon in parallel columns, printed with Gothic cha- 
racters ; and is enriched with some excellent critical observations 
on the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon, by Dr. Thomas Marshall, late 
Dean of Gloucester, and with a glossary from the pen of Junius. 
It is a most correct and highly useful edition. 

2. By G. Stiernhielm (the name of the editor is not mentioned in 
the title-page), Stockholm, 1671, 4to. This edition contains 
the Gothic text printed with Latin characters, and has by the 
side of it the Islandie and Swedish text, as also the Vulgate. 
Abounding in errors, it is not of much use. 

3. By Edward Lye, Oxford, 1756, small folio. With a literal Latin 
translation and numerous annotations by Eric Benzelius, Arch- 
bishop of Upsala, and the editor, who has furnished it, moreover, 
with a Gothic grammar, This is altogether a splendid and 
most correctly printed edition. ‘Those who have had occasion to 
compare it with the original codex, regard it as a most finished 
work. But it unfortunately belongs to those works that are 
extremely rare. It is the production of the Clarendon press. 

( Benzelius’s edition appeared at first under the following title. 
Sacrorum Evangeliorum Versio Gothica ex Codice Ar- 
genteo emendata atque suppleta, cum Interpretatione 
Latina et Annotationibus, ete. Oxon, 1750, 4to.) 

4, The Fragments of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, according 
to the Codex Carolinus. Edited by F. A. Knittel, Brunswick, 
1761, large 4to. It contains the Gothic text, printed in 
Ulfila’s own characters which were cast for that purpose, 
together with Knittel’s readings and translation, having by the 
side of it an ancient Latin version as is given in the codex. 
Below it is the Vulgate, and under this the Greek text. There 
is, moreover, a full critical commentary, the whole of which 
has been carefully revised by Johann Ihre. It is decidedly 
a magnificent edition, and displays great skill and diligence in 
the management of this truly difficult subject. 


5. By 
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5. By Johann Ihre, Upsala, 1763. This is a much more correct 
and by far superior edition of the text discovered by Knittel, 
printed with Latin characters, and contains a Latin translation 
made by the editor. It is invaluable on account of Jhre’s 
emendations and annotations. These ‘ Fragments’ have been re- 
peatedly reprinted, in consequence of which especial mention is 
due to the excellent edition of A. F. Biisching, Berlin, 1773, 4to. 

6. By Johann Christian Zahn, the learned writer above referred to, 
who instituted an edition of both codices in large 4to., which 
was published at Weissenfels, 1805. It is from Jhre’s text, and 
contains a literal Latin interlinear translation, a grammar and 
glossary by Fulda, and Ihre’s Latin version by the side of the 
text. It is, moreover, enriched with a critical review, expla- 
natory notes, and an historico-critical introduction from the pen 
of the editor. 

7. Ulphile partium ineditarum in Ambrosianis Palimpsestis ab 
Angelo Majo repertarum specimen conjunctis curis ejusdem 
Maji et C. Oct. Castilionzi editum. Mediolani, 1819. 

Ulphile, ete., Epist. d. Pauli ad Corinth. see.—ed. C. O. Cas- 
tilioneus. Ibid. 1829. 

— Epist. d. Pauli ad Romanos, ad Corinthios prime, ad 

Ephesios que supersunt. Ibid. 1834. 

— ad Galatas, ad Philippenses, ad Colossenses, ad Thes- 

salonicenses primee que supersunt. Ibid. 1835. 

ad ‘Thessal. sec., ad Timotheum, ad Titum, ad Phile- 
monem que supersunt. Ibid. 1839. 


Much praise is due to both these editors for the masterly 
manner in which these fragments have been given to the public. 
The admirer of Ulphilas’ labours will have every reason to be 
gratified with their performance. In this edition the Gothic text 
is exhibited on the left hand page, and on the right hand page 
the editors have given a literal atin translation of it, together 
with the Greek original, etc. 

However, the latest and most finished critical edition, which 
surpasses all the others in point of profound learning, accuracy, 
and scholar-like treatment, is that of 


8. H.C. von Gabelentz and Dr. J. Loebe, the full title of which 
admirable publicatién is given at the head of this article. It 
consists of two large volumes in quarto, and contains a Latin 
version, a Gothic grammar and dictionary, critical annotations, 
ete. The editors have decided for the Roman type, as being 
more suitable for a typographical presentation of the original 
text. Concerning the particulars of this splendid production, 
we must refer the reader to the work itself, which is every way 
worthy of the repute of the great Gothic bishop. 








We have devoted so much space to the main literary perform- 
ance of Bishop Ulphilas, that we have barely room to state that 
there 
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there is another work from his pen; at least it is ascribed to him. 
This is an Exposition of the Gospel according to St. John, and is 
entitled ‘Skeireins Aivaggeljons thairh Johannen.’ In its pre- 
sent state this remarkable work is a mere fragment, which was 
brought to light a short time ago by H. F. Massmann, who dis- 
covered it among some manuscripts belonging to the libraries of 
Rome and Milan. This savant has published it with a Latin 
version of it, together with explanatory notes, an historical in- 
quiry, a Gothic-Latin Dictionary, etc. What proves this work to 
be from the pen of Ulphilas is its language and interna] character. 
And since it is well known that he has written various works and 
treatises in the Gothic language, we see little or no reason for 
doubting his being the author of this interesting production. 








PASCAL’S ‘THOUGHTS;’ 


THEIR HISTORICAL IMPORT, ESPECIALLY IN RELATION TO THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


A Lecture, by Dr. Auc. NEANDER. 


Translated from the German by the Rev. J. TuLtocn. 


Tere are men who, if they bear, as they could scarcely fail to 
do, the peculiar stamp of their own age, and especially belong to 
it, yet also claim to be regarded, apart from their age, as repre- 
sentatives of universal and imperishable truths of humanity, ever 
reproducing themselves in new forms—as those who have com- 
passed the solution of the great problems of the human mind, 
which belong to all ages, son to which we are ever led back from 
all other inquiries. Such a man is Pascal, as he is brought be- 
fore us in his Pensées, the fragments of a great work which it was 
not reserved for him, in his brief lifetime, to complete. Several 
years ago a lecture was delivered in this assembly, on this great 
man, by the excellent Steffens; but I cannot now follow out the 
discourse of that distinguished teacher, as the point of view from 
which I feel urged to contemplate Pascal is very different from 
that from which he set out. Attention, moreover, is forcibly 





@ This is one of two Lectures delivered on different occasions before the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin, and recently published in a pamphlet form by their 
respected author. We hope to give the other Lecture in an early Number. 
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directed anew to the ‘ Thoughts’ themselves, from the fact which 
forms so important a discovery of recent literary history, that their 
genuine form has only lately been ascertained. It is the great 
merit of M. Prospere Faugere to have published, for the first 
time, in the _ 1844, these fragments in their original order, 
matter, and form, enriched by a great deal hitherto unknown, and 
purified from many foreign admixtures. The very boldness, and 
excess of genius, characteristic of their great author, had given 
rise, as he has pointed out, to numerous alterations in his expres- 
sions. In the various editions, up to that prepared by Condorcet, 
these alterations had proceeded from the most opposite schools. 
While some feared to offend the Jesuits or the Catholic Church 
generally, others took offence at what did not suit the narrowness 
of their own ascetic stand-point ; and others, again, like Condorcet 
himself, at whatever sprung from the depth of the soul, and did not 
harmonize with their own contracted intellectualism. One of the 
first, indeed, who interested themselves in the publication of the 
‘ Thoughts,’ Pascal’s own friend, Antoine Arnauld, one of the 
most important representatives of the Port-Royalist school, in 
order to show the necessity of proposed alterations in these frag- 
ments, lays down the principle so pernicious in regard to a genius, 
so entirely original both in matter and form, that it is better, by 
some small emendations, extending merely to the softening of an 
opinion, to anticipate cavils, than to be under the necessity of 
writing apologies. And while this recent discovery of their 
genuine form naturally calls for a new discussion of the true 
meaning of the ‘Thoughts,’ the same seems also demanded by the 
unjust judgments passed anew upon their author, from which his 
zealous editor anxiously defends him. Cousin, whose sentiments 
I only know from the quotations of M. Faugere, characterizes 
Pascal as an enemy of all philosophy ; as one who, despairing of 
any rational inquiry after truth, cast himself into the arms of a 
blind, authoritative faith, and thus combined an unlimited scepti- 
cism with a convulsive piety. We, on the other hand, must regard 
Pascal as the great advocate of that evidence which is superior to 
all reasoning, and founded on immediate consciousness—as the 
representative of a stand-point equally elevated above the oppo- 
sition of scepticism and dogmatism—as the opponent of ration- 
alism and ockcleatiaian for every age—as the philosopher who 
first assigned to the heart and feeling their proper place in our 
spiritual constitution, and in the apprehension of divine things ; 
and by whom the strife between faith and science has been adjusted 
in a manner that will ever prove satisfactory. In this respect we 
would compare him with a great genius of our own time, in other 
respects very different from him—Schleiermacher. 
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If we contemplate, in the first instance, the historical train of 
circumstances in which this great man appeared, we see the seven- 
teenth century in France moved by very important spiritual im- 

ulses. While the new spiritual creation which, in Germany, 

ad gone forth from the Reformation, had become diverted from 
its original principle, and contracted into a different form of that 
very scholasticism, in opposition to which it had developed itself, its 
beneficial consequences had spread to the Catholic Church, in which 
there arose reformatory tendencies—some of which merely attached 
themselves to the system of the middle ages—while others, in direct 
opposition to that system, assumed a more free and inward direc- 
tion, and thus in many points came in contact with the Reforma- 
tion itself, though still always governed by a spirit hostile to it. 
From the one went forth all phenomena connected with Jesuitism, 
men such as Fénélon ;—from the other, that great and liberal spi- 
ritual movement excited in France by Jansenius, bishop of Ypres, 
or, as we may say, with more justice, by his yet greater friend, the 
Abbot of St. Cyran. To this last movement Pascal allied himself, 
and the stimulus which he thus received, powerfully operated on 
the development of his inward life. ‘The assertion of the power of 
immediate consciousness—of the great truth that the facts of the 
higher life are incapable of being produced by any mere external 
or intellectual demonstration—the more precise separation between 
the Divine and the Human—and the recognition of the right of free 
inquiry, and of doubt in the province of the latter, were all kin- 
dred with this movement. In this last relation, we ought also to 
mention the revived opinion of the uncertainty of all human 
knowledge, espoused " Montaigne, and the impulse given to 
free investigation by Des Cartes. These influences must have 
already led Pascal to investigate, more intimately, the limits of 
the various provinces of the human mind—to secure to science, to 
scepticism, and toa faith emanating from the depth of the soul, and 
consisting in resignation to the Divine, their respective rights. For 
these conflicting powers were then often confounded in a confusion 
of these provinces. 

We must not, however, omit to mention one fact, which espe- 
cially contributed to suggest to Pascal the plan of such a work 
as that of whose fragments we treat. Some time before the 
German Reformation the discrepancy between intellectual inquiry 
and religious tradition had been strongly excited in the South, 
by the unsatisfactoriness of the old scholasticism, and the newly- 
awakened classical culture. Secular education, repressed in an 
earlier period, arrayed itself in violent opposition to every- 
thing divine, which the heavenward-aspiring soul feels urged by 
an inherent necessity to pursue. This inimical worldly spirit, 
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aiming to rule alone, had indeed been restrained by the force of 
the religious principle which went forth from the German Refor- 
mation, and se vem upon the Catholic Church ; though the 
deep historical glance of a Melancthon, who, in his right compre- 
hension of the Past and the Present, was enabled to foretell the Fu- 
ture, recognised what great revolution of mind would have broken 
out, had not the religious excitement kindled by Luther turned it 
into a different channel. He speaks, for example, in a letter to 
his friend Cameron, in the year 1529, of the ‘ longi graviores 
tumultus’ which would have arisen, ‘ nisi Lutherus exortus esset 
ac studio humanorum alio traxisset.’ And had the Reformation 
remained true to its principle, its effects, in this respect, would 
have been permanent. But this spirit of materialism and atheism, 
thus temporarily repressed by the new ee given by the Re- 
formation, continued to plant itself in the South, especially in 
France, where it was greatly promoted by the excesses of Jesuit- 
ism. Whoever therefore came much in contact, as Pascal did, 
in the earlier period of his life, with the educated, could not fail 
to be affected by these phenomena. The manner in which it was 
attempted, whether by the old, or by a new form of scholasticism, 
derived from the Cartesian Philosophy, to demonstrate to the un- 
believing the truth of a so-called natural religion, could not satisfy 
his penetrating mind. He recognised the deficiency of the pre~ 
vious system of apologetics and philosophy of religion, and felt 
called to investigate more deeply the constitution of man’s religious 
nature—the true original foundation of those convictions which 
involve his higher interests ; and his striking union of the power 
of keen and perspicuous thinking, with the depth and fervour of 
the religious. life, peculiarly qualified him for this duty. And 
thus, as in former times, when a one-sided, sophistical intellec- 
tualism threatened to destroy. faith in that truth, without which the 
mind of man can find no repose amid the vicissitudes of his 
changeful life, God raised up men who clearly pointed out the 
seat of this faith, in an immediate consciousness, elevated above 
all scepticism—as a Socrates in conflict with the Sophists— so now 
Pascal appeared, one of the same prophetic race who are called to 
testify of the holiest in humanity. 

We must, however, carefully distinguish betwixt the acci- 
dental form in which he expressed his views, which has nothing 
to do with our present purpose, and the eternal, invariable 
truth which revealed itself in his great mind; we refer to the 
Catholic submission to an arbitrary Church authority, and 
the special Jansenistic element which characterized him. For, 
although this Jansenistic principle contains a truth, to which 
the spiritual development of Pascal was much indebted, it also 
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involves a one-sidedness from which his mind did not remain free, 
and which exercised a hindering influence on the development of 
his views. We mark, on the one hand, as true, that subjective 
tendency—that reference to the immediate facts of the higher 
life in the soul, which has been noticed as his characteristic prin- 
ciple ; and, on the other hand, as erroneous, the manner in which he 
has apprehended this, in connection with the Augustinian doctrine 
of grace and predestination—his notion of the divine as something 
deposited by a sudden operation on the soul, and his confusion of 
the due relation between the divine and the human, whereby the 
school to which he belonged was prevented from rightly under- 
standing the religious life (which was yet so operative in Pascal’s 
own case) as the great element of the moral improvement of the 
human race. But the fundamental principles of the ‘ Thoughts’ 
are not at all essentially connected with these erroneous and dis- 
torting views, and, when freed from the accidental combination in 
which they have been thus placed by Pascal, only present them- 
selves more pure, clear, and fruitful. 

Pascal’s genius was one which could speak in the form of cul- 
ture of all times—and as the contrarieties of which we have 
spoken are the same which still agitate our own time, it is 
evident that his genius is fitted to speak, in our form of culture, 
important words for our instruction. 

Those are especially distinguished in history, who have stood 
forth in opposition to all mutilation, and injury of human nature 
in its pure form, who, having realized in themselves the due 
development of its various fundamental powers, would secure to 
each its special right—who have been deeply penetrated with 
the conviction that that can only be truth which gives satisfaction 
to the whole man, which requires the negation of no part of his 
spiritual nature. To such men of. the full truth and mental 
healthiness—the genuine cwgosivn of the spiritual life—Pascal 
belongs. As, in himself, he united a mathematically cultured, 
keen understanding, and free critical faculty, with the deep 
inward life of the soul, so he would have faith, demonstration, 
and scepticism equally enjoy their respective rights—a view which 
he has expressed in a striking manner in the following words, 
whose original form has been communicated to us for the first 
time by Faugere: ‘ We must,’ he says, ‘ possess three qualities, 
those of the Pyrrhonist, of the Geometrician, and of the Christian 
humbling himself in faith. ‘These unite with and attemper one 
another, so that we doubt where we should, we maintain where we 
should, and we submit where we should.’ ‘ It is the last step of 
the reason,’ he adds, ‘ to recognise that there is an endless multi- 
tude of things which transcend its powers ; it is only weak when 
it 
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it has not attained this knowledge.» The characteristic of this 
great genius therefore is, that while, on the one hand, he is op- 
posed to an arbitrary authority, and would rather leave questions 
unsolved than disappoint himself by unsatisfactory attempts to 
solve them ; on the other hand, he bows, with reverence, before 
the power of a holy necessity, which is only the outward expression 
of the inward being; in other words, before those essential laws 
of which Sophocles, the prophet among poets, has said, in his in- 
comparable words,° that they have their birth in heaven—Jupiter 
being alone their father, no human nature having produced them, 
and nothing being capable of sinking them in oblivion—in which 
the deity is great and grows not old. 

The ground-thought of Pascal is, that human nature, both in a 
theoretical and practical respect, is in a state of disunion, and 
fluctuates between opposite points, which, however, testify of a 
lost, and yet recoverable unity of being. These opposite points 
are, on the one hand, a certainty which will not be denied, and, 
on the other, a scepticism which has no limit; and from these, 
respectively, proceed one-sided tendencies of an opposite and con- 
flicting nature, the one aiming to prove everything, and the other 
to draw everything into doubt. Pascal, however, in the very 
weakness of scientific demonstration, recognises the indisputable 
force of these fundamental truths, which are above all demon- 
stration, and on which, in fact, consciousness rests. ‘ The weakness 
of our power of demonstration,’ he says, ‘is not to be gainsaid b 
any dogmatism, and we have an idea of the truth not to be effaced 
by any Pyrrhonism.’* ‘Nature supports the weak reason, and 
preserves it from sinking into endless doubt,’* ‘ Nature confounds 
the Pyrrhonist, and reason the dogmatist."' From single ex- 
pressions Pascal would sometimes appear to recognise no reaction, 
in the constitution of human nature, by the conviction of truth 
against doubt, and only to make use of scepticism in order to 
point out more clearly the indispensable acknowledgment of some 
external authority, into whose arms the impotent reason must cast 
itself. The statements which we have just quoted, however, clearly 
prove, on the contrary, that he appeals to a truth inseparable from 
the very nature of the soul, and equally transcending dogmatism 
and scepticism. And we must not forget, for his right com- 
prehension, that we have only the fragments of his system, which, 
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expressed as they often are paradoxically, must be mutually 
compared to be understood in their true sense. Thus, in one 
place,® he says, ‘ The principal arguments of the Pyrrhonists are, 
that, apart from faith and revelation, we have no certainty of the 
truth of first principles, except the immediate feeling of them 
within ourselves. But this natural fecling is no convincing proof 
of the truth of these principles, because, apart from faith, we 
possess no certainty whether man be created by a good God, or a 
wicked principle, or owe his existence to chance ; and it therefore 
obviously depends upon the primary decision of these questions 
whether the principle implanted within us be true, or false, or 
uncertain.’ huss is also made to the fact that, apart from faith, 
we have no assurance whether we are waking or sleeping; that 
in dreaming, the same conviction of reality is often present as in 
waking. ‘And who knows,’ it is added, ‘whether that half of 
life in which we consider ourselves awake, is not a sleep slightly 
different from the other, from which we awaken when we suppose 
ourselves to go to sleep. It is worthy of notice, as we remark in 
passing, that the same comparison is here introduced by Pascal, 
which Plato, in the Theztetus, opposes to the saying of Pro- 
tagoras, that truth is to any one just what appears to be so to 
him. Now the above remarks of Pascal might, perhaps, be 
understood as if it were his opinion that the certainty derived from 
immediate feeling may be, after all, mere illusion, and that it 
is only the assurance which we receive from revelation respecting 
our origin that can lead us to put more confidence in that inward 
voice, as we thereby recognise it to be the voice of God. And if 
this were the case, there would be ‘no connecting point between the 
position of uncertainty in which man is by nature, and the 
position of certainty into which he is introduced by revelation ; 
and despair alone, arising from the hopeless state of scepticism in 
which he finds himself, could drive him to submit to an authority 
which promises the solution of his torturing perplexities. There 
were thus only a subjective, and no objective point of union 
between human nature and Christianity. 

But we must, in the first place, clearly distinguish the varying 
conceptions of faith, or rather the varying applications of the same 
fundamental conception, which occur in the passage quoted above. 
By faith Pascal here obviously understands not only faith in a 
supernatural revelation, but also faith in an immediate assurance 
of feeling, upon which the whole life rests. From this source he 
deduces the certainty of reality in a state of waking, in contra- 
distinction to the phenomena of dreams. And in this immediate 
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feeling, by which the mind acquires certainty regarding first prin- 
ciples, Pascal certainly places no possibility of deception. He 
considers it, on the contrary, as it were the thread by which the 
inquirer is led out of the labyrinth of phenomena to the point 
which will enable him to find amid these contrarieties the unity of 
his being. He will only show that, if man choose to hold by mere 
fragmentary ideas of the truth, he will never get out of the con- 
tradiction of his being. It is only this something which points him 
beyond himself to Tis divine original. ‘Acknowledge, proud 
man,’ he says, ‘what a paradox thou art to thyself. Humble 
thyself, impotent reason ; be silent, weak nature ; learn that man 
infinitely surpasses himself; listen to the voice of God.’* Or, as 
the passage is shown, by his present editor, to have been origi- 
nally expressed, ‘Who will resolve this enigma? It truly 
transcends dogmatism and Pyrrhonism and all human philosophy. 
Man is more than man. Well may we concede to the Dvechoniets 
that about which they have exclaimed so much, that truth is 
beyond our reach, that she abides not on the earth, but is the 
inmate of heaven ; that she dwells in the bosom of God, and can 
only be known in so far as it pleases God to make her known.’ 
That Pascal recognises such an indisputable truth, which can 
be no delusion, is still more clearly apparent from these words :' 
‘ We discern truth, not only by reasoning, but by feeling; and it 
is in this latter manner that we discern first principles; and in 
vain does reasoning, which has no share in their production, try to 
combat these principles. The Pyrrhonists, who make this their 
object, labour in vain. We know that we do not dream, however 
incapable we may be of proving so by any power of reasoning. 
This incapacity only demonstrates the weakness of our reasoning 
faculty, and not the incertitude of all our knowledge, as they 
pretend. Nay, the knowledge of first principles is as certain as 
any obtained by reasoning, and it is in fact upon these perceptions 
of the heart and natural feeling that reason must ultimately rest 
and base all its argument.... Principles are felt, propositions de- 
duced ; and both with certainty, but in different ways. And it is 
just as absurd for the reason to demand of the heart proofs of its 
first principles before assenting to them, as it would be for the 
heart to demand of the reason a feeling of all propositions which 
it demonstrates.’ Thus clearly did Pascal distinguish between 
the provinces of intuition and ob reasoning, giving to the certainty 
arising from each its proper weight. It is worthy of notice, that 
the heart* is the conception which he employs to denote that centre 
of the inward life, that immediate source whence all beams of spi- 
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ritual development emanate ; whereas this conception is only wont 
to be employed in a moral and religious relation. Pascal, how- 
ever, agrees in this with that prince of philosophers, Aristotle, 
though under a slight difference of terminology, which difference, 
indeed, is not without its significancy. The latter draws a distinc- 
tion between the reasoning faculty, whose product is science, and 
that higher faculty (vots) which apprehends those first principles 
which precede all knowledge and form the ultimate basis of sci- 
ence.” ‘Science,’ he says, in the first book of his great Ethics, 
ch. 24, ‘ concerns things which are demonstrable,’" but principles ° 
are dvamodexto:. Science, therefore, relates not to zpyz2i, but pre- 
supposes them. In the same manner he says that the Adyos pre- 
supposes the dxép Adyov. There is, therefore, only this difference 
between these two great men—that which Aristotle derives from 
an intuition of the soul, Pascal, agreeably to the ethico-religious 
point of view, which was ever uppermost with him, derives from 
an immediate feeling of the heart. Pascal considers it as an 
evidence of the weakness of the reason, that it cannot prove every- 
thing, but must ultimately confide in such an immediate feeling 
in order to discern the truth. - Aristotle, again, would only see in 
this a proof that the reasoning faculty—the Adyos—is not the 
highest in man, but that he possesses a higher—the vows. And 
this would, therefore, only be a further evidence of the dignity 
and superiority of man. But this view may also coincide ver 
well with that of Pascal, which recognises in the tendency obi 
will not allow man to give himself entirely up to scepticism, an 
effect of his original nobility, a finger-mark given to him to point 
him beyond himself, as he is indeed above himself. 

The mediating point between nature and revelation is therefore 
by no means wanting in Pascal’s system. Already, in the very 
endeavour of man, is communicated the reality of the aim sought, 
—Endeavour after God—after the truth, testifies of that very 
thing which is desired. ‘ Disquiet not thyself,’ says Pascal ; ‘ thou 
wouldst not seek me if thou didst not already possess me.’ ? 

We have remarked that Pascal derives intuitive certainty from 
the heart. This is in conformity with his characteristic point of 
view, according to which he subordinates, not the practical to the 
theoretical, but the theoretical to the practical, in regard to man’s 
highest interests ; not the will to the intellect, but the intellect to 
the will, which he regards as the great lever of human progress. 
And it is singular that in the same epoch in which the great 
assertor of the right of the ‘Cogito’ appeared, one still greater 
should have appeared, to claim for the ‘ Volo’ its rightful place in 
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our spiritual constitution. And we may truly say that upon the 
precise relation of these two powers to one another depends the de- 
cision of the weightiest questions which still engage human inquiry. 
As Pascal has made the will the great lever of human progress in 
relation to the highest truths, we would class him, not as his 
present editor does, with the more intellectual Plato, but rather, 
in this respect, with Aristotle, who also recognised the power of 
the wgoaiesois over man’s intellectual development. Pascal draws 
attention to the mamner in which the views and judgments of men 
are unconsciously determined by their inclinations, and thus depend 
upon the bias of the will—the ethical power—and he especially 
unfolds the dependence of all perception of divine revelation upon 
the relation of the individual will to the same. He everywhere 
beholds the revelation of a God, who yet conceals Himself ;4 re- 
vealing Himself to those who seek Him, concealing Himself from 
those who do not seek Him. All depends upon the relation of 
the will to the divine. This is a condition which attaches to every 
species of revelation. Man finds God in nature, when he possesses 
Him already ; nature does not speak to him of God when he has 
no inward revelation of Him. That mixture of light and darkness, 
of what excites to faith and what stimulates to doubt, is all just 
designed to lead man to God, through the channel of his will. It 
is thus impossible to demonstrate religious truths. These are 
views which Pascal often repeats in various applications. From 
his Jansenistic stand-point, it is true, he would further imply that 
this combined revelation and concealment of Himself, on the part 
of God, is intended to lead to Him the elect, and to lead away 
from Him those who are not so; but here we recognise what we 
have already taken notice of, the corrupting mixture of his Jansen- 
istic ideas, which, however, as we have said, have no essential 
connection with his fundamental views. It is only his one great 
principle, apart from all union with these Jansenistie doctrines, 
that we hold by, viz., that all conviction of religious truth, all 
finding of God, whatever mode of his revelation be in question, 
depends upon the bias of the disposition. Intimately connected 
with this view is his often quoted statement,’ that the knowledge 
of divine and human things stand in inverse relation to one another ; 
that we must know human things in order to love them; but we 
must love divine things in order to know them—that we can only 
attain to truth through love. The worldly spirit must become 
— from its worldliness by love before it can recognise with 

indred sense divine things; a statement which corresponds with 
that lofty one of Plato in the Phedo, supposed to have been bor- 
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rowed from the Mysteries, that to the impure it is not permitted 
to comprehend the pure. ‘It is the heart,’ says Pascal,* ‘ which 
apprehends God, and not the reason ;’ by which he obviously un- 
derstands the intellectual faculty, disjoined from association with 
the disposition ; ‘this only can be called faith—God perceptible 
by the heart and not by the reason.’ He distinguishes three 
stand-points,' the sensual, the intellectual, or the province of the 
reason left to itself, and the divine. ‘ All the éclat of mere sensual 
grandeur has no lustre for those engaged in intellectual inquiries. 
These possess a greatness which the rich and powerful of the world 
cannot understand. But, above both, is that glorious wisdom 
which is alone to be found with God, which neither the sensual 
nor the merely intellectual can understand. The three provinces 
are quite distinct in their nature. There are those who can only 
admire sensual grandeur, as if there were no intellectual, and 
others, again, who can only admire intellectual grandeur, as if 
there were not an infinitely higher sublimity in divine wisdom. All 
bodies, the firmament, the stars, the earth, and its various king- 
doms, are not worthy to be compared with the very least of the 
world of mind. For the mind knows them all, and itself. But 
all bodies, and minds combined, and all their productions, are not 
worth the least motion of divine love, which belongs to an infinitely 
higher order. From these stand-points Pascal deduces the 
emptiness of a one sided logical enthusiasm which puts the intellect 
in the place of the whole man. ‘We make,’ he says," ‘an idol of 
the truth ; for truth without love is not God, but only His image ; 
and therefore an idol, which we must not love nor adore ; and still 
less,’ he adds, ‘must we love or adore its opposite, falsehood.’ 

The principles of Pascal, as now unfolded, it is evident, by no 
means lead to a blind, authoritative faith, nor discover any hostility 
toscience. They merely assign to the intellectual faculty in man its 
proper place. They point, when viewed in their essential meaning, 
and not merely in their accidental representation by Pascal, to a 
harmonious development of the whole man, which must proceed 
from the disposition apprehending the divine—from love. Man 
must be one in life and in science. Only thus can he ever gain 
the true stand-point to recognise God in His revelation both in 
nature and history. All points to the Highest; only man must 
possess the eyes to perceive these indications: as Pascal says in one 
of his letters :* ‘The corporeal is only an image of the spiritual. 
God has exhibited the invisible in the visible. All things speak 
of God to those who know Him, and reveal Him to those who 
love Him.’ 
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CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF COLOSSIANS, 


Cuap. ii, 12. 


By the Rev. Perer Mearns, Coldstream. 


Suvrapevres abtge ev 7G Bartiouari: ev G nad ovvnyépOnre Bid ris wiorews THs 
évepyelas Tod Ocod Tod eyelpaytos abtov éx Tar vexpav.—Col. ii. 12. 


Tue epistle to the Colossians was written by the Apostle Paul, in 
consequence of information received by him from Epaphras, a 
distinguished Christian preacher, regarding certain false teachers 
who had crept into the church at Colosse. We have no certain 
information respecting the precise opinions which were indus- 
triously propagated by these teachers, the Apostle’s allusions being 
to us somewhat indefinite, though sufficiently distinct to the parties 
addressed. ‘There seems to have been a systematic effort made 
to combine with Christianity the doctrines of the philosophical 
asceticism of the East ;* by which combination it was asserted a 
deeper insight was obtained into the spiritual world than Chris- 
tianity alone could give,—the doctrines of the gospel being too 
benevolent and See for these inactive and visionary speculatists. 
The worship of angels, the consecration of holy days, and the ob- 
servance of carnal ordinances, were other errors reprobated by the 
Apostle. Paul endeavoured to check the tendency to asceticism, 
and to correct opinions which were not less plausible than al 
nicious, by reminding the Colossians of the excellence and glory 
of Jesus Christ, who is the image of the invisible God, by whom 
all things were created, and in whom all fulness dwells. In oppo- 
sition to the supposed necessity of something supplementary to the 
Christian system the Apostle remarks, ‘ Ye are complete in him, 
who is the head of all principality and power: in whom also ye 
are circumcised with the circumcision made without hands, in 
putting off the body of the sins of the flesh, by the circumcision of 
Christ: buried with him in baptism, wherein also ye are risen with 
him through the faith of the operation of God, who hath raised 
him from the dead.’ 

Such is the connection in which the verse stands which we have 
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quoted at the head of this article, and the points presented by this 
verse for examination are these :— 

1. The analogy between the burial of Jesus Christ and the 
spiritual burial of Christians ; 

2. The analogy between the resurrection of Jesus Christ and 
the spiritual resurrection of Christians ; and, 

3. The connection of the ordinance of baptism with the spiritual 
burial and resurrection of Christians. 

The Apostle here asserts that believers are buried with Christ in 
or by baptism—ouvraévres adtg tv tH Bawticwati—Xpistos 
being understood from verse 8th, as is indicated by adros, its repre- 
sentative here. vvraPéevres (second aorist participle passive of 
ouvdanrw) literally signifies having been buried with, and here 
refers, we apprehend, to the just and instructive analogy between 
the burial of Christ and the spiritual burial of Christians, and not 
to the mode of Christian baptism, as we shall presently endeavour 
to show. The expression év r@ Bawtisuari, by baptism, is here 
employed to signify the means ; that is, the Apostle asserts that 
by the ordinance of baptism the Colossian believers had given 
expression to the fact that they were united to Christ by faith, 
and consequently they might be said to be buried and risen with 
him. Such a use of the dative is of frequent occurrence. We 
have it in Matt. iii. 11,‘ He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire’—év Tveduars dyin nat aupi. 

The expression éy 3, rendered wherein in the authorized version, 
may signify either in which or in whom, according as we refer it 
to Rawtiowa or Xpisros as its antecedent. Heinrichs, Macknight, 
and others, with the translators of the English Bible, make faz- 
tio42 the antecedent, but Erasmus, Vatablus, Grotius, Bengel, 
Rosenmiiller, Stuart, and others, more correctly make it Xpiores. 
We reject, then, the version of the English translators, and render 
with whom. 

Luvnyéponte is literally ye have been raised with, but the prefix 
ovy has little, if any, force here, and taking év & xai with the verb, 
we render the whole clause, in connection with whom also ye have 
been raised. This is in accordance with the rule, that ‘a prepo- 
sition of similar import with the one before the verb, is put before 
the noun.”” We have an instance of this in the phrase dva6adas 
eis roy odzavev (Matt. xiv. 19, and Mark vi. 41), where the prefix 
ava is unnecessary, as the verb is followed by «is. 

The resurrection of believers of which the Apostle here speaks 
is a spiritual resurrection. Hence he says that it is 3a ris 
nisrews, through the instrumentality of faith. 
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This faith the Apostle characterizes as ris évegyeias rot Oxoid, of 
the powerful working of God—that is, this faith receives its efficacy 
from the operation of God. Bengel’s note here is good,—‘ Fides 
est (opus) operationis divine : et operatio divina est in fidelibus.’ 
’Evepyesa is a stronger word than épyacia, and denotes energy, 
active and efficient working. It is rendered ‘ effectual working * in 
Eph. iii. 7, and iv. 16. 

It is further stated in the verse before us, that he by whose 
agency faith is produced in the minds of believers is the same God 
who raised Christ from the dead—rov eyeipavtos adrov éx tTév 
vexp@v. ‘This clause simply asserts that the physical resurrection 
of Christ was the effect of divine power. 

Such is a brief analysis of the words of this text as they stand 
in the original, and we shall now sum up the meaning in a short 
a re It is as if the Apostle had said, ‘I address you as 

ing in reality what you have professed in submitting to the 
ordinance of baptism. Being united to Christ by faith, you are 
regarded as having been dead, buried, and risen with him; the 
same divine power by which Christ was raised from the grave has 
been exerted in effecting your union to Christ ; and it has origin- 
ated the principle by which your views, feelings, and actions are 
regulated.’ 

t is easy to see how the Apostle’s statement, as thus understood, 
bears on his object in writing the epistle to the Colossians. As 
a person who is dead and buried has broken off all connec- 
tion with the external world, so those who are dead and buried 
with Christ, it is here asserted, have thereby broken off all con- 
nection with ceremonial observances, to which observances, as we 
have already remarked, the Colossians had shown an attachment. 
Circumcision was no longer to be observed among them, the law 
of Christ was to be henceforth their only rule, and Christ was to be 
the sole master to whose service their lives were consecrated. 

Such seems to us the true view of the passage under discussion, 
and this view is not without the support of able and learned com- 
mentators. It will be observed that we exclude all reference in 
this passage to the mode of baptism. It will also be seen that we 
make out an excellent sense without any such reference, and a 
sense, too, in harmony with the general bearing of the writer’s 
argument and illustration. The position we have assumed, how- 
ever, is opposed to views very confidently entertained and expressed 
by anti-pedobaptist writers, and concurred in by many commen- 
tators, whose views regarding the mode of baptism were unfavour- 
able to the interpretation they give of this passage. It were 
wrong for us then quietly to assume this position without stating 
our reasons for it. In doing so we shall avoid the baptist contro- 
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versy, and shall not even provoke discussion by stating what we 
conceive to be the meaning of the word BartiZw. Our sole object 
is to state and vindicate what appears to us the proper interpre- 
tation of a text, which, when properly understood, cannot serve 
the combatants on either side of this controversy. 

Ist. We remark that the view we adopt has other passages of 
Scripture to support and illustrate it, but no such passages can be 
— in favour of the interpretation to which we object. Of 

is union with the Redeemer the Apostle Paul thus speaks: ‘ I 
am crucified with Christ, nevertheless I live ; yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me: and the life which I now live in the flesh I live by 
the faith of the Son of God who loved me, and gave himself for 
me’ (Gal. ii. 20). Again, the same Apostle says, ‘ God, who is 
rich in mercy, for his great love wherewith he loved us, even when 
we were dead in sins, hath quickened us together with Christ ; 
(by grace ye are saved;) and hath raised us up — 
and made us sit together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus’ 
(Eph. ii. 4-6). These passages are but a specimen, and there are 
many others of similar import which might be cited if necessary. 
Indeed, this is with the Apostle a favourite mode of representing 
the union of Christ with believers. They are crucified, dead, 
buried, risen, and, in affection, ascended to heaven with Christ. 
Why, then, suppose a reference to the mode of baptism in this 
text, when the usus loquendi suggests to us so excellent an inter- 
pretation without any reference to the supposed mode in which 
this ordinance should be administered ? Now, keeping out of 
view Romans vi. 3, which is exactly parallel with that under 
discussion, and to be interpreted precisely in the same way, no 

ssage can be produced from the New Testament in which baptism 
is represented as a burial and resurrection. 

But it may be asked, why does the Apostle in this text refer to 
baptism at all? We reply, that he addresses the Colossians as 
believers, and therefore in a state of union with Christ; and he 
refers to baptism for the purpose of intimating that they had 
themselves expressed that fact by receiving this ordinance ; but 
the mode of administering the divinely appointed rite is not 
adverted to, and the language of this passage is equally applicable 
to the ordinance, whether we suppose it to leis been administered 
by immersion or sprinkling. 

2nd. Again, there is no just analogy between burial and 
baptism. The grave is the scene of destruction, loathsomeness, 
and putrefaction ; but the water of baptism is emblematical of the 
life-giving and purifying influences of the Holy Spirit. It has 
been supposed that baptism is called a burial in order to intimate 
that the only proper mode of administering this Christian rite is 
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by immersion. Against this supposition much use has been made 
of the fact that, by the Jewish mode of burial, the body was 
deposited on a shelf, in a cave or excavation made in a solid rock, 
and not lowered into a pit to be covered with earth as with us. 
Between such a burial and the submersion of the body in water 
the analogy seems very much forced. Now we know from 
Matt. xxvii. 60 that the burial of Christ, of which baptism is 
supposed to be an emblem, was of this sort. The most prominent 
idea, however, suggested by a figure drawn from the grave is that 
of corruption ; and it would require very strong evidence to make us 
believe that an inspired Apostle would employ such a figure to 
describe the mode of administering an ordinance which is emble- 
matical of purification. The incongruity is obvious when the 
supposed intention of the figure is present to the mind, and it is 
fitted to suggest almost any thought rather than the one intended. 
This is one reason why we are strongly of opinion that the Apostle 
employs no such figure. 

3rd. Our interpretation preserves the uniformity of the passage, 
and carries us through the Apostle’s argument; but the one 
against which we contend is elective in this respect. In close 
connection with our text, as well as in verse 20 of this chapter, 
the writer asserts that believers are dead, and dead with Christ. 
Now immersion is not drowning, and there is no necessary 
connection between immersion and death; but there is such a 
connection between death and burial. The rite of immersion, 
when judiciously administered, does not endanger the life, or even 
the health, of the individual ; but the rites of burial are performed 
only when the person is dead. His burial in the grave implies his 
death. 

There is another expression in the context, however, which 
receives no illustration from the mode of interpretation against 
which we are contending. It is this: ‘If ye i be risen with 
Christ, seek those things which are above, where Christ sitteth on 
the right hand of God.” The union between Christ and believers 
admirably illustrates this injunction. In a passage already quoted 
the Apostle says that God hath raised us up together with Christ, 
and ‘made us sit together in heavenly are in Christ Jesus.’ 
That is, believers are crucified, dead, buried, and risen with 
Christ, and consequently their affections now have a natural 
tendency upwards to the place where he sits at the right hand of 
God. Their union with him is by faith, and he has ascended to 


heaven as their forerunner and advocate, to secure their presence 
hereafter in a mansion near his throne. No anti-pedobaptist 
writer whom we have consulted has ventured to extend the supposed 
figure of baptism to this point. Indeed there is obvious , no 
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resemblance between sitting with Christ in heaven and being 
dipped in water or taken out of it. Why, then, should we suppose 
the Apostle’s illustration to be interrupted, not helped, by the intro- 
duction of a figurative allusion to the mode of baptism, when the 
subject of union to Christ, with which both pedobaptist and anti- 
pedobaptist writers must begin and end, carries us so admirably 
through the whole illustration ? 

Having thus endeavoured to explain the meaning of this text, 
we now state the following doctrines contained in it :— 
1. That Jesus Christ was raised from the dead by the power of 
God. 

2. That faith is necessary in order to our union with Christ and 
ey: ory: in the blessings he has purchased for us. 

3. That the effectual operation of God is necessary in order that 
this faith may be produced. 

4. That it is incumbent on those who possess this faith to profess 
it by receiving the ordinance of baptism. 

5. That by faith in the crucified Redeemer the believer becomes 
dead to sin and carnal observances. 

6. That by faith in the risen Redeemer he is raised to holiness 
and the active discharge of the duties of the Christian life. 

Among the legitimate inferences deducible from this text we 
may mention the following :— 

1st. We should call no man master on earth. Christ is our only 
master, and whatever in religion is not ‘after Christ’ cannot 
command our obedience. Christ is all to the Christian. We are 
buried and risen with him. 

2nd. We ought to express our gratitude for the powerful 
operation of the Holy Spirit on our minds. If we have been raised 
to newness of life, we owe it to his powerful operation. 

3rd. Our position as Christians demands that our lives be con- 
secrated to the service of God, 
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ON "INA AND THE FORMULA “INA IIAHPQ'OH. 
By the Rev. W. Nisiocx, A.M. 


Ir is a matter of very considerable importance in Biblical expo- 
sition to settle the meaning of tva and tva wAnpwén as they are 
employed by the New Testament writers. Upon the way in which 
iva and iva #dngw4n are interpreted depends whether certain an- 
nouncements made in the Old Testament, and which have been 
very generally in the Christian world regarded as predictions, 
are prophecies at all. Some expositors suppose that iva has two 
significations, the one denoting design, end, or intention ; and the 
other sequence, effect, accommodation, resemblance, or illustra- 
tion—the one called the telic, and the other the ecbatic use of 
the word. In some places they think the term is employed with- 
out conveying any notion of design or intention whatever. There 
is another class of critics who think that iva never signifies any- 
thing but design or intention ; and while these critics acknowledge 
that the immediate agents employed in fulfilling the divine pre- 
dictions may not act with any intention to accomplish them, yet 
God, they think, who superintends the volitions and actions of 
men, designed to fulfil his prophecies by means of their agency. 
These expositors, in the cases referred to, also think that the 
sacred writers (being accustomed to trace all events up to the 
Deity as the prime mover in everything) ascribe the intention 
which is wanting in man to the Divine Being, and that this design 
is expressed by the writers of the New Testament by the word 
iva. In order to make out the ecbatic use of fva, it must be satis- 
factorily proved that it is employed occasionally without conveying 
any notion of intention in any way whatever. It is I think mani- 
fest, if this cannot be established, that the ecbatic acceptation of 
iva must be given up altogether. I am quite satisfied that both 
Tittmann and Stuart have signally failed in their attempts to prove 
that ive has an ecbatic meaning—that the word has this meaning 
I am convinced has not yet been established by anybody. Reason- 
ing & priori, one would be inclined to think, from the nature of 
language as a vehicle of thought, that words cannot have two 
meanings that have no connection with each other whatever ; if 
this were the case, words would have no fixity of meaning at all. 
Words, as it appears to me, must have one primary and radical 
signification, and in all their secondary acceptations they must 
have a meaning analogous to their primary one. If this were - 
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the case, language would be quite unsettled ; it could never be 
employed as anything like an adequate representation of the 
operations of the mind. But how the triliteral vz can at one 
time be used to denote design and intention, and then again be 
employed without any idea of design and intention, I confess I am 
not able to understand. I cannot discover in the laws of language 
and of thought why iva should have one meaning at one time and 
another directly different from it at another. 

TTanew4n is related to #Anpns, which is akin to our word ‘full’ 
and the Latin ‘ plenus’ and the Greek Aéos ; it signifies to fulfil, 
to accomplish or complete, and the translation of tva adnpwén 
which we have in the Authorized Version of the Bible I believe 
to be the true one. It does not appear to me that there is any 
difficulty whatever in understanding the formula iva wangwn, ex- 
cept what interpreters make for themselves ; and I am very much 
inclined to think that the ingenuity and learning that have been 
displayed, in some cases, in explaining this phrase have“served no 
other purpose than to get rid of its obvious signification. Is there 
any difficulty in understanding this sentence ?—George went to 
college that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by his mother 
respecting his future scholarship; and when a New Testament 
writer says that a certain thing was done that a prophecy in the 
Old Testament might be fulfilled, is it not manifest that the event 
which he records was intended to fulfil the prediction ? 

Let us now examine a few passages of Scripture with a view to 
ascertain whether the word ‘yz is used in a telic or in an ecbatic 
sense. In Matt. i. 18—22 we havea citation from Isa. vii. 14 
respecting the conception and birth of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
and in the 22nd verse we are told that everything regarding the 
incarnation of the Saviour was done iva xAngw4n, that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying, a 
virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a son. Now the 
question is, whether in this place va must be understood in a telic 
or in an ecbatic sense; if it be interpreted ecbatically, then it 
follows that Isa. vii. 14 can have no reference to Christ at all. 
The evangelist must simply be regarded as saying that the con- 
ception and birth of the Saviour bore a striking resemblance to 
one of a similar nature recorded by Isaiah. The words of the 

rophet run thus : ‘ Behold a virgin shall conceive and bear a son.’ 
his language cannot be made to apply to the prophet’s wife, or 
to a young woman to whom the prophet was shortly to be married, 


because the moy mentioned by the prophet was to conceive and 


bring forth in her virgin state. The words of Isaiah, I am humbly 
of opinion, must be regarded as referring exclusively to the virgin 
mother 
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mother of our Lord and Redeemer Jesus Christ, and the particle 
iva must be understood in its telic application. It is asked how 
could the birth of a child, that was to be born 740 years after 
the time of Ahaz, be a sign to him that the empire would not be 
dismembered at this time by the two kings that were combined 
against it, and given to the son of Tabeal (see Isa. vii. 6). It 
ought perhaps to be a satisfactory answer that the evangelist 
Matthew applies the prophet’s words to the conception and par- 
turition of the Saviour, and that Isaiah himself calls the very same 
event a sign. But in addition to this, it may be observed that the 
sign was not exclusively intended for Ahaz; it was also designed 
for the house of David, or for the whole population, or ontlings 
especially for the pious part of them. The king had wickedly re- 
fused sding a sign when it was offered by the prophet. ‘To quiet 
the minds of the pious people of the kingdom of Judah the prophet 
reminds them that the sceptre should not depart from Judah until 
Shiloh come ; that the Messiah was to descend from the tribe of 
Judah, and that their civil polity would be continued until the 
birth of the Saviour. The pious portion of the people would of 
course credit the prophet, and would feel assured that the kings 
who were coniellaveted against them would not succeed in dismem- 
bering their kingdom and giving it to the son of Tabeal (see Isa. 
vii. 6). In the passage in Matthew above referred to, iva xAnpwOn 
must be understood as denoting that the conception and birth of 
the Saviour was intended to fulfil the prophecy of Isaiah (vii. 14). 
The telic use of iva however does not make the Evangelist say that 
the sole design of the conception and parturition of Christ was 
intended to fulfil the prophecy, but the fulfilment of the prophecy 
was one design of his incarnation. 

Matt. ii. 15 is another place that has been adduced to prove 
that ive must be translated so that; it is a citation from Hos. 
xi. 1, where the prophet says, ‘When Israel was a child then I 
loved him, and called my son out of Egypt.’ The Evangelist 
Matthew says in reference to this citation, that Joseph went into 
Egypt with Christ, and remained there till the death of Herod, iva 
adnpw% to pndev, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of 
the Lord by the prophet saying, out of Egypt have I called my 
son. Now the question is, how must iva be understood in Matt. 
ii. 15? whether must it have an ecbatic or a telic signification ? 
Tittmann, in commenting on this portion of sacred writ, says, the 
words of the prophet are not the object of my present considera- 
tion, nor shall I now inquire whether they were originally used in 
reference to Jesus or the Jewish people, for it is quite certain that 
the end proposed by Joseph, and to be accomplished by staying 
in Egypt, was not the falflment of the prophecy.’ In this rather 
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positive and summary manner he seems to think that he has 
settled the whole difficulty, and proved beyond dispute that the 
calling of Christ out of Egypt was not intended to fulfil the pro- 
phecy in Hosea above cited. Now it is readily conceded that it 
may not have been the intention of Joseph to fulfil the prophecy 
in Hos. xi. 1 by his remaining with Christ in Egypt till the death 
of Herod, and by his return after that event; but this is no evi-. 
dence that Joseph’s residence in Egypt and return from it was not 
intended by God to fulfil the prediction of the prophet. It must 
be admitted that several prophecies respecting the Messiah have 
been unintentionally fulfilled as far as the immediate actors were 
concerned ; but this is no proof that God did not design by their 
instrumentality to accomplish the predictions. There is nothing 
in the language of Hosea cited above that 1 can see that prevents 
us from applying it to the Messiah. I am quite surprised at the 
dictatorial and dogmatical manner of some critics in deciding so 
peremptorily that the term Israel in Hos. xi. 1 must be applied 
to the Jewish people and to them only. I am not aware that 
their arguments are so conclusive, or that their logical deductions 
are so convincing as to warrant so much positiveness. ‘The term 
Israel, as Lowth observes, in its original and full import, can only 
belong to him who contended powerfully with God on behalf of 
mankind and prevailed (Gen. xxxii. 28). ‘The name David is 
not unfrequently given to Christ, and for my part I cannot see 
any good reason why the name Israel may not be given to him in 
Hos. xi. 1. In Isa. xlix. 3, I am quite satisfied that the Messiah 
is designated by the name Israel. The language of the prophet 
runs thus :—‘ Thou art my servant O Israel in whom | will be 
glorified.’ The Israel mentioned here in the subsequent part of 
the chapter is described as a light to the Gentiles, and as being 
for salvation to the ends of the earth; kings and princes are 
represented as honouring him, and as bowing down before him. 
I am not ignorant that the term Israel in this passage has been 
applied to the Jewish people, to the prophet Isaiah, and also to 
the collective body of the prophets, still I think it has not yet 
been proved that the epithets given to Israel throughout the 
chapter can be fairly and truly understood of any except our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. If these observations be correct, 
Hosea xi. 1 must be regarded as a prophecy respecting the 
Messiah ; and the term ‘va in Matt. ii. 15 must have a telic sig- 
nification, and the Evangelist’s meaning must be that Christ’s 
residence in Egypt and return from it were intended by Jehovah 
to fulfil the prophecy in question. 

Matt. iv. 13 is also one of those places where some critics 
think that a xAngw% must be translated so that it might be 
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fulfilled. 'Tittmam says of this passage ‘that it is not true that 
Christ came and dwelt in Capernaum that what Isa. ix. 1 had 
said might be accomplished ;’ and he therefore concludes that vz 
in this place does not signify design or purpose. Suppose it were 
proved that Christ did not come and dwell in Capernaum with 
an intention to fulfil the prophecy in question, it would not be 
evidence that his residence there was not designed to fulfil it. 

The sacred writer neither affirms nor denies that Christ came 
and dwelt in Capernaum with a design to fulfil the prophecy, but 
~~ says that his residence there was intended to accomplish 
it. God designed the Messiah’s residence in Capernaum to fulfil 
what the Holy Spirit spake by the mouth of the prophet Isaiah. 
In this place also it appears to me that ive must have a telic 
meaning, and that the Saviour’s residence at Capernaum must 
have been designed to fulfil the prophecy in Isaiah cited above. 
I have no sympathy whatever with Tittmann in his concluding 
observations on this and some other portions of Scripture, when 
he says, ‘ Uniformly the design is to declare the agreement between 
the event and the declarations of the Jewish scriptures.’ 

In Matthew xxvii. 35 it is said that the soldiers parted Christ’s 
garments among them, casting lots, va zAngw4n, that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, ‘ they parted my gar- 
ments among them, and on my vesture did they cast lots’ (Ps. xxii. 
18). In this case iva must be taken in its telic sense as denoting 
design and intention ; but the design is ascribed to God and not to 
the soldiers. In the same way must John xix. 36, 37 be under- 
stood, and also Matt. xxi. 4 and xxvi. 51—56; Matt. ii. 15—17. 
In these several instances ive is employed in a telie acceptation, but 
the design is not predicated of the immediate actors but of God, 
who directs all the apparent contingencies of time to the accom- 
plishment of his own designs and purposes. 

I shall on this occasion only trouble you with the explanation of 
one passage more, where Tittmann thinks ive must be understood 
ecbatically, and Professor Stuart, ‘Tittmann’s translator, says this 
example, as the reader will see if he consult the original, affords 
one of the most indubitable cases where ivz must have the sense of 
so that : the passage referred to is John xy. 16. It reads thus: ‘ ye 
have not chosen me, but I have chosen you and ordained you (&4xxa 
juas), appoimted or set you apart with this intention iz dmeis 
imeynre, that you should go forth and bring forth fruit, and that 
your fruit might remain or continue, and also I have appointed 
you to your office with this intention, va 4,1: dv airnonte, that 
whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name he may give it you.’ 
In this portion of Scripture #va must be understood telically, not- 
withstanding the confidence of Mr. Stuart. 
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NEW TESTAMENT LIFE. 
By the Rev. Witu1am Mixuican, M.A. 


In common, no doubt with many of your readers, I could not but 
be much interested by the remarks of the Rev. F. Jacox, in the 
second Number of your Journal, in reference to the use of the 
word Zw, ‘life,’ in the New Testament. I have waited long in 
the hope that the invitation there given to further inquiry would 
be accepted by some other than myself. Nothing further, however, 
has appeared. It is possible that what I am now to say may 
not be considered as adding much to what has been said already ; 
but as the subject is one of extreme importance, and is most 
closely connected with the true meaning and purpose of the 
Revelation in Christ Jesus, your readers may not despise any 
attempt to cast light upon it. 

That the absence of almost any specific allusion to death as an 
event yet standing before the Christian is a remarkable feature in 
the New Testament, it is impossible not to feel, and it is the more 
remarkable when we consider that the allusions to it are so 
numerous in the Old Testament. The explanation given by your 
correspondent that the apostles could only think of fhe Life which 
they had received in the Lord Jesus is unquestionably true. At 
the same time there are one or two considerations which may help 
to place this explanation in a clearer light, and these it may be 
worth while to consider for a little. 

I. It is obvious, even on the most cursory reading of the New 
Testament, that gwv, ‘ life,’ when predicated of man, is always 
opposed to 0avaros, ‘death.’ Before he receives the former he is 
described as having been under the dominion of the latter (Eph. 
ii. 1; 1 John iii. 14, &c.). God alone possesses in Himself eternal 
life (Rev. i. 8; 1 Tim. vi. 16). It is true that a state of death 
necessarily presupposes one of life, and that the sacred writers, 
and more especially Paul, continually represent this 9avaros, 
whatever we understand by it, as a state very different from that 
in which man was first created; but the ¢w% which he now enjoys, 
when interested in the salvation of Christ, is given him subse- 
quently to his having existed in this state of avatos, aud is placed 
by them in contrast with it. 

When, 
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When, Hy man comes into the possession of this 2w%, 
death is regarded by them as already past, and there are two 
different points of view from which they look to the matter in this 
light. 

FL) The first of these arises from the nature of those ideas 
which they connected with the expressions @avaros, vexpos elvas, 
and of that relation in which man stands to the state expressed 
by them. 

y When we attend to the use of these words in the New Testa- 
ment, we find that, so far from being generally employed to denote 
simply that state in which a manis after he has ceased to breathe, 
they are connected most prominently at least with ideas of another 
kind altogether, not, as we shall afterwards see, that the idea of 
a age death is excluded, but that it is viewed as one feature 
only of that condition to which they refer. This is peculiarly to 
be marked in all the writings of the apostles John and Paul, 
where 62vzros is almost constantly employed to express that state 
of alienation from God, of mental darkness and of moral depravity 
in which man is found before he is interested in Christ Jesus. 
Thus we find it used to express the same idea as oxéros (comp. 
1 John ii. 9 with iii. 14); and this oxdros is not merely viewed 
negatively, as expressing the absence of light, but also positively, as 
being the very contrary of light, and of that God, whose distinguish- 
ing characteristic it is that He is light, 1 John v. 7, and ii. 8; 
(comp. also Romans xiii. 12, ra tgya rod cxdrous, which are evidently 
equivalent to the xdmo, weber, x. r. A, in verse 13, and Eph. iv. 
18, écxotispévs tH Siavoig Svres, amnAroTpIMUévn THs CwHs ToD 
$eov). Thus, also, in the Gospel of John i. 4, we have our Lord 
described as the Light and the Life of men, and thus implying 
that, before He appeared, the world was not only in darkness but 
in death. Again, in the Epistles of Paul we find the same use of 
the words 4Savaros and vexpos (Eph. ii. 1; Col. ii. 13; Romans vii. 
24; 2 Cor. ii. 16; vii. 10), in which passages the leading idea of 
the word is unquestionably the sinful state of man. In the same 
mamner we find our Lord using the word vexpis in Matt. viii. 22, 
and in Luke xv. 24, we have vexpos and déroAwAws as interchange- 
able terms (for the full meaning of @oAdvus comp. Matt. x. 28- 
39; xviii. 11; Romans ii. 12; 1 Cor. viii. 11; 2 Cor. ii. 15, 
&c.). It might indeed be a question whether in such passages as 
those that have been referred to, the idea of temporal death is 
implied in 6avaros at all, and whether it is not simply expressive 
of that state of corruption and of consequent exposure to the 
wrath of God, which constitutes the natural condition of mankind. 
There are, however, several passages which clearly show that this 
idea is also included under the term. ‘Thus, in Romans v. 12, 
the 
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the whole course of the apostle’s argument is lost if we do not 
understand by 6avzros mainly physical death, for he appeals there 
to something outward and visible (verse 14) as a proof that some- 
thing inward and invisible had existed at the period to which he 
refers. So also in 1 Cor. xv. 21, we must understand 4zvaros as 
having a primary reference to temporal death. The apostle had 
been speaking of the resurrection of Christ, and pointing to it as 
the earnest of the resurrection of his followers, and then having 
his attention directed to the same thought as that which he in- 
troduces at Romans v. 12, he proceeds to show the nature of that 
parallelism which might be drawn between Christ and Adam. 
When, therefore, he connects the resurrection of man with the 
actual rising of the former from the grave, it is evident that he 
must connect with the latter, whom he views as the introducer of 
the very opposite of that which Christ had brought in, man’s re- 
turning to the dust. Again, in such passages as John iv. 14; vi. 
50; viii. 515; xi. 25, 26; xvii. 3, the force of the Jun zidwos 
depends much upon the fact of physical death being included in 
the @avz7os. If, as has been maintained by some,* 6avaros is only 
understood in the Gospel of John in a spiritual sense, what would 
be the meaning of such expressions as xav dao8avn, and od wi dxo- 
avn cis tov ai@vz? According to such a view death could not be 
spoken of as something future, and which might be avoided, for 
all are already dead, and whatever therefore be the precise mean- 
ing which we give to these expressions, we are necessitated to 
suppose that at least they include a victory not only over spiritual, 
but also over temporal death. 

In order, however, to understand fully what is meant by 8avaros, 
we must mark the connection in which it stands with sin. 

The history of the fall of man, as given in the beginning of 
Genesis, is decisive upon this point, for the whole tenor of the first 
three chapters leads us unfailingly to the conclusion that death is 
the consequence and punishment of sin: ‘ In the day that thou 
eatest thereof thou shat surely die,’ Gen. ii. 17, MVD Ni, (it is 


needless to produce instances, which are everywhere to be met with 
in the Old Testament, of the verb NV being used to express tem- 
poral death): and again, ‘ Because thou hast hearkened to the 
voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree of which I commanded 
thee, saying, Thou shalt not eat of it: cursed is the ground for thy 
sake, in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life ; thorns 
also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee; and thou shalt eat 
the herb of the field: in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread, and unto dust shalt thou return’ (iii. 17-20).» This 
® Frommann, Der Johanneische Lehrbeyriff, pp. 280-308. 


» In contrasting these passages, the only question might be, whether in the ex- 
pression 
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This comection, then, which we find also alluded to in various 

other passages of the Old Testament (Ps. xc. 5-12 ; Prov. ii. 18 ; 
ix. 18; xii. 28), is again brought forward by Paul in Rom. y. 12, 
&c. We have already seen that the idea of temporal death is 
included under the meaning of $zvz7os, and the passage at once 
points out the connection between the duapria and it. dia ris 
auaptias 6 Odvaros ; and again (ver. 15), 7@ tov évos wapamtamatt oF - 
morro déGavoy (so also 1 Cor. xv. 22, év tH "Addu mavres dmobyn- 
oxovotv), passages in which we are distinctly taught to feel that all 
the evil, both moral and physical, which we experience, is the con- 
sequence of sin; so also San vi. 23, 21. 

The closeness of this connection is also indicated to us by such 
expressions as those which we find in Rom. viii. 2, 5 vouos ris 
awaptias xat tov Maverov; Rom. viii. 6, rd yap Ppownua tis capxos 
Qaveros ; in both of which, though the idea of moral death may be 
the prominent one, that of physical death is certainly to be in- 
cluded, while in Rom. viii. 10, by ro wiv cia vexpdv 3! duaptiay, 
the following verses require us especially to understand that mor- 
tality of the body, in the prospect of which our only effectual con- 
solation is, that if the spirit of Him who raised Jesus our Lord 
from the dead dwell in us, then he who has raised Christ from the 
dead will also quicken our mortal bodies. 

It has been made a question whether by $cvaros, as thus con- 
nected with sin, we are to understand simple dissolution or death 
apprehended by the conscience as the punishment of sin, looked to 
therefore with alarm, and armed with a xévrpov. Many of the most 
eminent scholars on the continent seem to adopt the latter view, 
while they thus avoid all the difficulties connected with those geo- 
logical discoveries which show us that death was in the world 
before man was created, or those physiological investigations which 
seem to prove that, as in the case of all other natural objects, his 
is a necessary progress of growth and of decay, and that, inde- 
pendent of every moral cause, he would have returned to the dust. 
Such a refined distinction, however, appears foreign to the whole 
teaching of the Scriptures ; and it is deducing too much from the 
statement in 1 Cor. xv. 56, 7d 3é xévtpoy Tov Oavarov 4 apaptia, 





pression MON Nj there is any allusion to death in its moral and spiritual aspect. 
We ought perhaps to say that, by the very act of sin, death in this:form had already 
entered, and that therefore the threatening would rather relate to it in its other 
aspects. At the same time how natural was it that, in looking back upon what had 
taken place, that idea should come to be included in it. As amidst toil and weari- 
ness the ground was cultivated, as the food earned in the sweat of the brow was 
eaten in sorrow, as all the ills of life were experienced, and all was felt to be the 
consequence of sin, how natural would it be to speak of the whole as death; and as 
man felt the moral evils of his condition, as well as the physical, and contrasted his 
state with that when his first parents ‘ thought no ill,’ could he fail to see in this a 
part of the threatened punishment, ‘Thou shalt die.’ 
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when we infer that, had there been no zuapria, there would have 
been indeed no xévrpov Tod Gavarov, but still there would have been 
Qavaros itself. The truth seems to be that it is proper to apply to 
this question the same great principle which applies to many other 
statements in Scripture, that on such points it was not the inten- 
tion of the Almighty to give us any positive information, and that 
all which he designs infallibly to reveal is truth connected with 
man’s religious condition and feelings. If this be allowed, we shall 
then be naturally led to assume that with the question whether 
man would have died, though he had not fallen into sin, the sacred 
writers do not interfere. ey re-assert, indeed, what in the very 
words of threatening had been asserted by the Almighty, ‘ dust 
thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return,’ that man is é& vis 
xoixds (1 Cor. xv. 47), that is, that he has such a body, that he 
may die; but they nowhere -speak of the question whether he 
would have died, with a merely physiological reference. On the 
contrary, they lead us simply to believe that had he not sinned 
he would not have died ; but whether this immortality—an immor- 
tality which does not belong by nature to the came xoix3v—would 
have been obtained by eating of the tree of life, as Gen. iii. 22 
would seem to indicate, or by some direct interposition of the 
Almighty, or by his receiving at once in some period of his days, 
and without passing through the gate of death, that capa mveu- 
[aTiKOY, which alone can possess eternal life (1 Cor. xv. 46, 48), 
they nowhere tell us. Such a supposition, therefore, as that to 
which we have referred is by no means needed for the sake of 
resolving a difficulty, for in truth there is no difficulty to be 
resolved. Man might have died, or he might not have died, if he 
had remained in his original purity, would the apostles say, with 
that we have nothing to do: this only we know, that it was because 
of sin that he did die. 

But further, on the question as to the meaning of 42varos, 
1 Cor, xv. 22 seems to be decisive ; for as the latter clause of that 
verse, ‘in Christ shall all be made alive,’ has especial reference to 
the resurrection of the Lord,* we are necessitated by the contrast 
to understand by the first clause, ‘ in Adam all die,’ that through 
him they are oaldint to temporal death, viewed not only as armed 
with a sting, but as simple dissolution. Again, that simply phy- 
sical death, as well as death felt to be a punishment, is represented 
as the consequence of sin will be still further evident if we adopt 
the rendering of Rom. v. 13, auapria Si odn édAoyeira: wh bvros 
vouov, suggested, according to Usteri,t by Rickert, and followed 





* Not as if this were all its meaning, but it evidently includes this first of all, 
and it is enough for our present purpose to notice this alone. So also with the 
amo0vhoKovat. 4 Usteri Paulinischer Lehrbegriff, p. 42. 
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by the former writer ; ‘ but sin is not reckoned, not imputed by 
man to himself, where there is no law,’ for in this case the Apostle 
maintains (ver. 14) that even at the very time when this was the 
case, 5 Gavuros EBacidreuvoev. That in 1 Cor. xv. 56 he should burst 
out into the triumphant exclamation, wot cov, Qavare, rd xévtpov? 
does not infer that without the xévrpov death would have been 
viewed only as a step in nature’s progress, and therefore without 
being felt to be an evil, but only that now, when he has been 
enabled to view it from a Christian standing-point, death is so no 
more. He never contemplates it from any standing-point of pure 
speculation, but simply in the light of the question, What is It to 
man fallen, or what is it to man saved? In the former case, then, 
he can never view it either as simple dissolution, for it is some- 
thing far more awful, or as on presentation before the awful 
judgment-seat of the Almighty, for this does not take place but 
by a passing through the tomb; here, therefore, it is always a 
compound idea: it is in the latter case only that it comes truly to 
be resolved by him, and that then, its sting being taken away, it 
is felt to have no terror for the mind. Sin and death, in short, 
are represented as two ideas, mutually suggesting one another ; 
and the latter, in the form in which we know it, including all its 
concomitants, the dissolution of the body, the mournful recollec- 
tions of the past, the stings of conscience, the dread of the future, 
is the consequence of the former. Nor need it in the least degree 
surprise us that, if this be true, the xéyrpov should be so often 
apparently the prominent idea in the 9dvaros ; for to the enlight- 
ened conscience is it not so in fact? the mere departure from this 
life being —s in comparison with the thought of appearing 
before an angry God. 

When, then, we sum up what has been thus very briefly 
attempted to be said, we find the whole Bible marked by the same 
thought and the same mode of giving expression to it. The state 
of man as a fallen and sinful being is comprehended under the one 
word ‘ Death!’ The idea of the word is a compound one, in- 
cluding all the evil of every kind under which we suffer. One 
particular part of this evil may be more prominently brought for- 
ward at one time than another, and the signification of the word 
may thus appear to vary, but this is simply because one part of 
the evil may have been in the course of the argument brought 
more prominently into view. The part is, however, still a member 
of the whole, suggests the whole, and gives evidence of the same 
truth which would have been evidenced by the mention of the 
whole: and this death is the consequence, the punishment of sin. 
When, then, we would understand the meaning of those passages 
in which it is spoken of, we must endeavour to keep the compound 
idea 
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idea in view, and not to separate it into its parts, as we commonly 
do, thinking, in our use of the word ‘ death,’ upon the death of the 
body alone. 

As a direct contrast to this are the use in Scripture of the word 
2%, and the relation in which man stands to it. As the one is a 
compound idea, so also is the other; as the one stands in the 
closest connection with the sin of the first Adam, so does the other 
stand in equally close connection with the righteousness of the 
second Adam. ‘To confine the meaning of the word Zw7 to that 
physical life which we enjoy, would be to deprive of its true force 
and meaning nearly every passage in which it occurs ; even where 
it is connected with the epithets aidvos, gxaraAuros, it by no means 
exhausts its meaning to think only of it asa life which never ends 
(comp. e. g. Heb. vil. 16, where Jw% axa. stands in opposition to 
lw capxixn). Everywhere it expresses the opposite of that which 
is expressed by avaros, including the ideas of a holy and a happy 
life, of a life superior both to the sins and the trials of the world, 
of that very life which isin God. Thus Christ is himself the Jun 
aiwnos, the 4 dvacracs xai 7 fw (1 John i. 2; John xi. 25, &e.). 
Thus also he that hath the Son of God hath life, and he that hath 
not the Son of God hath not life (1 John v. 12). And thus in 
the fulness of its meaning all qualifying or explanatory epithets 
are not unfrequently dropped, and the simple word {w% stands as 
expressive of the nature of God, both the Father and the Son, and 
of that state in which man exists when brought into fellowship 
with the Almighty, when God dwells in him and he in God 
(1 John i.2; v. 12,16; iii, 14; Phil. ii. 16; John xi. 25; x. 10; 
vi. 53, &e.). : 

In like manner also, as the entrance of death into the world was 
connected with Adam’s sin, so also is the entrance of life connected 
with the dixaiwne, the dxaxoy of Christ (1 Cor. xv. 22; Rom. v. 
18, 19). As Adam was the head of the whole human race, and 
when he sinned transmitted to them both that sinfulness into 
which he had fallen, and that death which he had incurred, so 
was Christ the head of all those who are spiritually descended 
from him. Thus then when we look to the human race in that 
light in which it appeared to the sacred writers, we behold two 
great divisions of it, two great states in which it exists: there are 
(1.) those who have no other descent but that from Adam, and (2.) 
those who are now descended spiritually from Christ. The state 





© It is obvious that neither the wdyres in Rom. v. 18, nor in 1 Cor. xv. 22, need 
occasion the slightest difficulty. The apostle is in no way concerned with the 
question whether the whole human race or only a part of them shall be made alive 
through Christ, but simply with illustrating, by their fruits, the contrast between 
the nature of that relation in which Adam and Christ stand to men. 
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of the first is 6avaros, the state of the second Zw. The latter 
wetaBeBnxacw & tov Oavarou eis ray Zwnv. But this @wA is in 
every respect the very reverse of @avaros. The idea of Sdvaros 
does in no degree enter into it at all; death therefore is no more 
for them in the least degree that in which death is @avaros. 
Accordingly the apostles seldom use the word @avatos in speaking 
of the death, that is, the simple dissolution of a believer; there is 
always something painful connected with it; but they use such 
terms as ‘sleep’ (1 Cor. xv. 51); a ‘dissolution of the earthly 
house of this tabernacle’ (2 Cor. v. 1); ‘the time of departure’ 
(2 'Tim. iv. 6). 

And thus looked to from this point of view, death is already past. 

(2.) In the light in which we have hitherto considered the 
Scripture use of the words $avaros, &c., we have had occasion to 
consider them as expressive of a state rather than of an act. It 
has appeared that for the believer there is in one sense no such 
thing as 4averos at all. That was his condition before he believed, 
and the act of his believing was rather the act of his passing into 
life, Zwomoecirat, weraBeRnxe cis tiv Cwyv. But there is another class 
of expressions where the idea of 62varos, daro§vncxw is predicated of 
man in the very act of his becoming a believer, and which when 
we consider them, will present to us a second point of view under 
which death was looked on as already passed. We have this class 
of expressions in such passages as Rom. vi. 2, comp. Gal. ii. 19, 
1 Pet. ii. 24, Rom. vi. 11, where the verbs dxo8vnoxw and gaw 
used with the dative signify dying or living in relation to that 
with which they are connected. 

Such passages teach us that a death takes place in us at the 
time when we close in true faith with the Lord Jesus Christ as 
our Redeemer, for it is then that the old man dies within us, and 
that the new man begins to live. In order to understand the 
mode of speaking thus employed, it is essentially necessary to 
bear in mind what are at least the leading features of the New 
Testament anthropology. Without entering here upon any length- 
ened examination of the ideas connected with mvetua, Lux n, vos, 
cia and oapé, it is sufficient to remark that the sacred writings, 
without engaging in any investigation as to the origin of evil, 
constantly speak of man as a being fallen by the act of his own 
free will from God, and as now actually in a fallen state. Instead 
of now living as he once did in communion with the Almighty, in 
complete devotion to his will, and with every power and facult 
which he possesses animated by the higher spirit which had been 
originally bestowed upon him, he is now alienated from the life of 
God ; his will is not in harmony with that of God, but in opposition 
to it; earthly and sensual desires prevail in his heart, and — 
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the traces of his higher nature remain, they are kept down and 
overruled by the sinful tendencies that have asserted their 
dominion over him. The whole of these latter taken in the mass 
are comprehended under the one word odp& (John iii. 6 ; Rom. 
viii. 1,4, 9; Gal. v. 13, 17, 19; Rom. vii. 18), which is viewed 
as the active principle of evil, possessed of the ra wadnuara ray 
auapridy (Rom. vii. 5; Gal. v. 24), of a Qpovnua (Rom. viii. 6, 7), 
of a GéAnua (Eph. ii. 3), of éarOuyia (Eph. ii. 3; Gal. v. 17), of 
apovorz (Rom. xiii. 14), which is the fruitful parent of all bad 
works (Gal. v. 19), &c., and which, in short, actually renders it 
impossible for us to please God so long as it rules within us 
(Rom. viii. 8). While, however, the oap& thus rules in the 
natural man, so that in describing his state c may speak of him- 
self as oapximos, there are yet traces in him of a higher and a better 
nature. There is the vois which, were it only able to act apart 
from the influences of the flesh, would pores & find a pleasure in 
what is beautiful and good (Rom. vii. 22); and there is even 
something of a avetua (1 Cor. ii. 11; 1 Thes. v. 23), though 
this last is almost always employed to mark the higher power in 
man after he has been enlightened by the avetya rov 40v, and is 
brought to live under his influence. But in man’s actual state, all 
these traces of a higher nature are kept down by the influence of 
that evil principle with which he came into the world (Rom. vii. 18), 
and instead of serving God in a spiritual way, he is in reality the 
slave of sin. When, however, man is brought to Christ; when 
he becomes a Christian, 7. e. when he has been brought not merely 
to embrace certain doctrines, but to have Christ in him (Col. 1. 
27; 2 Cor. xiii. 5), to be himself in Christ (2 Cor. v.17; Gal. 
vi. 15) ; when, in short, Christ himself becomes the living power 
within the soul, this dominion of sin is destroyed. It is now the 
aveva instead of the od& that rules in man, and through Christ, 
who implants in us that very spirit by which he himself was 
animated (Rom. viii. 9), we are delivered from that body of death 
which was formerly the prevailing power within us (Rom. vii. 24, 
25).' For one reason more especially which we shall afterwards 
notice, this destruction of the oa § is spoken of as its death, 
not as if it were wholly killed, for our death when it dies is rather 
a continual dying, so long as we carry about that came in which 
it peculiarly fixes its seat (Rom. vi. 12), and it is by death there- 
fore that even in this present world we pass into fellowship with 
the life of Christ: ‘ For ye are dead, and your life is hid with 
Christ in God’ (Col. iii. 3). 





f It would only confuse us to dwell on the fact that the nature even of the renewed 


man is not perfectly holy (Gal. v. 17). ‘The principle by which he shall at last 
made s0 is . him, though in this life the complete Tistory is not gained, nary ire 
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From the view of man spoken of above, flows the distinction 
between the wadais and the xaiwds avOpwaos (Eph. iv. 22-24 ; 
Col. iii. 9, 10; 2 Cor. v.17; Rom. vi. 6); the former referring 
to our state so long as sin is the ruling power in us, the latter to 
our state when Christ becomes so. In one aspect, accordingly, 
man is, both before and after the new birth has taken place within 
him, the same being. He is still the ‘1’ that he was before. He 
is animated, indeed, by a totally different principle, and he is 
leading a totally different life ; but his personal identity is pre- 
served, and he can, whether referring to the past or to the present, 
speak of himself as I. In another respect, however, he is no more 
the same being at all; what was the ‘I’ before has been alto- 
— removed and a new person, even Christ, has taken its place. 

ence we do not always find the ‘I’ spoken of exactly in the 
same way. Sometimes it is dead (Gal. ii. 20). Sometimes it is 
yet alive (Gal. ii. 20; Rom. vi. 4); and it is obvious that the 
mode of expression is simply determined by that aspect of man 
which the apostle has immediately before his view, whether as one 
who, by nature a corrupted creature, has had the death-blow given 
to that corruption, or as one who, by grace a new creature, is under 
the influence of a spiritual and heavenly life. This latter state, how- 
ever, is his, only after he has been born again ; before, therefore, he 
passes into it he must die; the ‘I’ that was formerly in him must 
die, and since viewed in the light of eternity, that must be a far 
more momentous change which includes in it the passing out of a 
state of sin, which even now is death, and whose result is death, 
into a state of spiritual life which never has an end ({w%, or Zwn 
aiwwos, for the two expressions are equivalent, 1 John i. 2 ; v. 2, 4): 
the term death comes, in the ardent mind of the sacred writers, 
and more particularly of Paul, to be associated with this destruction 
of the ‘ old man,’ and therefore to the believer—the ‘new man’— 
it is already past. 

But further, this view of death being already past is presented 
to us in another and a most important light in various passages 
of the New Testament. It is obvious to every attentive reader 
of the New Testament that the doctrine of that intimate and 
close union which exists between the believer and Christ Jesus is 
one most frequently and strongly insisted on, and one brought for 
the illustration of much in the believer's character and circum- 
stances. The man who has a true faith in Christ is not only con- 
templated as receiving blessings through Him, but as actually 
receiving Himself, and all that belongs to Him, as being made 
in reality and truth one with Him, so that whatever is the portion 
of Christ, that also is the portion of the believer. It is his portion 
too, already ; it is not something that is future only, it has been 
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given already, and though it is no doubt true that the whole of it 
has not yet been realized by him, and will not be so until he sees 
Christ as he is, yet the right to what he has not is made over to 
him now, and will be more and more bestowed according as, in the 
progress of sanctification, he ‘grows up into Him in all things, 
which is the head, even Christ.’ Thus the believer is a member 
of Christ’s body, of his flesh, and of his bones (Eph. v. 30) ; 
he with Him is a son (Gal. iv. 7), and has the same spirit of 
adoption whereby he cries, Abba, Father (Gal. iv. 6; Rom. viii. 
9, 15); he is a partaker of Christ’s sufferings (Phil. iii. 10; 
1 Pet. iv. 13; Rom. viii. 17) ; and amidst them all he is encou- 
raged not simply by the hope of heaven, by the belief that he is 
an heir of God, but by this, that he is already a joint heir with 
Christ (Rom. viii. 17; comp. Heb. xii. 2-4); he is crucified with 
him (Gal. iii. 20) ; is dead (Rom. vi. 8); and even buried with 
him (Rom. vi. 4); again he is raised with him from the grave, 
and by that same glory of God which raised up the Saviour him- 
self (Rom. vi. 4; comp. Ephes. i. 19, 20), he is even now seated 
with him in heavenly places (Ephes. ii. 6) ; he shall appear with 
him in glory (Col. ii. 4) ; shall judge with him the world (1 Cor. 
vi. 2) ; and shall sit with him upon the same throne (Revel. xx. 
4). It by no means brings out the full meaning of these passages 
to which we have referred, if we only understand by them that 
the birth, the life, the death, the resurrection, and the glory of 
Christ, are types of the same events in the history of the indivi- 
dual believer ; he is spoken of as actually experiencing the same 
things with his Lord, so that in the strictest meaning of the words, 
he is a branch of the vine, and a member of the body. It may, 
perhaps, be doubted whether even our orthodox theology has 
adopted with sufficient clearness and comprehensiveness the mode 
of speaking thus referred to. In treating of justification, indeed, 
and of the personal substitution of Christ for sinners, it has done 
so; but in treating of sanctification, may it not be questioned 
whether it has not dwelt too much on this as a consequence, as a 
fruit of the former, instead of looking to it as involved in the 
very idea of our having any interest in him—whether the idea 
of union with Christ has not been too exclusively connected with 
his work for us, and too little with his work in us—whether the 
tendency of it has not been to carry the idea of. substitution too 
short, instead of too far a way; bidding us behold in this the 
ground of our being justified, but thus making our sanctification 
too exclusively a consequence of this; whereas in the Scriptures 
the idea is taken onward, and the believer is viewed not only as 


s Compare Otto von Gerlach’s introductory remarks to the 6th chapter of 
Romans, 
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dying in Christ, but as having Christ living henceforth in him, so 
that with the thought of an interest in his death, the thought of 
realizing his life is most closely and inseparably conjoined. It is 
true that justification and sanctification are different in their 
nature, and that the one in order of time precedes the other, but 
it is equally undeniable that they are often brought forward in the 
New Testament in a far closer connection than that in which 
our systems of theology, or the common feelings of Christians 
generally place them." Whether, however, this be allowed to be 
the case or no, it is obvious, from such texts as those above quoted, 
that the Christian and his Lord are looked on as so intimately united 
to each other, that the former has a part in all that has happened 
or that still happens to the latter. 

But Christ has died ; we also then, if interested in him, have 
been crucified with him, have been buried with him by baptism unto 
death ; the old man dies in us, we therefore may be said ourselves to 
die. But Christ has also risen; we also then are raised with him 
again, and the new man, even Christ himself, begins to live in us. 
Even though dead then we yet live : but as it is not we that live but 
Christ that liveth in us, so, partakers of his eternal life, we can never 
die, for he having died once dieth no more. Hence the apostle’s 
language in Col. iii. 3, where he so shortly and emphatically 
describes the position of the believer, ‘ ye are dead and your life 
is hid with Christ in God,’ that is, strictly speaking, not ye are 
dead to the world, ye are dead to sin, &c., though the text might 
be well enough thus illustrated, but the old man is dead within 
you, ye have passed beyond your act of death, and as you are 
now risen with Christ (ver. 4), all we can say of you is, you live, 
and live with a life that can no more change, with Christ’s own 
life, a life that is hid in God. Hence accordingly such passages 
as Phil. i. 21; Rom. vi. 8-10; xiv. 7-9 ; viii. 10-17; Gal. ii. 20; 
Col. iii. 3-4 ; ii. 12; 2 Cor. v. 13-16; 1 Thes. v. 9-10. 

It is not therefore a matter of surprise that the Christian should 
have his thoughts, when his faith is lively---for in proportion to the 
liveliness of his faith will be his sense of having been enabled to 
appropriate Christ and all his blessings—much more directed to 
the lik which he enjoys than to the death which he must meet ; 





h See, e. g., Rom. viii., a chapter in which, were this sufficiently borne in mind, 
the apostle would not be so often considered as treating of justification. In this 
point of view Heb. x. 14 is very expressive. The whole connection of the passage 
(see especially ver. 1-11) compels us to understand rereAelwxey of justification. 
Who, then, are they who are justified ? They are not described, as in other passages 
(Rom. iv. 5; v. 6), as the of dceBeis, but as the of aya¢duevor ; by which the apostle 
certainly does not mean to place sanctification, or even an effort after it, before 
justification, but by which he only indicates such a closeness between the two, that 
they who are justified are also sanctified. The same principle may be brought to 
the explanation of 1 Cor, vi. 11. 
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that the fear and the sting of death should be taken away (Heb. 
ii. 15; 1 Cor. xv. 55); that he should feel that death is his 
(1 Cor. iii. 22 ; comp. Rom. viii. 38) ; and that even in death itself 
he will not die. Christ liveth evermore, and as his proper ‘I’ is 
one with Christ, he must live with him. 

II. There is yet another point of view from which this matter 
may be looked to, and to that we would now advert for a 
moment. 

Even when we consider death simply in the light of dissolution, 
the thought of it as something standing before the followers of 
Christ seems to have been often supplanted by the thought of the 
coming of the Lord again to the world. It is not our intention 
to enter at present on the questio vexata of the ideas which the 
apostles entertained as to the time when this ragovsia was to take 
place, nor is it necessary to do so. There is a sufficient body of 
evidence to justify the conclusion that they cannot be rey eam J 
said to have expected it in their own lifetime; but even though 
they did not expect it then, it was yet so prominently before them 
as the great object of their hope and expectation that death was 
in a great measure unthought of. He. whom they had so fondly 
loved while he was in the world was to return to the world again 
—he was to come not in humiliation, but in glory—with his 
coming were to be associated the destruction of bis enemies, the 
establishment of his own righteous kingdom—the heart that sighed 
now over the thought of sin, whether in itself or in the world, 
should then sigh no more—the Church, which, like its Divine 
master, was now despised and persecuted, should then triumph 
over all its adversaries—the glowing anticipations of the Prophets 
should then be literally fulfilled—and even creation itself, now 
subject to vanity, should then be delivered and made free—how 
was it possible that the thought of such a season should not occupy 
their minds to an extent and with a power that would lead them 
away from the thought of death? Let us realize to ourselves the 
same anticipations, and we shall still find that in the same measure 
as we realize them the thought of death fades from our view. Is 
this the future that is in store for the world ?—is this the future 
that we ourselves shall see ?—shall it really be that the fondest ex- 
pectations of our souls shall be fulfilled ?—that little as that faith 
of Christ which we believe, which we know to be divine, has yet pre- 
vailed in the world, a bright day shall dawn for it, and the period 
of its full triumph come ?—shall sin yet be completely rooted out 
of our own hearts—yet be completely banished from the world ?— 
and shall that earth, which even now retains so many traces of its 
primeval beauty, put on in expectation of its Lord, ‘like a maid, 
her jewels, and, like a bride, her attire ?’—and, above all, are we 
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in ignorance of the time when this blessed change shall happen, 
may it be in a century, in a year, while we ourselves yet live ?—and 
we ask any one whether, in contemplating this prospect, death 
does not depart entirely from his view, and whether he has any 
other language with which to answer the declaration of Christ, 
‘Behold, I come quickly,’ than that of the Apostle, ‘ Amen, even 
so come, Lord Jesus.’ 

Now it is undeniable that this thought of Christ’s coming was 
in the days of the Apostles much more before the mind of the 
Church than it is now. We do not ask was it so rightly or not ; 
it is enough for us that such was the fact. Every epistle teems 
with allusions to it. It is thought of for instruction, for warning, 
for comfort, and we are not aware of ane single passage where 
with the happy ease of modern interpretation it is spoken of as a 
periphrasis for death—it was constantly and intently dwelt upon 
as something literally to come to pass—and this all taking place 
at a time when faith in Jesus was so lively, and love to him 80 
warm, it is not to be wondered at that death was disregarded. 
The contemplation of the future was closed in by the prospect of 
Christ’s coming again; and if the believer thought, this is the 
great rule of humanity, ‘it is appointed unto all men once to die, 
and after death the judgment,’ he thought immediately again, the 
case is now altered for me, for ‘ unto them that look for him shall 
he appear the second time without sin unto salvation’ (Heb. ix. 
27, 28). 

Suck then is the view with which the Scriptures present us of 
our present condition and our future prospects. It is impossible 
to say that it is not one of importance, or one not pregnant with 
results of the greatest moment for our state of feeling and for our 
daily practice. How many are the fears of death which even the 
believer has; what a dark tinge does it give to the future when 
before him he sees so constantly the coldness and corruption of the 
tomb—while, on the other hand, how much more animating the 
thought, I never die, I have life in Christ, and that life lasts for ever ; 
death is now to me but a step in my onward progress,—not that 
which unclothes me, but rather that which clothes me with a 
glorious immortality. How much more would the Christian, 
realizing this thought, be led to live above the world than he often 
does. How emphatic would the exhortation of Paul then become 
to him: ‘Seek the things which are above, where Christ sitteth at 
the right hand of God, for thou art dead, and thy life is hid with 
Christ in God.’ His life is not now mere physical life, not life in 
the world; it is in Christ; must he not then live less to the 
former, and more to the latter? Above all, it would make him 
think more of the Saviour; we should have fewer in the Church 
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who, turning their bread to ashes in their mouth, nourish them- 
selves by what they change to a dead theology, instead of being 
nourished by a living Lord; and feeling more that Christ was 
living in us, we should fill more the position which he calls on us 
to fill ; ‘as he was, so also should we be in the world.’ 





PROFESSOR VON EWALD ON DR. SAMUEL LEE’S 
ACCUSATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature. 


My pear Sir,—I request you to give Professor Von Ewald’s an- 
swer to Dr. Lee a place in the Journal, as the most fitting means of 
securing so small a document from oblivion and obscurity ; and I 
venture—for the sake of those who discern that much more important 
interests are involved in this strife than anything merely personal to 
those engaged in it, and who may wish to follow the course of the 
discussion—to preface his letter by a brief summary of the incidents 
which have led to it. 

It was in the Preface to his Hebrew Grammar of 1841, pp. 11—15, 
that Dr. Lee first publicly, and at some length, accused Professor Von 
Ewald of having appropriated some of his discoveries on the nature of 
the tenses, and on the use of the accen's. A copy of this Grammar, 
bearing on its title the date of 1844, was shown to Professor Von 
Ewald, in June, 1845, and he thought it due, both to himself and to the 
cause of sound biblical philology, to rebut these dishonouring imputa- 
tions. He wrote his Reply in the same month, and entrusted it to me 
to publish it in England, where the accusation was made, and where 
alone anybody could be found capable of believing it. I designed this 
Reply to accompany a work on which I was then engaged ; but, as 
circumstances caused me to postpone the publication of that work, the 
Reply was deferred by the fate of its companion. During this interval 
of delay, I accidentally saw the March number of the Churchman’s 
Monthly Review for 1847, and there found that Dr. Lee, while engaged 
in controversy with some one else, again renewed his charge of pla- 
giarism, and asserted that Professor Von Ewald had ‘ pillaged him.’ 
This circumstance was the means by which the long-delayed Reply 
was at last published in the May number of the Churchman’s Review 
for the same year. The Reply, which incidentally discusses some of 
the most important problems of Hebrew grammar, aimed at establishing 
two points: first, at declaring the author’s most unequivocal and 
solemn denial of his having appropriated, or of his even having had the 
opportunity of appropriating, any of Dr. Lee’s discoveries ; and se- 
condly, at demonstrating that, even in the views which he is accused of 
pillaging, he differs most essentially from Dr. Lee. I soon learned, 
from Dr. Lee’s own announcement in the Churchman’s Review, that 
he purposed publishing an answer to the Reply; but, in spite of all 
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my solicitude to learn the fact of its appearance, it was not until the 
6th of January of this present year, that I was able to ascertain that he 
had put forth An Examination of the Grammatical Principles of 
Professor Von Ewald; also, of the Defence of himself against the 
Charge of certain Plagiarisms, by Samuel Lee, D.D., 1847 (Seeleys, 
126 pp.). It was not until the 10th of the same month that I could 
dispatch a copy of this pamphlet to Professor Von Ewald; and the 
receipt of it has elicited from him the following short answer. When 
your readers are apprised that, notwithstanding Professor Von Ewald’s 
explicit and earnest asseverations to the contrary, the ‘ Examination’ 
teems with every insulting repetition of the charges of ‘ purloining,’ 
they will, doubtless, admit that no man of honour could possibly con- 
descend to prolong a personal controversy on such unequal terms. 
Joun NICHOLSON. 
Inglewood House, Penrith, Feb. 12, 1849. 


LetTerR BY ProressoR Von EWALp. 


I have only just received the pamphlet which the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Lee, late Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge, 
published against me, in England, as long ago as the year 1847; and 
I consider it utterly unnecessary to reply to him in the manner which 
I formerly adopted. But I hope that all those who have followed the 
course of this controversy on the science of the Hebrew language (a 
controversy which Dr. Lee began, and not I), and who have read the 
papers concerning it in the Churchman’s Monthly Review for 1847, 
will hold me perfectly excusable when I now assert, in reference to the 
new proofs of Dr. Lee’s character as a scholar and as a man :— 

1. That, as a teacher of Hebrew, he understands nothing of that 
language, since every pupil in a German gymnasium, who in- 
tends to visit the University as a theological student, knows 
infinitely more of it than he does. 

2. That he possesses only an exceedingly mediocre, uncertain, and 
inexact knowledge of those Semitic languages which are, com- 
paratively speaking, much easier to understand thoroughly— 
such as Arabic, Syriac, and Ethiopic; and that he does not 
correctly apprehend even a single line of Sanscrit, which he 
likewise pretends to know. 

3. That he neither knows, nor is able to conceive, what science— 
i.e. the art and certainty of human knowledge—is. 

4. But that, as a man also (as, to my great regret, I must now de- 
clare before all the scholars of England and America), he 
neither possesses honour, nor a love of honour, since he is not 
ashamed, in spite of my remonstrance, to re-assert the most 
scandalous untruths with aggravated effrontery, and even to 
increase their number manifold; as if lies could be made into 
truths, by being reiterated a thousand times, and by being gar- 
nished with new fabrications. 

I entirely overlook the circumstance of his accusing me of neology 

and heresy : for, were he to aim at understanding what neology and 
2c2 heresy 
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heresy are at all, and especially what they are in our time, he would 
first be obliged to acquire a much more profound knowledge of the 
Bible than he now possesses. No Christian, however, should so conduct 
himself as—either by his speaking, or even by his keeping silence—to 
extend the kingdom of falsehood, uncertainty, and ignorance. 


H. Ewa.p. 
Gittingen, Feb. 2, 1849. 





MR. PORTER’S REPLY TO DR. DAVIDSON’S CHARGE 
OF PLAGIARISM. 


Hav Dr. Davidson in his Review of my Principles of Textual 
Criticism, inserted in the last number of the Journal of Sacred Lite- 
rature, pointed out the faults of my work, showing where it is in- 
correct, wherein it is defective, and how it might be improved, I should 
have felt grateful to him for the trouble taken in exposing my errors. 
Or had he contented himself with accusing me, as he has done, of 
ignorance, self-sufficiency, presumption, &c., I should have left the 
readers of the Journal of Sacred: Literature to form their own judg- 
ment of the accusation from the manifest spirit of the accuser; but 
when these charges are followed up by a distinct imputation of pla- 
giarism, I feel that I ought not to be silent: and I respectfully claim 
from the Editor permission to defend my personal and literary cha- 
racter in the Journal which has circulated the attack. 

The charge is conveyed in the following terms :— 


‘In parting with our author, we merely suggest whether it might not have been 
more generous to have acknowledged his obligations to Horne’s Introduction and 
Davidson’s Lectures on Biblical Criticism. The plan and purpose of his volume 
coincide with those of the latter work, although no one would think, from Mr. 
Porter’s preface, that a work similar in design to his had ever been issued from the 
English press. “It would,” says he, “have been every way more desirable had a 
scholar well accomplished in these branches of learning, assumed to himself the task 
which I have here attempted; but having waited for years in vain to see such a 
work as the present from some abler pen, I have thought it better to offer my own 
contribution to the science of theology than to linger in the expectation of seeing 
that performed by others which no other seemed willing to undertake.” This 
language is in harmony with the very liberal use of the first pronoun throughout 
the volume, as well as with the writer’s adventurous manner. That he has 
borrowed from the work in question with all its mistakes, it would be easy to show, 
but it is not needful. The volume before us is at least twenty years behind the 
present state of the science. We praise the author for his laudable attempt. We 
commend him for his great diligence and labour. We thank him for the beautiful 
fac-similes he has furnished. He possesses creditable learning and respectable 
ability, but his self-sufficiency is scarcely compatible with the character of the true 
scholar, much less with the real value of the present work. He must pardon us for 
saying that there are still a few scholars in Great Britain who could produce a much 
better and more correct work than his, and we are not without hopes that some of 
them may soon be induced to publish a volume which will give a fair view of the 
science of criticism as far as it has truly advanced. This cannot be done except 


by a thorough German scholar, and it is highly presumptuous in any other to 
attempt it.’ 


In this extract I have marked a few passages in italics, to which I 
wish 
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wish to direct the reader’s attention and my own. The last of them, 
‘ He must pardon us for saying, &c., implies that I claim to be, of 
British scholars, the one best qualified for producing a work on Textual 
Criticism : but have I not expressly asserted the reverse in my preface ? 
nay, in the very sentence which Dr. Davidson quotes from it in proof 
of my self-sufficiency ? It is true that I have intimated my ignorance 
of any work in English, similar to my own, and calculated to be 
equally useful to the student; but as Dr. Davidson only hopes that a 
better book than mine may hereafter see the light, it may be presumed 
that he, too, is unaware of the existence of any other, at present in 
print, which can be ranked as superior to mine. Of course I am 
acquainted with several English books treating of the same subject, 
but some of the ablest of them are too old to be of much use; others 
only discuss one portion of the science, and several are so disfigured 
by an inconvenient and illogical arrangement, inconsistent and self- 
contradictory statements, glaring inaccuracies even in the translation of 
easy Latin sentences, and the clumsy introduction of irrelevant topics, 
that they rank far below the hand-books employed by the students of 
other sciences. In these respects I think I have made some improve- 
ment, but as in the prosecution of my task I have been compelled to 
speak of versions of the Scriptures in the Egyptian, A&thiopic, 
Armenian, Georgian, Sclavonic, Moeso-Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and 
Persie languages, with which I am entirely unacquainted, I have 
expressed, and now reiterate my regret, that no scholar, ‘well ae- 
complished in these branches of learning,’ has hitherto undertaken the 
task which I have attempted. But if this ignorance of mine dis- 
qualifies me for the duty which I have undertaken, it ought to have 
acted as a barrier against the publication of Dr. Davidson’s Lectures ; 
for I observe that in his Appendix, p. 394, he, too, confesses his un- 
acquaintance with these languages. As to the German, with which he 
conjectures that I am unacquainted (‘ Perhaps the writer does not 
know German’), I beg to state that I have read in that language 
several of the works mentioned in the Review, and some others not 
there enumerated, though I have not thought it proper to parade before 
my readers a number of names of writers whom few among them ever 
would have an opportunity of consulting. It may be that the style of 
my preface abounds too much in the use of ‘the first pronoun,’ but 
this can hardly be avoided when a writer has to explain his own 
motives, unless he be disposed to diversify his language, as Dr. David- 
son has done, by the employment of two pronouns referring to himself 
in one and the same paragraph. ‘ The author originally intended, &c. 
He formed the purpose of publishing, &c. J have neither aimed at 
making them copious nor meagre,’ &c., Preface to Lectures, p. iii. iv. 
Why should a writer who can appropriate ¢wo personal pronouns at 
once envy me the modest and necessary use of one ? 

But all these are matters of little moment when compared with the 
charge of having incurred ‘obligations’ which I have not acknow- 
ledged, both to Dr. Davidson himself and to Mr. Horne. 

Of Mr. Horne’s work I have repeatedly spoken, and always with a 
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degree of courtesy of which Dr. D. in the Appendix to his Lectures 
has not set me an example: I refer the readers of my book to pp. 
66, 156, 277, 360, 396, 496, 498, &c. I have also referred more than 
once to Dr. Davidson’s Lectures, chiefly, indeed, by way of caution 
against some of those erroneous statements which he now admits that 
they contain, but yet in such a manner as to show that I attached some 
degree of importance to his work. But beyond this J am under no 
obligations to it, and the implied or asserted charge of plagiarism from 
it is totally unfounded. 

Dr. Davidson insinuates that I have borrowed his ‘plan,’ but that 
this accusation is groundless will be apparent from a glance even at 
the Contents of our respective volumes. Mine professes to treat on 
the Science of Textual Criticism, as applicable to the Sacred Scriptures, 
and to that one subject it is coufined. Dr. Davidson also professes to 
write on Biblical Criticism ‘ in its strict and proper sense, as comprising 
the sum and substance of that knowledge which enables us to ascertain 
the genuineness of a disputed reading, to remove a spurious ane from 
the text of the Holy Scriptures, and to attain as nearly as possible the 
original words written by the inspired authors.’ But yet he occupies 
six Lectures out of twenty-six, or 117 pages out of 369, with matters 
which seem to have little concern with this object; such as the 
Divisions in the Hebrew Text of the Old Testament and the Greek of 
the New ; the Origin, Genius, and History of the Hebrew Language ; 
the Nature, History, and Syntax of the New Testament Greek; the 
various Forms of the Hebrew Alphabet ; the theological import of the 
Greek Article ; and the Original Language of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
These may be very important and useful subjects, but I have not 
thought it necessary to give more than a passing glance at such of 
them as have a bearing on the proper object of my volume. In this 
respect I have followed my own plan, not his. 

Neither does my plan ‘ coincide’ with his, in the treatment of those 
topics which are common to his Lectures and my Principles. For 
example: in his 2nd Lecture he says all that he says anywhere on the 
Biblical Manuscripts: grouping together in one and the same dis- 
course, the Hebrew MSS. of the Old Testament, and the Greek MSS. 
of the New: the Synagogue Rolls, the Indian Pentateuch, the Evan- 
gelistaria, the Praxapostoli, &c., &c. In like manner he considers the 
Versions of the Scriptures, without separating for distinct consideration 
those which belong to the two portions of the sacred volume: hence 
we have, first, the LXX. and the other Greek Versions of the 
Hexapla (Old Testament), then the Syriac Peshito (Old and New 
Testament), then the Harclean, Philoxenian, and Palestino-Syriac 
Versions (New Testament), next the Versio Greca Veneta (Old Tes- 
tament), the Samaritan Version of the Pentateuch (Old Testament), the 
Arabic Versions (Old and New Testament), the Persian Versions (Old 
and New Testament), the Latin Translations (Old and New Testament), 
the Egyptian Versions (New Testament), the Ethiopic (New Testa- 
ment), the Sclavonic (New Testament), the Gothic (New Testament), 
the Armenian (New Testament), and the list ends with the Targums 
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(Old Testament). This may be a very good plan, but most unques- 
tionably I have not followed it, and therefore have thus far no obliga- 
tion to acknowledge to its author. In the very same manner the 
subject of Biblical Citations is treated by Dr. Davidson; here we have 
quotations from the Greek Fathers, the Latin Fathers, and the Jewish 
Rabbis all presented to us in one Lecture. Next comes a discourse on 
Critical Conjecture ; then a consideration of Disputed Passages in the 
New Testament in the following singular order; viz., 1 John ver. 7; 
1 Tim. iii. 16; John vii. 52; viii. 11; Acts xx. 28; Matt. vi. 13; 
i. 1; ii. fin.; Luke i. 1; ii. fin. ; Mark xvi. 9-20; Luke xxii. 43, 44; 
John ver. 3,4. After the learner has been taught to decide on the 
reading of these passages, by the application of arguments both internal 
and external, we have a Lecture on the Causes of Various Readings ; 
and last of all we have a Lecture on the History of the Text of the 
Old Testament, and another on that of the New. 

This is Dr. Davidson’s plan; mine he affirms coincides with it: I 
affirm that it is totally different. In proof of this, I am under the 
necessity of recapitulating its leading outlines. The work is divided 
into three Books, according to what seems the natural arrangement of 
the subject. The First treats of the Object, Necessity, and General 
Principles of the Science of Criticism ; the Critical Aids for ascertain- 
ing the Text (MSS., Versions, &c.), and their Value; Causes of 
Various Readings; and the Rules of Internal Evidence thence deduced. 
The Second Book relates to the Old Testament, giving a History of 
the Text ; an Account of the Hebrew MSS. of the Bible ; the Versions of 
the Old Testament ; the Citations from the Hebrew Text, &c. ; and ends 
with an examination of fifteen passages (given in the order of the books 
and chapters), in which the present reading has been questioned. The 
Third Book considers the subject with reference to the New Testa- 
ment, the topics being discussed in the same order; except that I have 
judged it proper to enter here more fully upon the examination of 
Recension Theories than was needful in the preceding book. In this 
division I have criticised twelve passages, beginning with Matt. i. 1 ; 
ii. fin. ; and ending with 1 John ver. 7. Let any intelligent man com- 
pare these two plans together, and then judge of the credit due to Dr. 
Davidson’s assertion, that mine coincides with his, and that it would 
have been ‘more generous’ in me ‘ to have acknowledged my obliga- 
tions’ to him in this particular. 

I am not arguing the superiority of my plan; but I affirm that it is 
essentially my own. Most indubitably it is not his; vay, it is as unlike 
to his in everything that constitutes the usefulness or merit of a plan, 
as it is possible to conceive. 

Equally unwarranted is his assertion that I have ‘borrowed’ from 
his Lectures ‘ with all their mistakes.’ This statement I beg to con- 
tradict in the strongest manner that is consistent with my own character 
and position in society. Dr. Davidson says it would be easy to prove 
the charge; I defy him to do so, he can no longer deem it needless. 
I declare that I have not copied a line from him, nor accepted a single 
fact or a single argument on his authority. Let him attempt to — 
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good his charge, and if he will only place in parallel columns the pas- 
sages of my book on which he relies as proofs of it, and those of his 
own from which he conceives that I have borrowed, I am mistaken if 
he do not himself see the desperate nature of the task he has undertaken. 

It may be expected that I should here notice the mistakes which he 
says may often be found in perusing my volume. No man is less dis- 
posed than I am to question the existence of such mistakes. Some of 
these he has pointed out to me, and I thank him for it: Lelong is 
certainly a mistake, the name should have been written as he gives it, 
Le Long. 1 acknowledge au error in saying that Aristeas calls him- 
self captain of Ptolemy’s guard ; and I think it probable that the error 
may have arisen from confounding together (as Dr. Davidson suggests) 
the two names of Andreas and Aristeas; but the mistake is older than 
the time of Jerome, to whom he assigns it: if he looks to the Second 
Book of Josephus against Apion, § 4, p. 1064, he will find the same 
interpretation. Adler for Alter, p. 111, is an error of the press or of 
the pen. My interpretation of the term Oriental as used by Lach- 
mann is unquestionably erroneous ; but it is not peculiar to me: in fact 
I believe I held it in common with almost all British theologians till 
the appearance of Mr. Tregelles’ admirable Prospectus for a New 
Critical Greek Testament, with which, I lament to say, I was unac- 
quainted till after the publication of my book, but which would have 
saved me from this error, and others too, had I known it sooner. 

Dr. Davidson has enumerated among my mistakes some opinions 
which I have expressed on points of criticism different from his own 
views; such as the antiquity of the Targums, the number of persons 
engaged in translating the Peshito version, the identity of the Nazarene 
Gospel, translated by Jerome from the Hebrew, with the Hebrew ori- 
ginal of our canonical Gospel by St. Matthew; and other matters of a 
similar nature. He seems to think I must be wrong because I differ 
from him, or rather from certain German writers whose views he himself 
adopts. I cannot see the force of this inference, much less can I see 
that I am to be precluded from offering, in a proper and truly critical 
spirit, my own opinion, though different from his and theirs, upon these 
and similar points. I have endeavoured to qualify myself for forming 
an independent judgment on these questions, and have taken a good 
deal of pains to form a correct one. Are British theologians to with- 
hold their sentiments in deference to continental scholars who may be 
of a different way of thinking? Is no sound to be uttered or heard 
among us but the mere echo of voices beyond the Rhine? Are we to 
wait, before daring to express our thoughts, until permission to utter 
them shall have arrived from Prussia or Saxony? Are the Germans 
themselves perfectly of one mind on these and similar points? I be- 
lieve it would not be difficult to array in opposition to Dr. Davidson’s 
chosen list of authorities, another German legion, outnumbering those 
whom he has named, in the proportion of two to one on every question ; 
men too, whose literary qualification no one could affect to disregard. I 
am willing toavail myself of this difference of opinion among our proposed 
masters, as a warrant for exercising my own freedom of thought. Let 
me see the Germans first united firmly among themselves in their 
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critical judgments, it will then be time enough for me to think of sup- 
pressing my deliberately formed sentiments out of deference to German 
theology. 

Some things which Dr. Davidson has inserted in his list of my mistakes, 
are mere omissions unavoidable in a work which only professes to give 
in a moderate compass the most important principles and the main facts 
of the science. Had I judged it proper to extend my limits, very many 
authors, theories and criticisms would have been canvassed, which a 
regard to brevity has compelled me to exclude. Under these circum- 
stances an omission is no mistake. I can truly say that omissions have 
frequently caused me both inconvenience and regret; but it was 
needful to be brief; and even so, my work extends more than a hun- 
dred pages beyond the limits originally intended. In one or two 
instances, Dr. Davidson, in his zeal for pointing out errors of mine, has 
himself committed very palpable mistakes. Of this kind is his assertion 
that Masch’s edition of Le Long’s Bibliotheca Sacra consists of only 
four volumes ;* and his attempted correction of my translation of a 
passage in St. Augustine de Conjugiis Adulterinis, betrays an igno- 
rance of Latin syntax which must not a little astonish the Germans, if 
it falls into their hands. 

I must add that I conceive Dr. Davidson is completely wrong in 





® It consists of six volumes, published at different times, each with its own 
yt wg date, preface, and table of contents or index: in some cases both. It is 
divided into two very unequal parts. Part I. consists of one volume, Hale, 1778, 
pp. 466. Part II. is in several volumes: vol. i. (1781), pp. 226; vol. ii. (same 
year), pp. 352; vol. iii. (1783), pp. 352. Two years afterwards (1785) appeared 
another volume ; which, however, because it only carried farther down the account 
of the Latin versions, which had been commenced in vol. iii., the learned editor has 
only called Partis Secunda Volumen Tertium Continuatum. It has, however, its 
own title-page, date, and preface, like its predecessors; and therefore is, to all 
intents and purposes, a volume. It consists of 484 pages. The last volume appeared 
in 1790: it consists of 192 pages. I suppose Dr. Davidson has glanced at the 
title-page of this volume, and, seeing the words Volumen Quartum, ventured to 
contradict my statement without further examination: but if he had looked to the 
line above, he would have seen Partis Secunde Volumen Quartum et Ultimum. 
This may seem of little consequence; but I wish to let it be seen that I did not 
recommend this work without having carefully studied it. Dr, Davidson’s remark 
seems to imply that I had not even seen it. 

> The whole passage reads as follows:—‘ Nunc autem, postquam Christus ait 
adulters, “ Nec eyo te condemnabo ; vade ; deinceps noli peccare,” quis non intelligat 
debere ignoscere maritum quod videt ignovisse Dominum amborum, nec jam se 
debere adulteram dicere, cujus penitentis crimen divina credit miseratione deletum ? 
Sed hoc, videlicet, infidelium sensus exhorret; ita ut nonnulli modice vel potius 
inimici vere fidei, credo metuentes peccandi impunitatem dari mulieribus suis, illud 
quod de Adulter@ indulgentid Dominus fecit, auferrent de codicibus suis: quasi per- 
missionem peccandi tribuerit qui dixit, “ Deinceps noli peccare:” aut ideo non 
debuerit mulier a medico Deo illius peccati remissione sanari, ne offenderentur 
insani.’— Opp., tom. vi. col. 858, ed. Bas. 1556. The words in Italics | have thus 
paraphrased in English :—‘ So that some men of weak faith, or rather enemies of 
the true faith, fearing (as I suppose) lest impunity in sin might be granted to their 
own wives, took away from their MSS. the act of our Lord in forgiving the adul- 
teress: as if he had granted free licence to sin by saying “ Go sin no more.”’ 
‘ But,’ says Dr. D., ‘ Augustine does not say that the paragraph was really ejected 
from the Greek MSS. for the reason he assigns. He conjectures that some persons 
of weak faith, &c., might have expunged it from their copies (auferrent), &c.— 
‘ What would Zumpt say to this translation? Would it not make him stare and 
rub his eyes ? 
affirming 
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affirming that Lachmann’s usage of the term Oriental coincides with 
that of Griesbach. I know of no passage in which Griesbach so em- 
ploys it. 

Dr. Davidson therefore has not been extremely successful in his 
search after the mistakes which indubitably my book contains. If I 
durst so far intrude upon your limits, I could state a few which have 
escaped his notice, but have occurred to myself on a reperusal, or have 
been suggested by learned friends and correspondents. 

For these errors and omissions, I have to crave the pardon of all the 
purchasers of my book, as I have to apologise to you for the length of 
this communication. I by no means imagine that I have exhausted 
the lists of my oversights; and beg to assure all who are interested 
in such inquiries, that notwithstanding my alleged ‘self-sufficiency,’ 
‘adventurousness,’ and ‘presumption,’ I shall feel grateful for the 
trouble which any such person may take in pointing out my errors, 
either in the usual channels of literary information, or by letter to 
myself. 


J. Scorr Porter. 
Belfast College, 22nd February, 1849. 





CITATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN 
THE NEW. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature. 


S1r—In the fourth number of your valuable Journal an article appears 
under the above title, in which the author endeavours to prove that 
many of the quotations from the Old Testament which appear in the 
New, have no direct reference, in the original passages, to those par- 
ticular events or things in reference to which they are quoted by the 
New Testament writers. 

It is admitted in said article that in some instances there may be a 
remote or distant reference to the point in regard to which the text is 
quoted, though there is another and a primary meaning before the mind 
of the original writer ; and this is accounted for by supposing a double 
sense in prophecy. In others, it is maintained there is no reference 
at all in the original passage to the point about which the New Tes- 
tament writer is treating when he quotes the passage, but that it is 
quoted merely in the way of accommodation ; that is, the words suiting 
his purpose, they are brought forward without any regard to the 
meaning the original writer intended to convey by them ; that is, the 
writers of the New Testament quote texts from the Old Testament in 
reference to subjects to which these texts have no reference, and to 
prove points they never were intended to prove, and consequently can- 
not prove. 

Nothing can be of more importance than a proper understanding of 
the sacred volume, and anything tending to throw light on its heaven- 
revealed pages ought to be hailed and prized as of the greatest value. 
Perhaps nothing can tend to open up the Scriptures more fully and 
satisfactorily than a correct understanding of the connection that 
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subsists between the Old and the New Testaments. To understand 
the prophecies of the one, with the fulfilment or comments made upon 
them in the other, cannot fail to throw a flood of light upon that blessed 
book, where the glorious Jehovah has revealed his mind in reference to 
a world of sinners and their salvation. 

On reading the article referred to, I could not help asking, Can such 
views of Scripture as are held forth there produce this effect? Can 
they enhance our estimation of the word of God, or open up before our 
minds more fully and clearly its glorious and saving truths ? 

May I be allowed, Sir, to say, with all due respect for the author of 
the article in question, that it appears to me a negative answer must be 
given to these questions :— 

1. Do not such views tend in a great degree to obscure Scripture ? 
Admit the principle contended for in the article, and we can be sure of 
nothing we find within the boards of the Bible. We thus would have 
an apostle quoting a passage in a totally different sense, and with a 
totally different object in view, from the prophet who first penned it. 
Both cannot be right ; which are we to follow? If the original writer 
be correct, then the other must be wrong; and, to say the least, we 
have language without a meaning—mere words without a reality—and 
sound without sense. Upon this principle it would be impossible to 
follow out the reasoning and arguments of the New Testament writers ; 
the passages they quote come in as a dark cloud, and obscure the 
subjects on which they are discoursing. We are irresistibly led to look 
at the meaning of the original writer, and here we find another subject 
altogether ; our minds must become bewildered, and we cannot follow. 
Thus a passage of Scripture would mean one thing in the Old Testa- 
ment, and another thing in the New—one thing in the mouth of a 
prophet, and another thing in the mouth of an apostle. If there be 
thus a disagreement between prophet and apostle, can we be sure that 
there is agreement between prophet and prophet, or between apostle 
and apostle? I apprehend not; and thus confusion and obscurity are 
thrown into the word of God, ‘ we are completely out at sea amid its 
contents ; we cannot read because it is sealed.’ 

2. Can such views fail to shake the confidence of men in the truth 
and faithfulness of Scripture? Suppose any other writer were to adopt 
such a mode in reference to the subject of which he was treating, what 
confidence could be placed in him? Who could credit his writings, 
or esteem either him or his works? Certain authors are quoted in 
order to corroborate or prove the point in hand; but on turning up to 
these authors themselves, we find he uses their language in a totally 
different sense from that in which they use it, or it may be with a 
meaning the very opposite. What confidence could any one have in 
the writings of such a man? Suppose the subject to be the divinity 
of Jesus; the writer quotes certain authors, but on turning up their 
works we find that the language quoted has no reference to such 
a subject; or it may be these authors are Unitarian, and in such 
language they are attempting to prove the very opposite of the writer 
who quotes it! Take infant baptism, or any other subject, and let 
this mode be pursued, and at once the book must be thrown aside ; 
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we can have no confidence in it. Now if the writers of the New 
Testament adopt the same mode, can we have more confidence in 
them? Suppose the subject is salvation by simple belief of the 
Gospel, the writer appeals to the Old Testament for proof; but on 
turning up the passage quoted, we find it has not the most distant 
reference to this matter, but is simply an exhortation to obedience 
given to the Jews: or suppose the subject is the universal procla- 
mation of the Gospel by the apostles, again the Old Testament is 
appealed to; but on turning up the passage quoted, we find no reference 
to this at all, the writer is discoursing of the works of nature! We 
must at once lose confidence in the writer, so far as these points are 
concerned ; and if on these points, can we have full confidence in 
regard to any point? 

3. Do not such views militate against the inspiration of the Scriptures ? 
We can easily conceive that, through ignorance, misapprehension, or 
design, erring and fallible man might thus misapply the writings of 
another ; but can this be done by the Holy Spirit? We must ever 
keep in mind that, in the quotations referred to, it is not one writer 
quoting the language of another merely, but the Holy Spirit quoting 
his own words: the writers are merely the instruments through which 
his mind is conveyed. Surely, then, the God of wisdom and of truth, 
in bringing forward his own statements, knows exactly how and where 
and why such and such statements are most suitable. I fear, however, 
it would be difficult to establish the inspiration of the whole Scriptures 
upon the principle contended for in the article in question. We find 
the apostle quoting the words of the Spirit in a totally different sense 
from what the Spirit intended ; thus wresting them from their true and 
proper meaning. The question will naturally occur, Are these men 
inspired? Ifa negative answer be not given, then it may lead to 
something as bad. It does appear to be an awful trifling with the 
word of God; and if the apostles quoted Scripture in this way, may 
not uninspired and even profane men quote Scripture to suit any pur- 
pose, and be guiltless ? 

4, Will the texts brought forward by the writer of the article bear 
him out in his views ? 

The only or principal text put forth in support of the double 
sense of prophecy, is the one quoted in Heb. i. 5, supposed to be, 
in the original passage, a promise in regard to Solomon, with some 
distant reference to Jesus. That such language was used in a promise 
given in regard to Solomon is certain, and that Solomon applied the 
passage where it occurs to himself is no less certain, but does this shut 
us up to the belief that there was no such prophecy made with direct 
reference to Jesus? I think not. In the 22nd and 28th chapters of 
lst Chron. we find David declaring that such a promise had been 
given him by God in reference to Solomon ; but it does not appear 
that this is the same given by God to Nathan the prophet (2 Sam. vii., 
and 1 Chron. xvii.), and quoted by the apostle in his epistle to the 
Hebrews. 1. In this prophecy the name of Solomon is never men- 
tioned ; it is simply, ‘1 will set up thy seed, which shall proceed out 
of thy bowels’ (2 Sam. vii. 12); ‘I will raise up thy seed after thee, 
which 
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which shall be of thy sons’ (1 Chron. xvii. 11). There is something 
in the language that leads us to look farther than Solomon; why not 
directly to Jesus? 2. The seed here mentioned was to be raised up 
‘when the days of David were expired, and he would sleep with his 
fathers.’ Solomon was raised up and actually placed upon the throne 
before this took place. This again looks farther than Solomon; why 
not directly to Jesus? 3. The seed here mentioned was to be ‘ esta- 
blished in the house and kingdom of God for ever ;’ and the promise 
is made absolutely and unconditionally. ‘This cannot apply to Solo- 
mon ; why then not directly to Jesus? 4. The blessings promised to 
the people, under the reign of the seed here mentioned, are of such a 
nature as show them to be gospel blessings, and which were not 
bestowed in the days of Solomon: (see 2 Sam. vii. 10, and 1 Chron. 
xvii. 9); why not then directly to Jesus? 5. To this view of the 
passage there is a very strong objection, founded on the words ‘if he 
commit iniquity, ’&c.; Jesus being sinless: but can the words not bear 
another rendering? In the original we have the relative pronoun and 
the infinitive of the verb with prefix and suffix (JM)YM2 WR), 
‘which may be rendered, ‘ He who committeth sin I will chastise,’ ‘&e., 
‘but my mercy shall not depart from him’ (the seed mentioned) ; 
drawing a contrast between the treatment Jesus would receive and 
those who committed sin. We see nothing here to prevent a direct 
application to Jesus, and view the apostle as quoting the passage in the 
same sense as it occurs in the original, and without any intermediate 
sense. In like manner I conceive the passage in Isa. vii. has direct 
reference to Jesus, and to Jesus alone. The virgin mentioned can be 
none other than the virgin mother of our Lord, and the Immanuel 
none other than our Lord himself. There may be difficulties, but still 
I have no doubt these difficulties may be satisfactorily cleared away, 
and the reference seen to be to them alone, without any intermediate 
persons. 
In reference to the accommodative system two passages are men- 
tioned, both quoted in Rom. x. The first of these texts occurs in 
Deut. xxx. 11-14: the apostle quotes it to show the ease by which 
any sinner may obtain salvation by faith in the Gospel, having already 
shown the impossibility of obtaining it by the works of the law. Is 
this the same meaning that Moses intended to be conveyed in the 
original passage? does it prove the apostle’s point? We think that 
this is the meaning Moses had distinctly in view, and that it does most 
clearly prove the point intended by the apostle. In this passage Moses 
is treating with the people of Israel concerning their return to God 
after their departure from him, and through that departure had been 
carried away into strange lands. Now how could they return? by 
what way were they to return? The law made no provision for this. 
They could return only through faith in the mediation and propitiation 
of the Lord Jesus, as typified and set forth in the sacrifices: and 
Moses tells them that this mode of returning to God had been so fully 
made known to them, and was so easily attained, they might reach it 
wherever they were, it was so near them that it may have been said 
to be in their mouth and in their heart, &c. This is the very thing 
the 
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the apostle is proving. There is, then, no mere accommodation of 
language here. 

The other passage is quoted from Psalm xix., and the apostle is 
proving by it that all men have heard the Gospel. Such, too, is 
exactly the meaning in the original passage ; ‘ the heavens declare the 
glory of the Lord, and the firmament sheweth his handy-work: day 
unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night sheweth knowledge. 
There is no speech nor language where their voice is not heard. Their 
line is gone through all the earth, and their words to the end of the 
world.’ To whom do these works of God declare his glory? To all 
men surely. In what sense do they declare his glory? In this, among 
others, that he is a God of love, a God of love to sinful men, and 
consequently a propitiated God; for no blessing can descend upon 
man but through the propitiation of Jesus. What is this but the 
Gospel proclaimed to all men? the very thing the apostle is proving. 
There is no mere accommodation of Janguage here. 

In support of this system of accommodation the writer of the article 
lays great stress upon two quotations, as proving his point clearly 
and distinctly. The first is a saying of our Lord, quoted by the 
evangelist John, in reference to the preservation of the disciples at 
the time Jesus was seized for trial and crucifixion. In looking to 
the saying as it originally occurs in John xvii., we find—1l. That it 
is spoken with reference to the apostles directly. Jesus seems to have 
them in view, and them alone. 2. It is spoken in reference to his 
leaving the world and leaving them init. 3. It is spoken in reference 
to those evils which would happen to them from the hatred of the 
world. 4. It is spoken in reference to his presence preserving them 
from many of these evils while he remained with them; and so 
gracious and powerful had been that preservation, that he had lost 
none of those given to him (as apostles) but the Son of Perdition, 
who was, at the time the saying was uttered, subjecting himself to 
evils far greater than could happen to his faithful disciples from all 
the persecutions of the world. Surely, then, the evangelist is correct 
when he applies this saying to the last act of Jesus, when parting 
from his disciples, in securing their preservation. Surely there is 
more than the mere accommodation of language here. 

The other passage occurs in Matt. viii. 17, quoted from Isa, liii. 4. 
The New Testament writer takes the words in the original passage 
rendered ‘ grief’ and ‘sorrows,’ and applies them to the temporal 
‘infirmities’ and ‘ sicknesses’ which afflicted the people; and refers 
the ‘ bearing’ them and ‘carrying’ of them to the removing of them 
by the miraculous power of Jesus. Now the question is, have the 
words in the original passage such a meaning? The proper meaning 
of the °F, rendered ‘ grief,’ is sickness or disease, and is so ren- 


dered in various passages: the proper meaning of J)N31, rendered 


‘sorrow,’ is pain, and that of pain of mind or sorrow is only a 
secondary and figurative meaning. The verbs nw), to ‘lift up,’ 


and b30, to ‘ bear’ or ‘carry,’ may properly be applied to the 
removing of those ‘ diseases’ and ‘pains’ spoken of, lifting them up, 
and 
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and bearing them away, in other words, removing them by his power. 
Thus we see that the passage, as it occurs in Isaiah, has the very 
meaning which the Evangelist gives it; and there is more than mere 
accommodation of language when he quotes it. 

A word on one passage more, namely, that occurring in Gal. iv. 
regarding Sarah and Hagar. 1. The part of Scripture here referred 
to by the apostle contains no prophecy nor abstract statement of truth ; 
it is simply the history of certain persons. 2. The apostle brings it 
forward merely as an illustration of the point of which he was 
treating. Having mentioned the two sons of Abraham and the manner 
of their birth, he adds, ‘which things are said allegorically’ (aria 
éorw ddAnyopovpeva), said by himself, that is, Paul allegorizes these 
things. 3. There is thus a great difference in the original passage 
here from the others referred to (being a simple history of the persons 
mentioned), and a great difference in the mode of referring to it (Paul 
telling us, by way of caution, that he allegorized the things mentioned). 
And thus there is no need to suppose that the Spirit of God, in 
relating the history, meant us to understand the two Covenants, in re- 
gard to which Paul allegorizes it. 

The subject altogether being of vast importance, it certainly would 
be a great boon were some of your learned contributors to take it up 
more fully. 


Davip DrumMMonp. 
Wick, December, 1848, 





REV. W. ROBINSON ON THE HISTORICAL CHARACTER 
OF THE FIRST OF GENESIS. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature. 


Srr,—An article from the pen of the Rev. Baden Powell, inserted 
in your number for October last, contained the following sentences :— 

* No competently informed person at the present day, I should have 
thought, could be ignorant that the now firmly established inductive 
truths of geology entirely overthrow the historical character of the 
narrative of the six days, and by consequence that respecting the 
seventh along with it. I need not here press this point further as I 
have already in other places gone fully into the subject.’ 

In a note the reader is referred to a work of Mr. Powell’s On the 
Connexion of Natural and Divine Truth, and to the article ‘ Creation’ 
in the Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. The former I have no 
opportunity of consulting: the latter I have turned to in the expecta- 
tion of finding a clear statement of the weighty reasons which, alone, 
it might well be thought, could lead the Reverend Professor to the 
momentous conclusions he does not hesitate to publish. 

In the Cyclopedia, as in your October Journal, Mr. Powell writes 
with a confidence which appears to me to be in mournful contrast with 
the evidence he adduces. Indeed, he seems to have been led (perhaps 
unconsciously) to make up for the slenderness of his proofs by the 
most surpassing hardihood of assertion. ae 
‘The 
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‘ The narrative, then, of six periods of creation, followed by a 
seventh similar period of rest and blessing * * * clearly cannot be 
regarded as an historical statement,’ &e. ‘ As to the particular form 
in which the descriptive narrative is conveyed, we merely affirm that it 
cannot be history—it may be poetry.’—vol. i. p. 486. 

For decisions thus given on one of the most serious questions that 
can occupy the mind of man, I can find but two distinctly stated rea- 
sons. The first is thus explained :— 

‘ We come next to those Scriptural representations of the Creation, 
which are more precise and circumstantial. Of these the earliest in 
order of time is that stated to have been announced by the divine voice 
from Mount Sinai, in the delivery of the law to the Israelites (Exod. 
xx. 11)," where the entire and complete work of creation is described 
as carried on and ended in six days. The description pointedly applies 
to the whole universe,’ &c. 

The second reason is as follows, containing, as the reader will perceive, 
a reference to different interpretations of the narrative which Mr. P. 
had noticed in an earlier part of the article :— 

‘ We fail to perceive how those interpretations can be supported * * * 
since the main points of the discrepancy remain untouched, viz. that 
there are no traces of any such catastrophe as must be supposed, even 
over a limited portion of the earth’s surface, subsequent to the latest 
tertiary formation.’—p. 484. 

Discarding, on other and sufficient grounds, the theory which would 
explain the days of creation as long intervals of time, Mr. Powell is 
here arguing against the historical character of the record on the sup- 
position that natural days are meant. He maintains that such a catas- 
trophe as the 1st chapter of Genesis implies, occurring since the com- 
pletion of the tertiary formation, must have left its traces, and as these 
traces do not appear, he denies the truth of the narration. 

I beg leave to ask Mr. Powell four questions :— 

First. Inasmuch as in ‘ the Mosaic history’ the writer defines the 
word Heaven (see Gen. i. 8) as meaning the firmament which divides 
the waters from the waters—by what authority does Mr. Powell affirm 
that the phrase ‘ heaven and earth’ pointedly applies to the whole uni- 
verse? Or, in other words—As Moses has been at pains to give the 
exact sense in which he used the word heaven, why does Mr. Powell 
assume that ina precisely similar connection he used it in a sense wholly 
different ? 

Secondly. Mr. Powell says there are no traces of any such catas- 
trophe as must (¢. e. if the Mosaic narrative be true) have occurred 
since the latest tertiary formation. I presume he does not mean to 
affirm positively that no such traces are in existence, but that none 

have been at present detected ; which is equivalent to saying that geo- 
logy does not at present confirm, in this particular point, the Mosaic 
history. Why does Mr. Powell represent the absence of confirmation, 
as ‘ discrepancy ?” 

Thirdly. Will Mr. Powell be kind enough to inform me what catas- 





a ny six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, 
and rested the seventh day.’ 


trophe 
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trophe must have occurred since the latest tertiary formation, if the 
Mosaic narrative be veritable history? I make this request because it 
seems quite as likely that Mr. Powell should not understand that His- 
tory, as that the History should be a fable. 

Fourthly. Will Mr. Powell inform us whether he has any other 
reasons to adduce ? 

There are probably many of your readers who, while courting free 
inquiry as much as Mr. Powell, are nevertheless persuaded that the 
record of Moses is a veritable description of appearances such as Mr. 
Powell would have witnessed had he been on the earth’s surface from 
the first to the seventh day of time—readers who having mourned over 
the passage in your October number as alike unphilosophical and irre- 
ligious, will be glad to have the subject re-opened in your pages. ° 

W. Rosrnson. 

Kettering, Jan. 15, 1849. 





*,." We regard with much pleasure the weight and variety of the 
Correspondence embodied in the present Number of the Journal. It 
evinces that its readers are at length inclined to avail themselves of 
the invitation which was at the outset extended to them—to discuss 
and examine the subjects set forth in these pages. Now that the work 
comprehends a considerable body of printed matter, we may expect 
that this branch of our Correspondence will maintain the ground it 
has taken ; but there is another branch of equal importance, not likely 
in the same degree to be sustained by external stimulus, and therefore 
more in danger of falling to the ground—this is, the suggestion or 
proposition of subjects, and of questions of doubt or difficulty, deemed 
by the writer to demand inquiry or solution. The reader who looks 
once more at the Introductory Article to this Journal will understand 
our meaning; and we earnestly invite the co-operation of our Corre- 
spondents in the objects there set forth, from which it seems to us that 
much good may result. 

For the rest, and in answer to the kind inquiries of many friends, 
we can still express a strong hope that a publication which is thus 
gradually but surely feeling its way to the results its founder contem- 
plated, will be enabled to maintain its existence; but to ensure this 
result, the exertions of its friends are still as much needed as ever, and 
should not on any account be relaxed. ‘There is a point from which, 
when once reached, the Journal may be expected to proceed by its own 
momentum ; but the necessary momentum has not yet been imparted to 
it; and until this is done, we must entreat the many earnest friends 
of the undertaking to be mindful how much depends, under the Divine 
blessing, upon their exertions. 





> To this we see no objection; but should rather indeed like to see both sides 
of the question adequately and fully discussed.—ED1ToR. 
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The Ministry of John the Baptist, and the Baptism and Temptation 
of the Lord Jesus Christ; an Exegetical Essay upon the three 
Jirst Gospels. By the Rev. Epcar Huxtasre, B.A. London, 
Parker, 1848. 8vo. pp. 95. 


Tuts small volume is avowedly sent forth by the author as a speci- 
men of the principles of interpretation which he has ‘long aimed to 
direct upon the Evangelical narrative in general.’ This being the case, 
we have looked with care to the spirit of the proposed investigation, 
to determine the degree in which it may be entitled to an encourage- 
ment. The result is satisfactory; and we are glad to be enabled to 
attest that, as the writer hopes, the results here noted down ‘ have not 
been pursued without a strong sense of the awful and mysterious nature 
of the subjects upon which they have been directed ;’ and that if in any 
point the author has erred, ‘ the error has not been the result of irre- 
verence or unbelief, or animated by any self-willed love of peculiarity.’ 
On this ground, as well as from the substantial learning and compe- 
tency evinced in this Essay, we sincerely trust that the result of its 
publication will be sufficiently encouraging to justify that more ex- 
tended work for which Mr. Huxtable states that he has been accumu- 
lating and preparing materials. 

The present Essay is, as the reader will collect, an exegetical com- 
mentary upon the statements in the three Gospels upon the subjects 
mentioned in the title-page. These subjects are synoptically handled, 
that is, all the particulars given in the three Gospels are brought to- 
gether to form the text of the comment. This mode of treating the 
three synoptical Gospels is now generally seen to be the most advan- 
tageous for students, and will, we may expect, be commonly followed 
in all future commentaries on the Gospels, though it may not be prac- 
ticable in commentaries on the New Testament at large. 

It appears that Mr. Huxtable is fully able to avail himself of the 
labours of German scholars, and to them he is indebted for much 
valuable matter; while the information afforded by the researches of 
travellers, naturalists, and antiquarians, is sought out with diligence 
and produced with good effect. 

In his first chapter, on the Ministry of John the Baptist, the author 
notes that— 

‘The term “ kingdom of heaven,” which is the form always found in Matthew, and 
in him alone, or the equivalent term “ kingdom of God,” which we find employed 
in its stead—St, Mark and St. Luke—does not occur in the Old Testament, but 
there can be but little doubt but that it was drawn from the representation given in 
the book of Daniel of the Fifth Monarchy there foretold as about to arise. The 
language employed by the prophet was naturally such as to suggest such an oe 
ation, 
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lation, in distinction from the kingdom of Babylon, the kingdom of Persia, the king- 
dom of Greece, and the kingdom of Rome (Dan. ii. 44). In the days of these kings 
shall the God of Heaven set up a kingdom which shall never be destroyed (cf. also 
Dan. vii. 14-27). This is the most concrete form in which that sovereignty is re- 
presented which in the prophecies of the Old Testament is so often assigned to God 
the king of Israel, reigning through the Christ.’ 

Some space is given to the consideration of John’s baptism, as dis- 
tinguished from that of the Jewish baptisms. Our author regards as 
unsatisfactory the evidence for the anterior existence of the Jewish 
usage of the baptism of proselytes as a symbol of their admission into 
the theocracy ; but if it was practised so early, the evidence shows 
that it was regarded as a rite of ceremonial lustration, nor is there any- 
thing to render it probable that this proselyte baptism differed from 
the baptisms of the Law in one very important point in which the 
baptism of John as well as that ordained by our Lord did differ from 
them ; ‘in the baptisms by the Law, which were performed in the 
normal mode of immersion, the baptism was gone through by the man 
himself, who was there under the process of purification, aud was not 
administered to him by another. It was only in those abnormal bap- 
tisms in which the purificatory element (e.g. blood, or water mixed 
with ashes) was not plentiful enough, or otherwise improper to be em- 
ployed for immersion, that the rite was administered by another, who 
was, I believe, also a priest ; whereas the baptism of John, as well as 
that ordained by Christ, was administered by another. 

‘In these two respects then the baptism of John appears to differ 
from those enjoined by the Law: first, the latter were used as means 
of purification from ceremonial defilement, which the baptism of John 
was not; and, secondly, the baptism of John was administered by 
John (or some other divinely commissioned person), and not per- 
formed by the candidates themselves. To these we must add, as a 
third distinguishing feature, that whereas those baptisms were repeated 
upon the occasion of renewed defilement, this as well as Christian 
baptism was undergone only once. These three features justify us in 
regarding the baptism of John as an entirely new rite.’ 

Further on (p. 41) we get at the author’s views as to the difference 
between the baptism of John and that of Christ. He thinks that ‘ the 
baptism of John sealed the forgiveness of sins to every true penitent 
who underwent it; but it was not, like Christian baptism, endued with 
the power of renewing the soul, or of sealing to it such grace as should 
cleanse or spiritualize. It was in this respect a baptism of water only, 
unto repentance, as St. Matthew adds; it was not a regeneration of 
water and of the Spirit, such as our Lord intimated to Nicodemus was 
the character of his baptism (John iii. 15). Its actual purifying power 
therefore reached no further than the body ;—John baptized with 
water only.’ 

On the ‘Baptism with the Holy Ghost and with fire, which has 
engaged the ingenuity and learning of our own contributors, our au- 
thor holds the general opinion that the words ‘ and with fire’ are used 
to qualify and illustrate the words ‘ the Holy Ghost,’ but he sees objec- 
tions to the common interpretations of the precise drift and bearing to 
2p2 t 
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the words. The explanation which he does give is interesting. ‘A 
comparison of the four Evangelists, in the passages in which they seve- 
rally quote this declaration of the Prophet, brings to light a cireum- 
stance which appears to point out the way to the true explanation of 
its meaning. In St. Mark (i. 8) and St. John (i. 33) the words and 
with fire are wanting ; and with them are also wanting the words, 
which both in St. Matthew (iii. 12) and in St. Luke (iii. 17), who have 
and with fire, follow immediately after. ‘The same observation applies 
to Acts i.5. This naturally leads us to look to the verse which fol- 
lows in St. Matthew and St. Luke as likely to furnish us with the 
true interpretation of these words which in these Gospels precede it. 
Now this verse states that a discrimination was to be exercised upon 
the substances lying on the threshing-floor, according to which the 
true Israelites, the wheat, were to be gathered into the garner, and the 
false, the chaff, were to be burnt up with unquenchable fire. And, it 
may further be observed, this discrimination is called a thorough 
cleansing of the floor. Now the gathering of the wheat into the garner 
closely corresponds to the baptism with the Holy Spirit. It is difficult 
then not to believe that the burning up the chaff with unquenchable 
Jire corresponds to the baptism with fire, and this explains it.’ 

This burning up of the chaff, which Mr. Huxtable regards as an- 
swering to the baptism with fire, has not, he considers, reference to 
the suffering of hell; for, as Olshausen remarks, baptism always has 
reference to salvation; but is rather to be understood as expressing 
the purifying change to be effected in God’s Israel—the thorough 
cleansing of the floor, whereby the Christ, the head of Israel, would 
transform its character, either by the renewing grace of the Holy 
Spirit on such as would obey him, or by the consuming fires of his 
wrath upon such as refused his grace. In the latter case, the term 
baptize relates, not to those in particular who would perish under his 
anger, but rather to the whole Israel of which they formed part, but 
which was thus to be purified by fire as well as by the Holy Ghost. 

In regard to that difficult subject, the Baptism of Jesus by John, the 
author sees that John’s baptism was, among other things, significant of 
initiation into an economy (so to speak) preparatory to that of the king- 
dom of God. It was fitting therefore, he reverently supposes, that the 
divine Jesus should enter this preparatory economy as well as others ; 
since, though ministering therein as the Christ, he yet was to minister 
in a condition preparatory to that in which he was afterwards, as the 
exalted Prince and Saviour, to reign. At the same time it was so 
ordered that while thus entering that economy with others, he should 
enter it in a manner which sufficiently marked his own relation both to 
the economy itself and also to other men. The following further re- 
marks on the same subject are striking :— 

‘Neither was baptism, regarded as the symbol of purification, altogether irre- 
levant even in the case of the holy Jesus. For though, in the case of men in 
general, it expressed the cleansing away of sin, in which respect it was inapplicable 
to Him, being wholly without sin, yet viewed in relation to his work it had its 
propriety. Our blessed Lord had hitherto passed his life amid secular engage- 
ments ; for from the question of the Nazarenes, recorded Mark vi. 3, Zs not this the 
carpenter ? 
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carpenter? itis clear that he had himself carried on the business of his reputed 
father. He had thus, and in other ways as a fellow-inhabitant of the town, been 
mingled with the people of Nazareth in the various engagements of social life— 
labouring, and selling and buying, and taking part in the offices and intercourse of 
neighbourhood. In short, he had been completely assimilated to his sinful brethren 
(except in their sins), associated and blended with them. But now he was about 
to assume the Divine functions of the Lord’s Christ; if we may venture thus to 
apply the language which St. Paul has used with reference to his actual death, He 
was to die unto sin that he might live unto God (Rom, vi. 10). It therefore seems 
fitting that such a transition should be accompanied by his passing through a rite 
which so graphically expressed purification ; in which, in his instance, it was set 
forth that he washed himself clean of worldly associations, and came forth pure 
and entire as the Christ of God.’ 

In respect of the descent of the Holy Ghost upon the baptized 
Christ, our author is led to conclude that the appearance was visible 
only to our Lord and the Baptist, ‘in consequence of a supernatural 
unveiling of their organs of perception,’ an expression liable, perhaps, 
to some exception, as applied to our Lord himself. It appears also to 
him that the addition which St. Luke, in the words in a corporeal form 
(owparix@ cider deel tepiorepay), makes to the account of St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, who simply record that the Holy Ghost was seen 
descending like a dove, ‘determines the comparison as referring not 
merely to the proverbial swiftness of the dove’s flight (Ps. lv. 5 ; Isa. Ix. 
8), or to any waving or other kind of motion attributable to that bird, 
but to the form in which the Holy Ghost displayed Its descent upon 
the Redeemer.’ 

The chapter on the Temptation of our Lord will be interesting to 
the class of persons likely to desire possession of the work. We 
abstain from entering into its details, as we expect to have occasion 
to discuss the whole subject very fully ere long. It may suffice 
to state that, with some hesitation, Mr. Huxtable sets forth the 
view ‘ that subjectively the temptation had a twofold purpose; partly, 
more fully to develope to the human consciousness of our Blessed 
Redeemer what the nature of his stupendous work on our behalf was to 
be, by vividly exhibiting the form into which the Evil One would fain 
have warped and perverted it ; and partly to arm His holy soul against 
those conflicts of which this temptation was, as Bengel says, a specimen, 
and which throughout his earthly course were to be continually repro- 
duced in his path.’ 


Reasons why a New Edition of the Peschito, or Ancient Syriac 
Version of the Old Testament, should be published with Variae 
Lectiones from Ancient MSS. and Editions. By J. Rogers, M.A., 
Canon Residentiary of Exeter Cathedral. Oxford and London, 
J. H. Parker, 1848. 8vo. 


Within the last few years, through the munificence of the present 
Duke of Northumberland, the Duke of Bedford, the Earl of Ellesmere, 
and other distinguished persons, a most valuable collection of ancient 
Syriac manuscripts, from the Monastery of St. Mary Deipara in the 
Nitrian Desert in Egypt, has been secured by the ‘Trustees of the 
British 
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British Museum; which National Library may now be said to contain 
the most valuable collection of Syriac manuscripts in the world. 
When these manuscripts are added to those preserved in the libraries 
at Oxford and Cambridge, it will be obvious that there now are in 
this country peculiar facilities for publishing a new edition of the 
Old Testament, in the Peschito, or ancient Syriac Version. That 
version was executed from the Hebrew original, certainly not later 
than the second century, if not at the close of the first. Dr. Ken- 
nicott remarks that, being very literal and very ancient, it is of ines- 
timable value. 

The lovers of sacred literature are much indebted to Mr. Rogers 
for his instructive and well-written tract, which is addressed, by per- 
mission, to the Archbishop of Canterbury. The author has given a 
concise critical notice of the Peschito, or ancient Syriac Version of 
the Old Testament; and he has forcibly urged various reasons for 
undertaking a new critical edition of it. ‘These reasons are supported 
by numerous examples. Mr. R. concludes then in the following 
terms :-— 


‘ We want a new edition from the earliest copies of the Syriac Old Testament— 

‘ First, because we have no printed text from ancient and approved MSS. 

‘ Secondly, because the Latin Version in Walton’s Polyglott often fails to convey 
the sense of the Syriac. 


‘ Thirdly, because there are many omissions in the printed text, which may, per- 
haps, be supplied on a collation of early MSs. 

‘ Fourthly, because the facilities now given to the study of Hebrew make it desir- 
able that new facilities should also be given to the study of the cognate languages. 

‘ Fifthly, because it is useless to accumulate ancient and valuable Biblical MSS. 
at the British Museum, if those MSS. are not applied to the purposes of sacred 
criticism. 

‘ Sixthly, because on comparing the Syriac with the Hebrew original, many points 
of important and interesting investigation will arise. 

‘ Finally, because it is neither creditable to the literary character of the age, nor 
to the theological position of the Church of England, that one of our most 
ancient versions of the Bible should continue in its present neglected state.’ 
(pp. 27, 28.) 


In an appendix the learned author satisfactorily obviates some objec- 
tions which had been urged ina contemporary journal against the utility 
of the important work proposed, and the feasibility of accomplishing it. 
With regard to the particular objection, ‘ that no clergyman can 
afford to give himself up single-handed to such a work,’ Mr. Rogers 
gives the following information, which our readers, we are sure, will 
peruse with much satisfaction. ‘There is a clergyman, fully com- 
petent to the task, ready at once to undertake the work. The zeal 
and energy of the Rev. W. Cureton have induced him to offer to 
become the editor of a new edition of the old Syriac Version; and 
measures are now in progress, to which I cannot at present more 
distinctly refer, for the accomplishment of the work’ (p. 34). By 
the kindness of a correspondent we are enabled to state, that the 
‘measures’ referred to by Mr. Rogers have been determined upon, 
The delegates of the University Press at Oxford, who have already 
rendered eminent services to sacred literature, by printing Dr. Ken- 
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nicott’s edition of the Hebrew Bible with various readings, and Drs. 
Holmes’s and Parsons’ edition of the Septuagint Version, also with 
various readings, have agreed to publish the Syriac Pentateuch from 
the earliest manuscripts. The edition is to be superintended by the 
Rev. William Cureton, one of the librarians of the British Museum, 
whose long-announced critical edition of the Syriac Version of the 
three genuine epistles of Ignatius (to Polycarp, the Ephesians, and 
the Romans), we are happy to state, is nearly completed at press. 
Mr. Cureton (we understand) proposes to take the Syriac text of 
the books of Genesis and Exodus, in particular, from a manuscript 
of the very early date of a.p, 464. T. H. H. 


A Biblical Cyclopedia, or Dictionary of Eastern Antiquities, Geo- 
graphy, Natural History, Sacred Annals and Biography, Theo- 
logy and Biblical Literature, Illustrative of the Old and New 
Testaments. Edited by the Rev. John Eadie, LL.D., Professor of 
Biblical Literature to the United Presbyterian Church, and Minister 
of the United Presbyterian Congregation, Courbridge St., Glasgow. 
With Maps and Pictorial Illustrations drawn from the most 
authentic sources. London, 1849. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 
588. 


This work is based on the Union Bible Dictionary, published in 
America. Dr. Eadie has expanded the plan of that work into a volume 
three times the size, in which the general information needed by readers 
of the Bible is given in a correct and lucid form. 

Dr. Eadie is so well known as a successful labourer in the field of 
Biblical learning, that his name alone would have been a high recom- 
mendation of the volume before us; but had it appeared anonymously, 
it would, we doubt not, have earned for itself a high reputation. 

The plan and arrangement of the work is clearly stated in the pre- 
face. It is not so much intended for the learned world as for Bible 
readers in general: it does not pretend to compete with Kitto’s Cyclo- 
pedia, or works of a similar kind; but we may say that we believe it 
to be a volume admirably calculated to promote a taste for Biblical 
study, and thus to introduce the reader to the examination of every 
point, almost, connected with Biblical inquiry. The results of investi 
gation are here presented in a convenient form. 

Authorities of almost every kind have been consulted; but in so 
doing the respected editor (or we might say author) has exercised a 
sound Christian discrimination. He has ‘taken care to introduce 
nothing in point of faith or doctrine, which is opposed to the cardinat 
truths “‘ which are most surely believed among us.” ’ 

We cannot profess to have read every part of a volume which has 
but just left the press; we can, however, say that we have looked over 
every page, and throughout there are proofs of the writer’s reverence 
for the word of God and sound and diligent scholarship. 

The latest geographical discoveries which bear on the Scripture 
(e. gy the recent survey of the Dead Sea) are introduced into these 

pages ; 
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pages; indeed it may be said that this volume presents, in a concen-~ 
trated form, the results of all recent investigation of those subjects which 
bear a collateral relation to the word of God. 

The Egyptian discoveries which have resulted from Dr. Young’s 
Key to the Hieroglyphics are treated in this work in a manner which 
both simplifies the subject and manifests its importance ; we may refer 
to the account given of Dr. Young’s discovery from examining the 
Rosetta stone (art. Writina) as one in which the author has happily 
combined conciseness of statement with fulness of information. 


S. P. T. 


Thoughts on the Character and History of Nehemiah. By the Rev. 
Henry Woodward, A.M. Hatchards, London, 1849, 12mo. pp. 109. 


This is a good book so far as it goes, intended for plain readers rather 
than for scholars, and not written with any remarkable force or spirit. 
The reflections are, however, pious and useful, and occasionally striking. 
The work consists of nine chapters, of which the first six appeared 
in the pages of the Christian Observer. The survey of Nehemiah’s 
character does not extend beyond the contents of the first chapter 
of Nehemiah’s book. In fact the author loses his way, and appears 
to have altered and left unfinished the design with which he com- 
menced. Of Nehemiah very little is said except in the first third of 
the book. If the plan indicated in the first three chapters had been 
carried out, a very interesting and not too bulky volume might have been 
produced. But in the fourth, fifth, and sixth chapters, the contrast 
which Nehemiah’s thoughts presented to his outward circumstances at 
court, leads the author into a long and varied excursion as to ‘ man’s 
inward world,’ &e., in which the name of Nehemiah does not once occur. 
When we meet with him again at the beginning of the seventh chapter, 
his secret prayer ‘ to the God of heaven’ gives Mr. Woodward a fresh 
start—chiefly upon prayer, which carries him to the end of his book, or 
rather to its close, for this is one of those books without an end—which 
ought only to be set forth when the death of the writer precludes the 
hope of completion, and then but rarely. In other cases it may fairly 
be assumed that a work in the execution of which the author himself 
broke down, or went astray, is not likely in its incomplete state to be 
very attractive to readers. Upon the whole, we are constrained to pro- 
nounce this work a failure as regards ‘the Character and History of 
Nehemiah ;’ but not without interest and value regarded as a set of 
discourses on the first chapter of Nehemiah. 


*,* The extent of the Correspondence, and press of other matter in 
this number of the Journal, compels the postponement of Reviews and 


Notices of a considerable number of books, especially in Apocalyptical 
literature. 
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Tue Rev. Eli Smith, in a recent letter from Beirut, states that there is in that 
neighbourhood a man possessed of much skill in preserving the skins of birds, by 
whose means persons interested in the natural history of the Holy Land’ might 
easily form a very complete collection of the birds of Syria at a small cost. e 
apprehend that Mr. Smith would himself readily facilitate communication with the 
native of whom he speaks; and we earnestly hope that some of our readers will 
avail themselves of the advantage thus afforded. It is stated that the specimens 
will cost from eighteenpence to two shillings each; so that for a few pounds one 
may become possessed of the actual birds of the Bible and Palestine. 


The Editor's (Professor Rédiger) preface to the fifteenth edition of Gesenius ’ 
Hebrew Grammar, issued about a year since, is too characteristic of the man and of 
the time to be overlooked :—‘ In the midst of the pressure of great political events, 
in which, unquestionably, the day of freedom for our German Father-land dawns, 
I do not find an inclination to multiply words, in order to introduce a scientific 
work, completed under the roof of a dull, peaceful repose, to a public absorbed with 
higher struggles and cares. I content myself with saying that, in this new revision 
of a book, whose usefulness has been sufficiently proved by the rapid exhaustion of 
an extraordinarily large edition in the form which I gave it, I have been at the pains 

, to make it more worthy of the favourable reception it has found.’ 


Those of our readers who, like ourselves, have kept their copies of Gesenius’ 
great work, the Hebrew Thesaurus, long unbound for the concluding portion, which 
the author left incomplete, but which has been long expected from Professor Ré- 
diger, will rejoice to hear that it is now actually in the press. The habit among 
German scholars of beyinning to publish in early life works which they do not 
finish till old age, or then perhaps die, leaving them incomplete, may be suited to 
German habits of mind, but suits little with English impatience—which expects an 
author to have nearly if not quite completed his design by the time he begins to 
publish. But then in Germany men rely upon seeing a work of any importance 
brought to a close eventually, however long it may be protracted; whereas in this 
country we should have small faith in the ultimate completion of any work which 
has been kept in hand twenty or thirty years. Besides, the English seldom like 
to commence receiving a work which they can only hope that their children may see 
completed—whereas our German friends seem in general well satisfied to com- 
mence an expenditure, the full advantage of which can only be realized by their 
posterity in ‘the next ages.’ There is much to be said on both sides: but it is 
certain that the prevalent idea among ourselves—that we are collecting books for 
mere individual solace, and that all interest in that collection ceases at our death, 
when it will probably go to the nearest book-auction room, and be advertised as 
‘the property of the late —— ——, removed for sale from ————,,’ is in this 
country an awful discouragement to book-collecting, and to the book trade. It is 
true there may be a son: * But who knoweth whether he will be a wise man or a 
fool ?’—wise enough to enter with true love and appreciation upon the heritage of 
his father’s books; or fool enough to send them to the book-monger for the sake of 
the small amount of filthy lucre they may produce. The very great disproportion 
in this country between the prices at which books must be bought and may be sold, 
is also a sore discouragement to this kind of scholarly investment. This may exist 
in Germany—but not to the same degree as here. We have at this moment in 
view a gentleman who, having no family, invested all the surplus of his income 
in the purchase of books, and in the course of years formed a collection of rare, 
curious, and valuable works in divers languages, at the cost of about 18,000/. 
Altered circumstances led to the disposal of this collection by auction, and the 
utmost amount that it realized was 16001. ! 


An 
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An account of the American Expedition to the Dead Sea by Lieutenants Lynch 
and Dale, is announced for publication at New York, in two volumes. 


That interesting Institution, the American Oriental Society, has just completed 
the first volume of its proceedings. 


It is announced that Sir George Staunton has ‘just ready’ a new work, ‘On 
the proper mode of rendering the word Gop in translating the Holy Scriptures into 
the Chinese Language,’ with examination of the various opinions on this im- 
portant subject, especially with reference to its influence upon the diffusion of 
Christianity in China. 


It is said that the Jefferson Papers, to be published in America by order of Con- 
gress, contain, besides political and diplomatic correspondence, &c., also treatises 
on religious subjects, particularly a Commentary on the Life and Character of the 
Apostle Paul. 


A new Hebrew elementary work, entitled Schul-grammatik der Ebraischer 
Sprache, enthaltend die Wort- und Formenlehre, &c., bearbeitit von H. Goldstein 
(Breslau, 1848, pp. 168), is highly commended in Jahn’s Jahrbiicher for its adapta- 
tion to practical uses. 


Among the books announced for publication by Mr. John W. Parker, we notice 
a translation of Guericke’s Christian Arch@ology, by the Rev. A. J. W. Morison, 
M.A.; and The Earth's Antiquity in Harmony with the Mosaic Record of Creation, 
by the Rev. James Gray, M.A.; and a translation of Neander’s Julian the Apostate, 
by George Vincent Cox, M.A. 


In the United States a Prospectus has been issued of a translation of Tholuck’s 
‘Hours of Christian Devotion,’ by the Rev. William Hall, of New York. 


‘The Life and Epistles of St. Paul, edited by the Rev. J. W. Conybeare and 
the Rev. J. S. Howson, is to form two volumes 4to, richly illustrated with steel and 
wood engravings, from drawings by W. H. Bartlett. It will appear in monthly 
parts, and its publication will commence shortly. 


The Rev. J. Taylor has in the press ‘ Meditations from the Fathers of the 
First Five Centuries, arranged as Devotional Exercises on the Book of Common 
Prayer.’ 


The Allgemeine Repertorium fiir die Theologische Literatur has occasionally 
a useful article stating the contents of its contemporary theological publications in 
Germany ; and it has been suggested that it would be acceptable to many of our 
readers that we should give the contents of the principal American quarterly the- 
ological journals. We are enabled to do this but partially at present, but shall give 
our attention to the subject in future numbers; and we may extend this operation 
to the German periodicals (at least so far as regards the more important articles), 
if such should appear to be the wish of our readers. Even those who are not able 
to read these articles in the original, may like to know the sort of subjects which 
engage the attention of our Teutonic kindred. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra for February has a larger proportion of articles not 
original than usual. The first article is a curious comparison between Demosthenes 
and Massillon, in which it is given for consideration whether the qualities praised in 
Demosthenes may not be shveumagueie transferred to the field of sacred elo- 
quence, and whether it is not the duty of every pulpit orator to strive to acquire 
them. The second article is a translation from De Wette’s Commentary on the 
15th Chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, under the title Doctrine of the 
Resurrection of the Dead. The third is On the Natural Proofs of the Immortality 
of the Soul, by Professor Chace. The fourth is a translation from the French of 
Cuvier on the Deluges of Ogyges and Deucalion, inquiring whether they were real 
and specific events, or the altered traditions of a universal deluge ; the conclusion is 
in favour of the latter alternative. The fifth has no relation to theology, but is an 
interesting article by Professor Robbins on the Greek Drama, The sixth is on 
The Spirit of a Scholar, by Professor Brown. The seventh is composed substan- 
tially ofa reprint from Joshua Sprigge’s Anglia Rediviva, published in London in 
1647, under the title of English Puritanism in the time of the Commonwealth. — bo 
eig 
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eighth is a review by Professor Smith of Dorner’s History of the Doctrine of the 
Person of Christ. The ninth and last is a good paper, by the accomplished editor, 
Professor Edwards, of Remarks on certain erroneous Methods and Principles of 
Biblical Criticism. 

The last Nos. of the Biblical Repository and the Princetown Review have not 
come to hand; but the Methodist Quarterly Review for January has, among its 
other articles, papers on The Lord’s Day, The Christian Sabbath: What is the 
meaning of ?\8v?? and others on Channing, on Edward Irving, and on Thomas 
Carlyle, whose writings appear to be regarded with far more interest in the United 
States than even in this country. This publication, like most of the others, has a 
large proportion of articles on topics not pertaining to sacred literature. 


Dr. Wetstein, formerly tutor in the University of Berlin, has been sent out as 
Prussian Consul to Syria. His residence will in the first instance be at Beirut, and 
subsequently at Damascus. Dr. Schultz, who has for several years occupied the 
post of Consul at Jerusalem, with much advantage to topographical and antiquarian 
researches respecting that city, has been in Italy for the benefit of his health, and 
has lately returned to Berlin. 

The Journal of Oriental Literature, published at Bonn, has lately issued the second 
part of its seventh volume, and with that the periodical closes. The editor, Professor 
Lassen, will transfer his services to the Journal of the German Oriental Society, 
which will thus become the central organ for Oriental students in Germany. 





LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


——— 


ENGLISH. 
Aitchison (Rev. D.)—Strictures on the Duke of Argyll’s Essay on the Eccle- 


siastical History of Scotland, in a Letter to His Grace. 8vo. pp. 112. 


Barham (F.)—The Bible Revised: a carefully corrected Translation of the 
Old and New Testaments, Vart 1, The Book of Ecclesiastes. Square, pp. 36. Part 2, The 
Song of Solomon. Square, pp. 30. 


Burgh (Rev. W. De)—Discourses on the Life of Christ; or, The Principal 
Events in the Personal History of the Redeemer. 12mo. pp. 284. 
Biley (E.)—The Twelfth Chapter of the Revelation; the Prophetic History 


of Arianism and its Times. 8vo. pp. 190. 

Bailie (J. K.)—Fasciculus Inscriptionum, Graeecarum potissimum, ex Galatia, 
Lycia, Syria, et Egypto, quas apud sedes celeberrimas chartis mandatas et nunc denuo concin- 
natas, notisque et indicibus amplissimis instructas, 4to. (Dublin), pp. 410. 

Burder (I. F.)—Notes on the Prophecies of the Apocalypse. 8vo. pp. 270. 

Calvin—The Life and Times of John Calvin, the great Reformer. From 
the German of Henry Paul, by Henry Stebbing, D.D, 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1010. 

Chalmers’ (Rev. T.) Posthumous Works, Edited by the Rev. William Hanna, 
LL.D. Vol. 6, 8vo. pp. 502. 

Conder (Josiah)—The Harmony of History with Prophecy ; an Exposition of 
the Apocalypse. 12mo. pp. 554. 

Cumming (Rev. J.)—Christ receiving Sinners. Fep. 8vo. pp. 182. 

Christian (The) Treasury ; containing Contributions from Ministers and Mem- 
bers of various Evangelical Denominations, 3 vols. royal 8vo. pp. 1876, 

Coquerel (A.)—An Answer to Dr, Strauss’s Life of Christ. Translated from 
the French. 12mo. pp. 68. 

Chart 
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Chart (A) of the Sacred History of the World, from the Creation to the Birth 
of Christ. Folio. 


Dewar (D.)—The Evidences of Divine Revelation. 12mo. pp. 362. 
Entwistle (J.)—Memoirs of the Rev. Joseph Entwistle, Fifty-four Years a 


Wesleyan Minister; with copious Extracts from his Journals and Correspondence. By his Son. 
12mo., (Bristol), pp. 592. 
Etheridge (Rev. J. W.)—The Apostolical Acts and Epistles from the Peschito 


orsAncient Syriac. To which are added the remaining Epistles, andthe Book of Revelation. 
12mo. pp. 518. 


Evans (Rev. W. E.)—The First Revelations of God to Man, considered in a 


Series of Sermons on the First Chapter of Genesis. 12mo. pp. 320. 


Evans (Rev. W. 8.) —A Continuous Outline of Sacred History ; intended as a 
Help to the Study of the Scriptures. 12mo. pp. 180. 


Fraser (Rev. R. W.)—Moriah; or, Sketches of the Sacred Rites of Ancient 
Israel, 16mo. pp. 378. 

Gardner (Rev. J.)—Christ on the Mount : a Practical Exposition of the Fifth, 
Sixth, and Seventh Chapters of the Gospel according to Matthew. 12mo. pp. 352. 

Gibson (Rev. Dr. E.)—A Preservative against Popery, in several select Dis- 
courses upon the principal Heads of Controversy between Protestants and Papists; by the most 
eminent Divines of the Church of England, chiefly-in the Reign of James I]. Vols. 1 to 13. 

Hinton (J. H.)—Athanasia, or Four Books on Immortality. To which is 
appended, Who will Live for Ever; an Examination of Luke xx. 36. With Rejoinders to the 
Rev. E. White and the Rev. W. Morris. 12mo. pp. 502. 

Harris (Rev. Dr. J.)—Man Primeval; or, The Constitution and Primitive 
Condition of the Human Being; a Contribution to Theological Science. 8vo. pp. 510. 

Jewish Missionary (The). A New and Literal Interpretation of the Visions 
of Daniel; the Prophecy of Christ on the Mount of Olives; the Books of Revelation, and other 
Prophecies with reference to the Restoration of the Jews and the Reign of the Idol Messiah. 
12mo. pp. 506. 

Kitto (John)—The Pictorial Bible; being” the Old and New Testaments 


according to the Authorized Version ; illustrated with Steel?Engravings and Original Notes. 
Vol. 4, imp. 8vo. pp. 670. 








Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, abridged. Parts 1 to 3 (to 

be completed in 10 parts), (Edinburgh), 8vo. 

Lawson (Rev. J. P.)—The Biblical Cyclopzdia ; containing the Biography, 
Geography, and Natural History of the Holy Scriptures. Parts 1 to 6 (to be completed in 
30 parts). 

Layard (H. A.)—Nineveh and its Remains ; with an Account of a Visit to the 
Chaldwan Christians of Kurdistan, and the Yezids or Devil Worshippers ; and an Inquiry into 
the Manners and Arts of the Ancient Assyrians. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 930, with illustrations. 

Marriage (Law of )—A Plain Statement of the Grounds on which it is con- 
tended that Marriage within the Prohibited Degrees is forbidden in Scripture. By Hugh Ben- 
nett, M.A. 8vo. pp. 44. 

The Report of Her Majesty’s Commissioners on the Law 

of Marriage relative to the Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister ; examined in a Letter to 

Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Bart., M.P. By A. J.B. Hope, M.P. 8vo. pp. 184. 

Inheritance of Evil; or, the Consequence of Marrying a 

Deceased Wife's Sister. Fep. 8vo. pp. 158. 

Against Profane Dealing with Holy Matrimony, in regard 

of a Man and his Wife’s Sister: a Tract for all English Churchmen and Women. By the Rev. 
John Keble, M.A. Fep. 8vo. pp. 34. 

-—-— Report of the Commissioners appointed to Inquire into 


the State and Operation of the Law of Marriage, as relating to the Prohibited Degrees of Affinity. 
8vo. pp. 72. 

















A Dispassionate Appeal to the Judgment of the Clergy of 

the Church of England on a Proposed Alteration of the Law of Marriage ; with a Synopsis of the 

chief Arguments and Evidence put forth on each side of the Question. 8vo. pp. 70. 

Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister considered: a 

Charge delivered to’the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Huntingdon, at the Visitation in 1842, 
by John Banks Hollingworth, D.D. 12mo, pp. 24. 

Macfarlane (Rev. Dr, J.) —The Church and Nation. Fep. 8vo. (Edinburgh), 
pp. 172. 





Mangles 
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Mangles (Rev. A.)—Practical Remarks on Christian Almsgiving. pp. 16. 


M‘Farlane (Rev. J.)—The Mountains of the Bible; their Scenes and their 
Lessons. 8vo. pp. 420. 

M‘Douall (C.)—A Discourse on the Study of Oriental Languages and Lite- 
rature, 8vo. (Edinb.), pp. 24. 

Madeley (Rev. E.)—The Science of Correspondences elucidated, and shown 
to be the true Key to a right Interpretation of the Word of God. 8vo. pp. 192. 

Morell (J. D.)—The Philosophy of Religion. 8vo. pp. 464. 

Mills (T.)—The True Mode of Baptism investigated ; being a Plain and Com- 
pendious Summary of Evidences in favour of Sprinkling and against Immersion. 8vo. pp. 164. 

Noel (B. W.)—Essay on the Union of Church and State. 8vo. pp. 644. 

Neale (Rev. E.)—The Closing Scene; or, Christianity and Infidelity con- 
trasted in the Last Hours of Remarkable Persons. Second Series. 12mo., pp. 490. 


Noah (M. M.)—The Jews, Judwa, and Christianity : a Discourse on the Re- 


storation of the Jews. 12mo. pp. 58. 


Olshausen (H.)—Biblical Commentary on the New Testament, adapted espe- 
cially for Preachers and Students. 8vo. pp. 430. 

Pascal—The Miscellaneous Writings of Pascal ; consisting of Letters, Essays, 
Conversations, and Thoughts, newly translated from the French Edition of M. P. Faugére, with 
Introduction and Notes, by George Pearce. Post 8vo. pp. 454. 

The Provincial Letters of Pascal, with an Essay on Pascal considered 
as a Writer and Moralist. By M. Villeman. Newly translated from the French, with Memoir, 
Notes, and Appendix. By George Pearce. Post 8vo. pp. 560. 

Pratt (J.)—Memoirs of the Rev. Josiah Pratt, late Vicar of St. Stephen’s, 


Coleman Street ; and for 2! years Secretary of the Church Missionary Society. By his Sons the 
Rey, J. and J. H. Pratt. 8vo. pp. 522. 


Pusey (E. B.)—Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister prohibited by Holy 
Scripture, as understood by the Church for 1500 Years, 8vo. pp. 270. 

Rabett (Rev. R.)—Lateinos (from Lateinus), is ‘’The Mark, or the Name of 
the Beast,’ having Seven Heads and Ten Horns, 8vo. pp. 322. 

Some Thoughts on Natural Theology, suggested by a Work entitled Vestiges 
of the Natural History of Creation. 8vo. pp. 246. 

Sacred History of the World: a Series of Dialogues translated from the Dutch ; 
with a Recommendatory Preface. By the Rev. F. Clowes. 12mo. (Leeds), pp. 348. 

Timpson (Rev. 'T’.)—The Youth’s Key to the Bible ; including the Evidences 


and History of the Sacred Books, and a Dictionary of every important Word in the Old and 
New Testaments. 8vo. pp. 104. 


Trench (Rev. R. C.)—Sacred Latin Poetry, chiefly Lyrical, selected and 
arranged for Use, with Notes and Introduction. 12mo. pp. 336, 

Vaughan (Rev. Dr. R.)—Essays on History, Philosophy, and Theology. 
2 vols. fep. 8vo. pp. 640. 


Wordsworth (Rev. C.)—Lectures on the Apocalypse, Critical, Expository, 
and Practical, delivered before the University of Cambridge ; being the Hulsean Lectures for the 
Year 1848, 8vo. pp. 526. 


Woodward (H.)—Thoughts on the Character and History of Nehemiah. 
12mo. pp. 110. 


Woodward (T.)—Demoniacal Possession ; its Nature and Cessation: an Essay. 
8vo. pp. 60, 


FOREIGN. 
Forbiger (A.)—Handbuch der alten Geographie, ans den Quellen bearb. 


Vol. III. Politische Geographie der alten Europa. Roy. 8vo. (Leipz.). 


Fuerst (W.)—Bibliotheca judaica. Bibliographisches Handbuch der gesammten 
jud. Literatur, 1.Thl.A—H. 8vo. (Leipz.). 


Gasparin—Journal d’un Voyage au Levant. 3 vols. 8yo. 
Hagenbach 
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Hagenbach (K. R.)—Die Kirchengeschichte des 18. u. 19. Jahrh. aus d. 
Standpunkte des evang. Protestantismus. Vol. I. 8vo. (Leipz.). 

Trenaei (Sti.) ham Lugdunensis, que supersunt omnia. Accedit apparatus 
continens ex iis quae ab aliis editoribus aut de Irenaeo ipso aut . scriptis ejus sunt disputata, 
meliora et itesutlone haud indigna. Edid. A. Stieren, Tom. I. Pars I. et Tom. Il. Pars I. 
8vo. (Lips.). 

Koch (K.)—Beitriige zu einer Flora d. Orients. In 10 Hftn. Hft. I. 
Einleitung ; Gramineen, 8vo. (Halle). 

Maurer (F. J. V. D.)—Commentarius grammat. histor. crit. in Vet. Testa- 
mentum in usum maxime gymnasiorum et academiarum adornatus. Vol. 1V. Sect. 2. (et ult.) 
C; ti in Eccl ten et Canticum Canticorum cont. Scripsit A. Heiligstedt. svo. 
(Lips.) 


Nitzsch (C. J.) —Prakt. Theologie. Vol. II. Das kirchl. Verfahren od. die 
Kunstlehren. Part I, Der Dienst am Wort. 8vo. (Bonn). 

Olivier—-Bilder-Bibel [Neues Testament] in 50 bildl, Darstellungen. Nebst. 
begleit. Text von G. H. v. Schubert. New ed. 4to. (Hamb.). 

Salut (le) des Nations, ou |’étendard universel des peuples. Manuel de 1’Asso- 
ciation des cceurs dévoués pour la plus grande gloire de Dieu, dans les plaies de notre Seigneur 
Jésus-Christ. 12mo, 

Semisch (K.)—Die apostol. Denkwiirdigkeiten d. apengrem Justinus, Zur 
Geschichte u. Aechtheit der kanon. Evangelien. S8vo. (Hamb 

Testament (das Neue), Griechisch nach den al Hiilfsmitteln kritisch 
gp ae m, neuen Deutschen Uebersetzg. u. kritischen u. exegetischen Kommentar v. Dr. A. 

W. Meyer. Vol. II., Kommentar ; Vol. 1X., Part 2, Kolosser u. Philemon. 8vo. (Gott.) 

Ventura—Conférences sur la Passion de notre Seigneur Jésus-Christ, préchées 

dans la basilique de Saint-Pierre, 4 Rome, pendant le Caréme de 1847. 2 vols. 19mo. 











*,* The Title-page and Index of the Third Volume will be given with 
the next Number. 
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AprauaM, the grounds of his justifica- 
tion as cited by Paul and by James, 
254. 

Ain Jacob Society, 105. 

Ajalon, the valley of, 146. 
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Alpine scenery, 3, 4. 

ALLEGED DISCREPANCY BETWEEN PAUL 
AND JAMES (by Rev. E. Kennedy), 
237-258. Different objects, conditions, 
and attainments, account for apparent 
discrepancies in Scripture, but inspira- 
tion secures real harmony through all, 
237; the apparent difference between 
Paul and James stated, 238 ; theories of 
reconciliation by Hug, Dwight, Knapp, 
Frommann, Neander, Moses Stuart, 
Barnes, &c., 239-246 ; examination of 
the sense of S:xaidw (to justify) as used 
by Paul and James, 247; the Pauline 
sense is ‘to absolve from condemna- 
tion,’ 247; could not be used in this 
Pauline sense by James, 248; another 
sense of the word is discoverable in the 
Gospels, ‘to approve’ or ‘vindicate,’ or 
‘to declare one’s character righteous,’ 
248; this is the sense in which it is em- 
ployed by St. James, 249; difficulties 
obviated, 250 ; the harmony of the two 
Apostles further shown by the mean- 
ing they respectively attach to épya 





(works), 251-254; the case of Abra- 
ham as cited by the two Apostles, 254 ; | 
James’s line of argument here, 255; | 
examples of equal apparent discre- 
pancies between different expressions 
of Christ and of Paul, 257. Result, 
no discord, but exact agreement, be- 
tween Paul and James, 258. 

Amelius, his view of the coincidence be- 
tween St. John’s and Plato’s doctrine 
of the Logos, 118. 

Ameuny, Mr., a Syriac student in King’s 
College, supplies an indication of the 
mustard-tree, 271, 278. 

Amnon, Rabbi, 100. 
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Ascension, difficulties in reconciling the 
ascent from Olivet with the types, 
79-81. 

Ashkenaz of Gen. x. 3, what nation de- 
riving its origin from, 168, 

Azekah, 143. 


B. 


Babylonian Talmud Society, 104. 

Baptism of Fire (by Rev. Charles Hole). 
Objection to interpretation previously 
given, 162; argument that the “ fire” 
does not denote the Holy Ghost, but 
the fiery baptism of judgment, 162-164. 

Beecher, Edward, D.D., his Baptism 
with reference to its Import and Modes, 
noticed, 184, 

Belon, 264. 

Bennet, Mr., on the mustard-tree, 279. 

Beth-horon, 142. 

Benisch, Dr. A., letter on Ashkenaz, the 
word zaananim, and the Horites, 
168-170. 

Books, canonical, number and order as 
given by Jerome, 301. 

Bosworth, Rev. J., his article on Hebrew 
in the Time of Jerome, 283-308. 

Botany of the Bible, travellers who have 
contributed thereto, 264; difficulties 
therein, and proper mode of study, 265, 
266. 

Bull, Bp., his view of the alleged discre- 
pancy between Paul and James, 239. 
Burcess, Rev. Henry, Suggestions for a 
critical edition of the Hebrew Bible, 

152-158. 

Burning of the dead, not a custom among 

the Jews, 311. 


C. 


Calf, golden, inference in art from its 
fabrication, 60-64; was the form acci- 
dental? 68; was the figure solid? 69, 

E 
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Catmet, Dom. A., his Dissertation onthe | him in baptism” have no reference to 


Schools of the Hebrews, translated by 


the mode of baptism, 351; the real 





the Rev. A. J. D. d’Orsey, 87-103. 

Calvin as A ComMMENTATOR (by Rev. 
G. W. Gotch, M.A.), 222-236. Cal- 
vin's name too exclusively associated 
with systematic theology, 222; revived 
attention to his exegetical writings, 
223; recognition of his claims by 
Horsley, 223; by Conybeare, Pye 
Smith, Bloomfield, 224; the order in 
which Calvin’s expositions of Scripture 
appeared, 225; his plan of writing, 
226 ; his object, 227; his qualifications 
—his Latinity, 228 ; his learning, 229; 
his knowledge of Greek and Hebrew, 
of archeology and history, 230; the 
sobriety of his judgment, 231; his ex- 
egetical tact, 232; his moral and reli- 
gious qualifications, 233; his defects, 
234; use and value of his commen- 
taries, 236. 

Calvin Translation Society, 223, 227. 

Caverns, earliest human habitations, and 
thence places of repose for the dead, 
310. 

Celsius, Olaus, his services in Biblical 
botany, 263. 

Chalcography, known and practised in 
the time of Moses, 65. 

Citations from the Old Testament in the 
New, letter on, 382-387. 

Church of Christ, viewed by Wesley as 
an association of spiritual men for spi- 
ritual purposes, 23. 

Chalmers, Rev. Dr. Thomas, vols. iii.—v. 
of his Posthumous Works noticed, 178- 
184. 

Clemens Alexandrinus on the Logos, 
129, 

Codex Argenteus, 331 

Codex Carolinus, 333. 

Conversion, the necessity of spiritual in- 
fluence therein, 21, 22. 

Creation, Days or (by William M‘Com- 
bie). All competent to form an opi- 
nion now agree that more than six 
natural days are required, 159; what 
period the term “day” designates 
should be regarded as an open ques- 
tion, 160; does uot always signify a 
natural day even in Scripture, ib.; a 
new suggestion, which would afford 
to each “day” an ample cosmogonic 
era, 161. 

CriticaL EXAMINATION OF COLOSSIANS 
ii, 12 (by Rev. P. Mearns), 349-354. 
The connection in which this verse 
stands, 349; points presented by this 
text—analysis of it, 350; conclusion 
from it that the words “buried with 


| 


meaning shown, 353-359; the doctrine 
involved, 354. 

CusToMs ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE BIBLE 
(by Rev. D. G. Wait, D.C.L.), 309- 
319. Events were most anciently re- 
corded in stone—specimens in Yemen 
and elsewhere, 309; veneration paid 
to particular stones, unction of stones, 
310; earliest habitations caverns which 
have become dormitories for the dead, 
310; analogies between the interments 
at Machpelah and the funeral descrip- 
tion in the Shah-nameh, 311; the dis- 
grace of privation of sepulture, ib. ; 
the dead not burned by the Hebrews, 
ib.; other funeral customs illustrated, 
812; the comparison of life toa weav- 
er’s thread—the dying blessing, 313; 
ideas and expressions of the Gabrs 
analogous to the Hebrew, 314; ideas 
drawn from the desolation of Hades, 
ib.; remarkable customs respecting 
death and the dead, 315; feasts for the 
dead, 316; ministering genii, 317; 
other ideas and customs indicating the 
belief in a future state, 318, 319. 


D. 


Dagesh, not used in Jerome’s time, 289. 

D’Alembert, his testimony to Caivin, 229. 

Dead, the. See Customs illustrative of 
the Bible. 

Dead Sea and the Jordan, 192. 

DenuaM, Rev. J. F., F.R.S., on the Doc- 
trine of the Logos, 107-136. 

Dialect, the later, of Palestine, 304. 

Dioscorides, 260. 

Dossin, Rev. Dr. O. T., John Wesley 
and the Principles Developed in his 
Career, 1-49. 

DocrrinE OF THE Locos (by Rev. J. F. 
Denham), 107-135. Sources of infor- 
mation, 107; the New Testament, 108 ; 
the introduction to John’s Gospel con- 
tains the fullest and most systematic 
development, ib.; what this teaches 
respecting the Logos, 109; the onto- 
logical doctrines of the ancients stated, 
110; the doctrine of the personality of 
the Logos not peculiar to John, 112; 
found in Epist. to the Hebrews, 113; 
and perhaps in the introduction to 
Luke’s Gospel, ib. Information from 
the Old Testament, 114; from the 
Apocrypha, 115; from Heathen writers, 
116; from the ancient Jewish exposi- 





tors, 119; the cabalistic doctrine of the 





XUM 





XUM 
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Adam Kadman, or “the first man,” 
122; view of the doctrine as exhibited 
in the works of Philo Judzus, 123; 
the views of early Christian writers, 
127; intimations of this doctrine in 
the Koran, 130; some traces of it 
among existing heathen nations, 131. 
Proposed conclusions :—that the doc- 
trine is derived from primeval revela- 
tion, 132; that it affords an easy and 
entire solution of all the exalted oe 
said of Christ, 133; that the right 
course is to be found in the medium 
between extreme opinions, 134. 

D’Orsey, Rev. A. J. D., his translation 
of Calmet on the Schools of the He- 
brews, 87-103. 

Drummond, Rev. D., letter on Citations 
from Old Testament in the New, 382- 
387. 

Dwight, Dr., his views of the alleged 
discrepancy between Paul and James, 
241, 


E. 


Eadie, Rev. John, D.D., his Biblical Cy- 
clopedia noticed, 395. 

Egyptian Art, its Chaldean origin, 56. 

Epworth, Wesley’s birthplace, visit to, 
8, 9. 

Ewa .p, Professor, on Dr. Samuel Lee’s 
Accusations, 374-376. 


F. 


Feasts, mortuary, 317. 

Fine Arr AMONG THE JEws (by Rev. 
Dr. Memes) ; the sojourn in Egypt fa- 
vourable to the acquisition of taste for 
and skill in the arts, 50; the tangible 
results not answerable to the expecta- 
tions excited, 51; the works in the 
wilderness inevitably suggest their 
Egyptian original—how this consists 
with the Divine inspiration claimed for 
them, 53-55; the original types of the 
forms which the Egyptians gave to 
their sacred fanes and utensils may be 
traced to Chaldea, 55; Moses may 
have resorted to this fountain-head, yet 
there are arts which the Israelites un- 
questionably brought from Egypt, 56- 
58; instanced in metallurgy, 58; in 
engraving precious stones, 59 ; in sculp- 
tures of wood and stone, ib.; in the 
lighter arts, 60; inferences in art from 
affair of the golden calf, 60-64; from 
the book of Job, 64-68; was modelling 
known? 68; was the figure of the 
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calf solid or laminated? 69; conclu- 
sions as to the knowledge of art pos- 
sessed at this time by the Jews, 69-73. 


Florist, the, noticed, 186. 
Forskal, 276. 
Frank, John, on the increase of the Is- 


raelites in Egypt, 170,171. 


Frost, Mr., his conclusions respecting the 


‘Mustard Tree’ of Scripture not te- 


nable, 269. 
Furuhers of the Persians, Creuzer’s idea 


of them, 319, 


G. 


Gabelentz, H. C. von, and Dr. J. Loebe, 


their edition of Ulphilas’s Gothic Ver- 
sion of the Scriptures, 337. 


Gamaliel, the Jewish doctor, 95. 
Ganz, Rabbi David, 100. 
GENEALOGICAL TABLES OF JEWS IN THE 


EvaNGELists MATTHEW AND LUKE 
(by Dr. K. Wieseler), 197-221. State 
of the discussion, 197; the first point, 
the descent of Jesus from David, is 
clear, 198 ; what historical credibility is 
to be claimed for the two family trees, 
200; in general, 201; in particular, 
204; the family-tree of Matthew con- 
sidered by itself—it is that of Joseph 
as the legal father of Jesus, 205; 
proofs of its correctness, ib.; the 
three series of fourteen genera- 
tions, 206; why so divided, 207; diffi- 
culties of this threefold division ad- 
justed, 208; the family-tree of Luke, 
expounded by itself, 210; comparison 
of the two genealogies, 211; remark- 
able differences, 212; tabular exposi- 
tion of the tree, 213; whether the fa- 
mily-tree of both Evangelists is that of 
Joseph, 214; whether that of Luke be 
the genealogy of Mary, 215; answered 
affirmatively, 217 ; further reasons that 
prove this, 217-221; results, 221. 


Genesis, chapter i., letter on the historical 


character of, 387-389. 


Gerson, Rabbi, 99. 

Gilgal, 141. 

Gibeon, 141. 

| Gnostics, their doctrine concerning ons, 


lll. 


Goat, the Scape, considerations on, 82. 
Gorcn, Rev. F, W., on Calvin as a Com- 


mentator, 222-236. 


Goths, their condition, 321; their con- 


version, 322; their literature, 325, seq. 


See Ulphilas. 


Gothic version of the Scriptures. See 


Ulphilas. 
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Graving tools, 63, 64. 


‘Great stones, the, of Josh. x. 11, whe- | 


ther hailstones or not, 143. 


Gumpacu, JoHN von, on the Miracle of 
Joshua, 136-151. 


H. 


Hades, its gates, 312; images drawn 
from its desolations, 314. 
Hasselquist, 264. 


(HEBREW IN THE TIME OF JEROME (by 


Rev. F. Bosworth), 283-308. Testimo- 
nies to Jerome’s Hebrew scholarship, 
283; value of Jerome’s references to the 
Hebrew language and importance of 
collecting them here, 284; manuscripts 
in his time written in the square cha- 
racter, 7b.; the difference between 
medial and final letters known, 285; 
characters small, ib.; text without 
vowel points, 285-288; the diacritic 
points also unknown, 288; dagesh lene 
and dagesh forte unknown, 289; the 
powers ascribed to the Hebrew letters, 
290-292 ; how Hebrew was then pro- 
nounced, 292, 298; its agreement with 
the Masorites, 294; its disagreements, 
295 ; the Aramaic element had modified 
the old pronunciation of Hebrew, 297 ; 
but the fluctuations of vocal pronun- 
ciation had in a great degree subsided, 
298; the Jewish divisions of the text 
appear to be recognised, 299; there 
was some metrical division in the po- 
etical books, 300; number and order 
of the books of Scripture, 301; state of 
Jerome’s text, 302; prevalence of Rab- 
binic conceits, 303; cognate dialects, 
303-306; state of Hebrew learning in 
Palestine, 306-308. 

Heli, in the genealogy of Luke, is the 
father of Mary and father-in-law of 
Joseph, 217. 

Henry, Dr. Paul, his Life of Calvin 
quoted, 233. 

Highlanders, one of their superstitions, 


318, 

Hole, Rev. Charles, on the Baptism of 
Fire, 161-164. 

Horites, meaning of the name, 169. 

Huxtable, Rev. E., his Ministry of John 
the Baptist noticed, 390-393. 


I. 


IDENTIFICATION OF THE MusTaRD TREE 
or Scripture (by Professor J, 
Royle, M.D., F.R.S.), 259-282. For- 
mer attempts unsatisfactory, 259; 




















special advantages and course of the 
author in identifying the natural pro- 
ducts of the Bible, 259-262; notice of 
former labourers in this department, 
263; much still remains to be done— 
nature of the difficulties, 265; prin- 
ciples which should guide such inves- 
tigations, 266 ; conditions to be sought 
in the “Mustard Tree” of Scripture, 
267; these not found in the common 
mustard-plant, 268; nor in the Phyto- 
lacca dodecandra, in which Mr. Frost 
seeks them, 269; the Greek word (si- 
napis) rendered “ mustard,’ is in He- 
brew charal, same as Arabic khardal, 
270; this name still applied to a tree 
in Palestine, 271; a similar name 
(kharjul) in India denotes the Salva- 
dora persica, the description of which 
corresponds with the Syrian khardal, 
and supplies all the conditions re- 
quired, 273 ; this plant described, 274 ; 
found in Egypt and Abyssinia, 275; 
difficulty in ascertaining the positive 
existence of the S. persica in Palestine, 
277; at length found in the description 
given and specimen produced by Irby 
and Mangles, 278-280; results of this 
inquiry, and the perfect agreement of 
S. persiéa with the required conditions 
shown, 281, 282. 


“INA AND THE FormvuLA “INA TIAHPQOH 


(by Rev. W. Niblock, M.A.), 355-359, 
Importance of settling the meaning of 
these terms, 355; that fa is used by 
the New Testament writers not in an 
ecbatic but in a telic meaning, 356 ; 
and the phrase fva xAnpdOn is rightly 
rendered ‘that it might be fulfilled,” 
356; texts examined in proof of this 
conclusion, 357-359. 

Irby and Mangles, their description of a 
tree which proves to be the mustard 
tree of Scripture, 277. 

Irenzeus on the Logos, 128. 


J. 


Japhne, Jewish academy at, 95. 

Jarchi, Rabbi, 99. 

Jerome. See Hebrew in the time of Je- 
rome. 

Job, inferences in fine art from the book 
of, 64-67. 

1 John v. 6-11 explained (by George J. 
Walker) by reference to the ancient 
types of washing with water and 
sprinkling with blood, 165-167. 

Johns, Rev. C. A., Gardening for Chil- 
dren noticed, 186. 
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Jordan, the, and the Dead Sea, 192. 

Joseph, Egyptian sovereigns contempo- 
rary with him, 50. 

Joshua, book of, 147. 

Judah Ha-kadosh, Rabbi, 96. 

Justin Martyr on the Logos, 128. 


K, 
Kennepy, Rev. E., on the Alleged Dis- 


crepancy between Paul and James, 
236-258. 





Khardal of the Arabs, the Kharjal of | 
India, the Charal of the Hebrews, the | 
Sinapis of the New Testament, identi- | 
fied in the Salvadora persica, 271-283. 

Kimchi, Rabbi David, 98. 

Knapp on the alleged discrepancy be- 
tween Paul and James, 243, 247, 


L. 


Laminated art, 69. 

Letters, Hebrew, difference between me- 
dial and final known to Jerome, 285. 

Lindley, Dr., 279. 

Loewe, Dr. Sergius, on Ulphilas and 
his Gothic Version of the Scriptures, 
320-358. 

Logos. See Doctrine of the Logos. 

Lydda, Jewish academy at, 95, 


M. 


M‘Combie, William, on the Days of Cre- 
ation, 159-161, 

Maimonides, 98, 105. 

Mangles. See Irby and Mangles. 

Mantua, its famous synagogue and aca- 
demy, 100. 

Manuscripts, Hebrew, in Jerome’s time, 
284, 

Margoliouth, Rev. M., extract from him 
on the subject of modern Jewish lite- 
rary societies, 103-107, 

Mearns, Rev. P., Critical Examination 
of Colossians ii. 12, 349-354, 

Memes, Rev. Dr. J. S., Fine Art among 
the Jews, 50-73. 

Meyer, Rabbi, 100. 

MILuican, Rev. W., on New Testament 
Life, 360-374. 

MrracLeE or Josnua (by J. von Gum- 
pach), 136-151. Tests of miracles, 
136; the alleged miracle of Joshua 


stated, 187; acknowledged as a mi- | 
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racle by most Jewish and Christian 
writers, 138; yet this interpretation 
is probably erroneous, ib. ; it does not 
meet the tests by which miracles are 
tried, ib.; it assumes erroneous views 
of the mechanism of the universe, 139 ; 
the text does not warrant the notion of 
such a miracle, 140; the text critically 
examined and commented on, 140- 
150; a new version of it offered, 150; 
the succession of events described— 
showing, with the previous examina- 
tion, what was really meant by the 
sun not going down, 151, 

Mishnah, the, 96. 

Mishnah Society, 105. 

Modelling whether known to the Ancient 
Egyptians, 69. 

Mourning for the dead, 317. 

Muralt, E, von, his Novum Testamentum 
Grace, noticed, 176. 

Mustard tree. See Identification of the 
Mustard Tree. 


N, 


Nathan, Rabbi, 98. ; 

Nathan, David’s son, his place in Luke’s 
genealogy of Christ, 210. 

Neanver, Dr. A., Lecture on Pascal’s 
‘ Thoughts,’ translated by the Rev. J. 
Tulloch, 338-348. On the alleged dis- 
crepancy between Paul and James, 245. 

New TesTaMentT Lire (by Rev, W. 
Milligan), 360-374. 

Nrstock, Rev. W., on “INA and the for- 
mula“INA TIAHPQOH, 355-359. 


P. 


Paragraph Bible noticed, 188. 

Pascat’s THoucuts; THEIR HisTorI- 
CAL IMPORT, ESPECIALLY IN REGARD 
TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
(by Dr. A. Neander), 338-348 ; recent 
publication of the Thoughts in their 
present form, by M. Prospére Faugere, 
affords opportunity for a new discus- 
sion of their true meaning, 339; the 
historical train of circumstances in 
which Pascal appeared, 340; other 
circumstances suggesting the plan of 
the work whose fragments remain, ib. ; 
characteristic of Pascal’s genius, 342 ; 
his ground-thought, that human nature 
is in a state of disunion, 343; his idea 
of faith, 344; he clearly distinguishes 
the provinces of reasoning and of in- 
tuition, 345; intuitive certainty he de- 
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rives from the heart, 346; he every- 
where beholds God as revealing him- 
self to those who seek him, and con- 
cealing himself from those who seek 
him not, 347; it is with him the heart, 


and not the reason, by which God is | 


apprehended, 848; his principles as- 
sign to the intellectual faculty in man 
its proper place, ib. 

Parsees, some ideas resembling those of 
the Hebrews, 313. 

Petrography, known and practised in the 
time of Moses, 65. 

Philo-Judeus and his doctrine of the 
Logos, 123; a catalogue of parallelisms 
between his ideas and those of sacred 
writers, 125. 

Phytolacca dodecandra not the mustard 
tree of Scripture, 269. 

Plagiarism, Mr. Porter’s reply to charge 
of, 367-382. 

Plato, his doctrine of the Logos, 117. 

Points, vowel, not known in Jerome’s 
time, 285. 

Poor, the ; lack of success of the leading 
sects in the ministry to them, 31, 32. 

Population—calculation respecting the 
increase of the Israelites in Egypt, 
170. 

Porter, J. Scott, his Principles of Textual 
Criticism noticed, 172-176; his reply 
to the charge of plagiarism, 376-382. 

Pronunciation of Hebrew in Jerome’s 
time, 297. 

Prophets, schools of the, 89. 

Punic language, connection between it 
and Hebrew, 303. 


R. 


Raschi, Rabbi, 98. 

Rauwolff, 264. 

Religion, personal, the necessity thereof, 
17-21. 

Robinson, Rev. W., letter on the Histo- 
rical Character of Genesis i. 387-389. 

Rogers, Rev. J., M.A., notice of his Rea- 


should be published, 393. 
Rome, as viewed from the south, 4, 5. 
Roxburgh, Dr., 273. 
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Salvadora persica proved to be the mus- 
tard tree of Scripture, 273-283. 

Scape-goat, the obvious signification 
of this ordinance, 82; objections to 
Hengstenberg’s view, 83; the cur- 
rent interpretation perhaps the best, 
84. 

ScHooLs oF THE HeBrews (by Calmet, 
translated by Rev. A. J. D. d’Orsey), 
87-107; importance of schools among 
the Hebrews, from the character of 
the teachers, priests, and prophets, and 
from the object of study, religion, 87 ; 
Moses and Aaron, and the seventy 
elders as teachers, 88; Joshua as 
teacher, ib.; the schools of the pro- 
phets, 89; the later separate schools of 
the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes, 
90; the priests as teachers, ib.; the 
prophets as teachers, 91; the syna- 
gogue teaching, 92; academies, or 
schools of the doctors, before destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, 94; after that the 
academies at Japhne, Lydda, and Ti- 
berias, 95-97; the Palestine academies 
subsisted no longer than the third cen- 
tury after Christ, 97; reputed acade- 
mies beyond the Euphrates, from 
whose ashes arose those of Egypt and 
Europe, particularly in Spain, 97; the 
principal rabbis whose writings have 
reached us, lived since then—their 
names and labours, 98; Germany re- 
ceived Jews later than France and 
Spain, eminent rabbis who were of 
that country and of Italy, 100; the 
nine classes into which the Jews di- 
vide the descent of their doctors, 101 ; 
character of their writings, 103; ac- 
count of existing Jewish literary socie- 
ties, 103-107. 

Scripture Society (Jewish), 106. 

Sepulture, deprivation of, disgraceful, 
311 


Servetus, Calvin’s conduct in his case, 


234, 
| Simon, Father, on Calvin, 230. 
| Shammai and Hillel, heads of two famous 
sons why a New Edition of the Peschito | 
| Sheppard, John, On Trees, their Uses 


schools, 95. 


and Biography, noticed, 186. 


| Soncino, a village famous for its editions 


of rabbinical works, 100. 


Royte, Dr. J. F., on the Mustard Tree 
of Scripture, 259-283. | Southey, Robert, his Life of Wesley, 1. 
| Stone, ancient inscriptions in, 309; vene- 
| rated and anointed stones, 310. 
Ss. Stuart, Moses, on the alleged dis- 
crepancy between Paul and James, 
Salathiel, whether the name designates 243, ‘ 
the same or different persons in the | SucGESTIONS For A CRITICAL EDITION 
genealogies of Matthew and Luke, 220.’ or THE HEBREW BiBLE (by the Rev. 

















H. Burgess), 152-158 ; disproportionate 
attention given to the New over the 
Old Testament, 152; caused by the 
general study of the Greek language, 
152; by the difficulties in speaking 
the Oriental tongues, 153; by contro- 
versies turning more upon the New 
Testament than on the Old, 153; no 
critical edition of the Hebrew Bible 
has been produced in this country, 
154; what is required to supply this 
want, 154-158. 

Synagogues, origin and number, 92; 
officers and mode of teaching, 93. 


ee 


Tertullian on the Logos, 129. 

Tuomson, Rev. J., his translation of 
Wieseler on the Genealogical Tables 
of Matthew and Luke, 197-221. 

Tholuck, his editions of Calvin’s Com- 
mentaries on the Epistles of Paul, on 
the New Testament, and on the Psalms, 
223; his remarks on the Calvinism of 
Calvin, 235. 

Tiberias, Jewish academy at, 95. 

Torah (Law) Society, 106. 

Trees in cemeteries, 316. 

Tututocn, Rev. J., his translation of 
Neander on Pascal’s Thoughts, 338- 
348, 

Typical ImporT OF THE ORDINANCES 
OF THE Day oF ATONEMENT (by Geo. 
J. Walker), 74-86; object of the insti- 
tution, 74; danger in using the types 
of Leviticus, 75; Aaron in his vestures 
represents Christ as fit to make atone- 
ment, 76; no act of Christ correspond- 
ing with the ablution to be sought, ib. ; 
typical inferences from the presentation 
of the victims, ib.; from the sweet 
spices, 77; from the incense, 78; from 
the sprinkling of blood, ib.; from the 
high-priest’s entrance into the sanctu- 
ary with blood, 79; from the service 
at the incense-altar, 81; the ceremony 
of the scape-goat, 82; this type and 
some others probably not yet fulfilled, 
84; the reality of the imputation of 
sin to the victim shown by the ablu- 
tion, 86; the burnt offering a type of 
Christ in death, ib. ; closing services of 
the day adumbrate the imputation of 
Christ’s excellency to the worshipper, 
86. 
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U. 


ULPHILAs, AND HIS GOTHIC VERSION OF 


THE ScripTureEs (by Dr. Loewe), 320- 
338; recently awakened interest in 
Gothic literature, 320 ; notices of early 
Gothic culture, 321; conversion of the 
Goths to Christianity, 322; Ulphilas, 
his first translation of Scripture, 323 ; 
account of him, 324; Gothic language 
and character, 325; character of Ul- 
philas’s version, 326; specimen and 
remarks, 327; further specimens, 329 ; 
codices of his version, Codex Argen- 
teus, 331; Codex Carolinus, 333; va- 
rious manuscripts, 334; contents of 
Ulphilas’s version as now extant, 336 ; 
editions thereof, ib.; his exposition of 
John’s Gospel, 338. 


V. 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, 314. 
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Wait, Rev. Dr. D. G., on Customs illus- 
trative of the Bible, 309-319, 

Wa ker, George J., on the Typical Im- 
port of the Ordinances of the Day of 
Atonement, 74-86; on John vy. 6-11, 
165-167. 

Wesley, Charles, his awakening, 14. 

WESLEY, JOHN, AND THE PRINCIPLES 
DEVELOPED IN HIS CAREER (by the 
Rev. O. T. Dobbin, LL.D.), 1-49; 
Wesley’s biographers, 1-3; his com- 
parative greatuess illustrated, 3-6; con- 
dition of the Church when he arose, 
6-8; his birth-place, parentage, and 
education, 8-13; at the Charterhouse 
and University, 13; the awakening at 
Oxford, 14; peculiarly unexception- 
able origin of this movement, 15, 16; 
the necessity of personal religion the 
first of the leading ideas to which 
Wesley gave currency, and illustrated 
by his conduct, 17-21; the second was 
the need of spiritual influence in se- 
curing the conversion of the soul, 21, 
22; Wesley’s views of the organiza- 
tion of the{Church of Christ, 23-28 ; 
his great innovation in the employ- 
ment of non-clerical preachers, 28-32 ; 
the ministry made by him a laborious 
calling, 32, 33; his own laborious life, 

33-36; picture of him in old age, 36, 

his character, his strength of will, 37- 
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43; his relations to the Established 
Church, 43; his benevolence, 44-47; 
his catholicity, 47 ;*his popularity, 48 ; 
his failings, 48, 49. 

Wiester, Dr. K., on the Genealogical 
Tables of Matthew and Luke, trans- 
lated by Rev. J. Thomson, A.M., 197- 
221, 

Wilson, Rev. Robert, his work on Infant 
Baptism noticed, 184. 

Woodward, Rev. H., notice of his 

Thoughts on the Character of Nehe- 

miah, 396. 
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X. 


Xylography known and practised in the 
time of Moses, 65. 


Z. 


Zaananim of Josh. xix. 33, Judg. iv. 11, 
means the Lake of Chule, 169. 

Zorobabel, whether this name denotes 
the same or different persons in the 
genealogies of Matthew and Luke, 220. 
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